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DITTO MEETS TODAY’S URGENT TEACHING NEEDS 


Ditto has taken another important step ahead. For years, educators have 
preferred Ditto practice materials because they were prepared by recognized 
authorities, in accordance with the most advanced teaching practice. 

Now, with 25 new workbooks, Ditto materials assume new significance; 
they include the teaching, practice and test phases of education. 

The value of this new material to the individual teacher cannot be over- 
estimated. With time for seat work at a premium, with larger classes, with 
clipped budgets and new demands entering the scene constantly, a quicker 
and more intensive teaching method must be used—and the all-embracing 
Ditto materials supply the need perfectly. 


GET NEW CATALOG ‘ 


Cut the time now spent preparing and marking lessons! Have more alert, 
better-informed classes! “Streamline” your daily work! . ..Use coupon 
for the 1940-41 Ditto catalog of new teaching, practice and test materials, 
and get samples, usable in class! 


GELATIN AND LIQUID MACHINES ERE bE TRY-OUT 
Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95 up; every school and SAM P LES D I TT Oo, I nc. 
teacher can have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Ditto R-4, for paper Z 
up to 9 in. by 14 in.—50 to 75 copies a minute of anything typed, ~ 4 } neath een Ae - 1 
written or drawn, in one to 8 colors, at the one swift operation. e o "9 — vi - — , 
$89.50 with 12 Ditto films. Because Ditto leads, Ditto offers both { ; = = a i Instez 
° . . . A 1 na me new itto or og 
gelatin and liquid type duplicators. sample set of Ditto Practice ) Acsange a DITTO demenswation for me you cou 


( 
Lessons for your class, printed in ( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary ( ) 
reproducing ink ... FREE! Use coupon! Intermediate ( ) | Junior High School ( ) Over 
yourself 


New Ditto Workbooks Now $] Up Month | 
themsel; 
intereste 
National 
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AN average of only half an hour a day would have 
enabled you to read, within the past few months, 
every one of the following widely-discussed new books: 


MRS. MINIVER by Jan Struther 


NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER 
by Van Wyck Brooks 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 
by Richard Llewellyn 


I MARRIED ADVENTURE by Osa Johnson 
AS I REMEMBER HIM by Hans Zinsser 
AMERICAN WHITE PAPER by J. Alsop & R. Kintner 
STARS ON THE SEA by F. van Wyck Mason 
KITTY FOYLE by Christopher Morley 
THE NAZARENE by Sholem Asch 
DAYS OF OUR YEARS by Pierre van Paassen 


WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint Exupéry 


ESCAPE by Ethel Vance 


Instead, you may have been confessing to friends that 
Jou could “never get around to reading books.” 
) Over 250,000 book-reading families—persons like 
yourself—have found a subscription to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club by far the most effectual way to keep 
themselves from missing the new books they are really 
interested in. It is an interesting fact that, of the dozen 
National best-sellers listed above, eight were chosen as 
the book-of-the-month. 
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OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Ne (a always saying aptogelically : 
I just can't find any time 
to read books !” 


1A... IF HE SPENT (ON AN AVERAGE) ONLY 30 MINUTES 
A DAY— BEFORE BEDTIME, OR WHILE TRAVELLING TO OR FROM 
WORK, OR IN OTHER LEISURE MOMENTS—HE COULD EASILY READ 


Al that is imperishable of England” 


EVERY BEST-SELLER DURING THE YEAR, AND A GREAT DEAL MORE! 


You are not obliged, as a member of the Club, to take 
the book-of-the-month its jud«es choose. Nor are you 
obliged to buy one book every :nonth from the Club. 

You receive a carefully written report about the 
book-of-the-month chosen by our judges, in advance of 
its publication. If it is a book you really want, you let 
it come to you. If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, 
saying, “Don’t want it.” 

Scores of other recommendations are made to help 
you choose among all new books with discrimination. 
If you want to buy one of these from the Club, you 
merely ask for it. 

In addition, there is a great money-saving. Time and 
again our judges’ choices are books you find yourself 
buying anyway. For every two books-of-the-month you 
buy you receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 

So many of the Club’s members ordinarily want the 
book-of-the-month that an enormous edition can be 
printed. The saving on this quantity-production enables 
the Club to buy the right to print other fine library vol- 
umes. These are then manufactured and distributed 
free among the Club’s members—one for every two 
books-of-the-month you buy. For every $1 you spend 
for a book-of-the-month you actually receive about 75¢ 
back in the form of free books, figured at retail value. 

You pay no yearly sum to belong to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. You pay nothing, except for the books 
you buy. Your only obligation is to buy four books-of- 
the-month a year from the Club. 








C ThOw 


Oxford Book 
of English Verse 


REVISED AND ENLARGED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN FORTY YEARS 


The Oxford Book of English Verse, which 
contains nearly one thousand poems, has 
achieved recognition as a permanent part of 
English literature. Very few are the books 
that can be read and reread through a life- 
time, without their boundless treasures ever 
being exhausted. This 1200-page book—“all 
that is imperishable of England”—is one of 
that select company. Within its richly bound 
covers are the poems you have always loved 
and will love as long as you live. 

If you decide to join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club now, we will give you a copy 
of this new and enlarged edition of The Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse, free. This was 
one of the recent book-dividends of the Club. 
Or, if you prefer, you may choose any past 
book-dividend, listed in the coupon below, 
which we still have on hand. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. Aasio 


Please enroll me as a member, It is understood that I am to 
receive a free copy of THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE, that I 
am also to receive, without expense, your monthly magazine which 
re. orts about current books, and that for every two ks-of -the- 
mo. ‘h I purchase from the Club, I am to receive the current book- 
dividend then being distributed. For my part, I agree to purchase 
at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 


IMPORTANT: Please check whether you would like us to shi 
the current book-of-the-month with your free book YES [] NO al 





















Name Mi, } cecceccccccocccsobocsoseccees: sinaae Saauy Buy pecensnusccenssseooonccstas 
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i cicicecancensisisinnasintenueilibionniiiaianitnsininiphiteiaio BO iitiitemnmcmepiamiontinatd 





Business Connection, if any wegen 
If you do not wish to receive The Oxford Book of English Verse 
as your free enrollment book check box below for title you prefer. 
(No otbers available at this time) 
£} JOSEPH IN EGYPT [() INSIDE EUROPE 
0 BAR TT’S QUOTATIONS (0 TELLERS OF TALES 
Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, thru Book-of-the-Month Club (Can.) Ltd. 
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Here are five questions to test their dental knowledge. See how many 
they can answer correctly. Credit 20 points for each correct answer. 








J - 





(Left) Today, in many schools, children (Above) Teeth should be brushed— 
are being instructed in the healthful exer- 


i it 
cise of — A. Whenever one thinks about 


B. Once a month 
A. Animal training C. At least twice daily—and better still, after each meal 
B. Gum massage 


In order to remove all particles of food from the teeth to help 
C. Pipe making 


prevent decay—teeth should be brushed morning and night and 
More and more schools are giving regular if possible after each meal. C is the correct answer. 

drills in gum massage. Children are learn- : ee 

ing the importance of firm, healthy gums 

to clean, sound teeth. B is correct. 


(Right) Leading dental authorities say— 


A. All adult teeth have three roots 
B. The coating of a tooth is the dentine 
C. Hard-to-chew foods are good for gums 


Hard, tough foods give gums the exercise they need 
for firmness and health. Soft foods do not. Enjoy 
delicious soft foods but exercise the gums. A good 
hy desined wy + pheorsering c — — , - (Above) A dentist, school-nurse or teacher will tell you that— 
= A. Everyone gets five sets of teeth 
B. Both clean teeth and healthy gums are important 
Cc. Molars are front teeth 


Modern dentists, school-nurses and teachers are helping chil- 
dren to have better dental health by stressing care of teeth and 
gums. The smiles of thousands of children will be brighter 
because of this valuable dental teaching. B is correct. 


Send for FREE Chart 


An attractive, colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?’ 
and other classroom helps will be sent to you without charge if you 
write to Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Department, 626A 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, giving the name of your school and 
of your superintendent or principal. 


i CE, 


i ee 


(Above) Many parents are receiving benefit from their own children’s 
homework in— 


A. Wood-working B. Arithmetic Cc. Dental hygiene 


At home, children often show their parents the gum massage drill they 
learned at school. Many parents who never learned this valuable lesson 
at school, are adopting it as a sensible rule of dental health for them- 
selves. C is correct. 


tlting,. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York. Established 1887. 
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READING --ARITHMETIC--ENGLISH 


QUANTIT 


MY 





BOOK v— (cr. 5). 





These classroom-tested workbooks contain an abundance 
of motivated drill and practice in each important subject. 
My Activiry Booxs 


@ Insure mastery of fundamentals. 
@ Individualize progress. 
@ Are self-motivating. 


® Can be used independently 
or with any text. 


My ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ENGLISH 10¢ 


Grades 2 to 8 
Y 
BOOK 1ti---(Gr. 2). Filled with interesting devices for young children; novel ways to 
teach the use of capital letters, simple punctuation and writing of stories. 
BOOK tit-—(Gr. 3). A language book with fascinating exercises to teach capitalization, 


simple abbreviations, and punctuation. Teaches how to keep a diary, write stories, and plays. 
BOOK IV—-(Gr. 4). Twenty-eight contracts to correct bad usage, 
ulate creative writing, teach capitalization and punctuation. 
a score chart. 


. build vocabulary, stim- 
Contains diagnostic tests and 


Fifty-two different types of English work, including friendly letters, 
invitations, use of dictionary, selection of correct words, etc 


BOOK Vi-——(Gr. 6). Teaches the pupil to recognize parts of speech, write fluently, use 
words correctly, “s ae a vocabulary. 

BOOK Vii— (Gr. Exercises in elementary grammar, individual work on theme writing, 
sentence structure, Da paragraphing. 

BOOK Vilt—(Gr. 8). Analysis of simple sentences, the use of adiectives, 
nouns, and other parts of speech. Reviews all previous work. 


Teachers’ Keys are Available for Books III through VIII at 10c Each 


adverbs, pro- 


MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN READING 10¢ 


Grades 1 to 4 


Contains 54 activity projects that build better readers. 


QUANTITY 


BOOK t——(Gr. 1). 
carefully graded. 
BOOK it—(Gr. 2). Provides 27 story units, each consisting of a silent reading lesson, a 
test on comprehension, and an activity project to build vocabulary. 

BOOK tit—(Gr. 3). Has 24 story units, plus tests, word puzzles, pictures to color, and 
other novel devices. 

BOOK iV¥-—(Gr. 4). Furnishes 25 silent reading lessons based on factual material. 
vides tests, problems, maps and other vocabulary building devices. 


ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 10¢ 


Material is 


Pro- 


QUANTITY 
BOOK NO. 1—Develops the meanir 


of numbers in sequence and at random. Arithmetic 
yocabulary. Basic combinations according to difficulty. 
BOOK NO. 2—Teaches subtraction and addition, hard combinations, 
time, Roman numerals, and number recognition to 1,00¢ 

remedial tests, 


measuring. telling 
Begins multiplication and has 


BOOK NO. 3——Teaches simple denominate numbers, column addition, multiplication, short 
division, beginning factors, and arithmetic reasoning. Diagnostic tests. 

...BOOK NO. 4—Reviews addition and subtraction. Continues drill on difficult combinations 
of multiplication and division. Short and long division processes. Tse of money. Spiral 
reviews, remedial tests, score cards. 

...BOOK NO. 5—Spiral reviews in the four fundamentals. Four fundamentals applied to 
fractions. Reduction of fractions. Cancellation. Addition and subtraction of decimal frac- 
tions. Remedial tests and score carda. 

...BOOK NO. @—Review of four fundamentals in five or more digits. Use of common _frac- 
tions and decimal fractions. Reduction of common fractions to decimals. Percentage. Tests. 


Teachers’ Keys are Available for Each Book at 10¢ Each 





i 7% c each book for postage). Smaller quantities 15c each, postpaid. 





PR 





al 5¢ WORKBOOKS in U. S. HISTORY—— 


PRICE: All the above books are 10c each in quantities of 10 or more (plus 


Grades 5-8 — Usable With Any Text 


EVROPEAN BEGINNINGS OF U. 8. HISTORY 

For use in Fifth and Sixth Grade classes where a study of the old-world foundations 
of American history is made. 

U. &. HISTORY, BOOK NO. 1 


Generally used in Seventh Grade, covers the period from 1492 to 1850. Also a chapter 


on the study of the U. S. Constitution 

U. 8. HISTORY, BOOK NO. 2 

As a rule, used In the Eighth Grade, covers the period from 1850 to the present. A 
feature of this book is a general review of U. S. History based on questions in state 


examinations in a dozen states over a four year period 
icE 150 each in quantities of 10 or more (plus 1 2c per book for postage) ; smaiier 
> quantities 20c each, postpaid. Teachers’ Keys, 10c for each book, if desired. 











Gentlemen : 
all charges will be cancelled or my money refunded if for ANY REASON they fail to Please. I 
t (A 


Fill Out Your Order On This Page! Tear Out and Mail to: 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, 


Inc. 
400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 1-0-40 
Please send me the books indicated above, subject to your money-back guarantee that 





enclose $....... . In payment, including postage. (©) Please charge my its not 
opened for less than $1.00.) 

EE SEAL eR BED... cccccsescscsccccncsccescscesscecsssasessccessssusp 
GITY OR P. O.................. ss msceenses: 
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OW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Fege TWO subjects during the 
school year stand out as most 
stimulating to children, Christmas 
and Halloween. Every October 
magazine must therefore be rich in 
suggestions for Halloween. 

Art teachers in many schools are 
very definitely considering interests 
of boys, and some girls, who like to 
do original things which are not 
merely pretty. Halloween gives a 
splendid opportunity for this kind of 
creative work. 

Look into the art of different 
primitive peoples and study the in- 
teresting masks made by them and 
the ceremonials in which these masks 
afte used. Having tried to make 
masks themselves, the children will 
then better appreciate what others 
have done. 

In many kinds of work it is a great 
help for the teacher herself to have 
made the piece of handwork before 
she begins to teach the class. This is 
especially true with masks. However, 
this criticism is often made. “If the 
teacher makes something and shows 
it to the children, they copy the 
teacher’s work.” This is true some- 
times. If the teacher has a number 
of models to show the children, they 
are likely to do something original. 
If the same sort of work is given for 
several years in succession, the teach- 
er can save some of the best models 
made by her pupils and have these to 
show the children the next year. 


Page SOME children when working 

with clay get into a rut, so to 
speak, as they do in other subjects. 
They are satisfied to do the same 
thing over and over and do not at- 
tempt more difficult things. 

One way to inspire the most un- 
progressive child is to help him by 
sitting down beside him and putting 
one’s hands on his lump of clay and 
helping him to make a bowl. Teach- 
ers do this reluctantly because of the 
dishonesty of doing a child’s work 
for him. Of course we would not 
let the child exhibit this piece as his 
own. After the teacher has helped 
him by putting her own hands on 
the piece, perhaps she can say, “Shall 
we muss it up and then you try while 
I watch you?” When the teacher 


shows a child individually, he gains 
in confidence. 


(Continued on page 5) 


HERE'S HOW YOU CAN HELP 


YOUR PUPILS A LOT! 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful to 
be able to give them the cor. 
rect facts concerning their 
weight and height? 








You will win the gratefy| 
appreciation of par. 
ents and school sp. 
pervisors by this ex. 
tra helpful service. 


The Health Scale 


shows at a glance the 
boy’s or girl’s correct 
height and what the 
average normal weight 
should be. 


Hospitals, schools and 
medical men are enthu- 
siastic about the Health 
Seale. You'll find it a 
real help in your class. 
room work. 

The Health Scale is 
made of durable mate. 
rial to last a long time 
A limit-supply is being 


sold at the reduced rate of One Dollar. 


We prepay postage. Just address 


THE HEALTH SCALE COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. 












schools, etc., 
Free! and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 





203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











No. 703, Thanksgiving 
Have You Our Catalog? 88 
teaching aids, wel! classified. 
out obligation. 


Beckley-Cardy, 1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 





1. Owls and 
Black Cats 

2. Hall oween 

Night (Witch 

on Broom and 

Flying Bats) 
- Children Play- 
ing Halloween 
Games 
Children with 
Jack O’Lant- 
ern 


JS ™ 
( so \ 


HALLOWEEN 


(&\ PICTURE 
Nid Poe POSTERS 


nw 


- 


Four printed heavy paper background panels 12x36 
in. on the above Halloween subjects, with brightly 
colored poster papers ready-printed and keyed for 
cutting and pasting. Set No. 702, 50c¢ postpaid. 


Also Available 


Eight other sets of 4 posters each, on following subjects at 
50c per set, any five $2.25 postpaid. 


No. 708, Eskimo No. 706, Land Transpor- 
No. 709, Dutch tation 

No. 710, Japanese No. 707, Air and Water 
No. 700, American Indian Transportation 


No. 705, Christmas 
over 3,000 


¥ 
Mailed with 


interesting with 
Valuable and Refptul. 








in elementary grades, kinder- 
ee and nursery school. Chil- 

ren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’: 
lovely North Shorenearlake. Cultural edu- 


Complete education for teaching S55 th 
yen 


cation plus vocational Ps ane B.E. degree conferred 








Wl orlist ote or a Aged canes 
EDNA Hat BAKER, Pres. 014-M EVANSTON, ML. 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Made From Your Own Snapshots _ 
Send negative and 10c for sample and full information 


FOTO FIN Ss 
Box 31-C Glens Falls, N. Y- 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


Another way that first-grade chil- 
dren may be inspired is to take them 
to visit another first grade or second 

grade. The most progressive first- 
grade children become inspired by 
seeing the work of children a little 
older than themselves. 

After the children have come to a 
standstill in modeling, they will gain 
new interest if the teacher uses sever- 
al class periods to model for them. 
She may sit on a small chair with the 
children around her on the floor and 
model all sorts of things which she 
thinks they can do. They will be 
eager to try modeling some of the 
things themselves. 


THESE pages may suggest 
other silhouettes. Let one 
child pose in her raincoat and cap 
near a window so that you can see 
her directly against the light. Let 
the children try to paint a silhouette 
of her in black on white paper. It 
makes no difference if most of the 
children in the room find it too diffi- 
cult. Some will succeed. Others 
will have fun trying. Then let the 
gitl hold her umbrella over her, and 
have the children try again to make 
a silhouette. When the silhouette is 
painted, they may try to represent the 
rain coming straight down, or slant- 
ing. Then they may try to draw 
some rainy-day silhouettes from 
memory without having anyone pose 
for them. 

Some of the children who know 
farm life will enjoy painting silhou- 
ettes of children with their animals 
on the farm. 

Grades five and six will enjoy cut- 
ting from black paper silhouettes of 
colonial women and men, Mexican 
people, and cowboys. 

In the sixth and seventh grades, 
girls who like to sew enjoy making 
cross-stitch colonial pictures, using 
heavy black thread on rather rough 
linen or cotton. These will be very 
elective in narrow black frames. 

All children like to draw circus 
pictures. They will get some good 
ideas for clown suits by changing 
sme of the costumes seen in the 
lower frieze. 

The two figures in the lower left 
corner on page 32 may help the chil- 
dren to draw pictures of Jack and 
jill or Hansel and Gretel. You will, 
of course, draw different clothes on 
them. The two figures second and 
third from the lower right corner of 
page 33 will also help in drawing 
pictures of these siuries. 


32-33 


og CHILDREN may like to draw 

individual calendars and color 
laves in the sections for different 
days, or, if they make the calendars 
on large pieces of newsprint paper, 

may like to draw a red maple 
tree in the section bearing the date of 
the day on which they saw the maple. 
Toward the end of the month they 
may draw bare trees which have lost 
their leaves. 

The figures and letters on this page 
Will help the children to draw, paint, 
and cut figures and letters for post- 
tts. The letters(Continued on page 6) 
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Shits Beautiful 


"EMBLEM Sf LIBERTY 


+ Without Cost So Your School / 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without cost 
to yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent posses- 
sion this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of Liberty, with its 
12 splendid interchangeable pictures of Famous American Patriots 
and its 5 beautiful silk flags, each of a different design, adopted at 





George Washington 


Father of his country 





Benjamin Franklin 


Statesman 
and Diplomat 





Paul Revere 
Midnight ride 





Betsy Ross 


Made first flag 


Patrick Henry 
Liberty or Death 


John Paul Jones 


First great naval hero 

















various dates in American History. 


tiful Emblem symbolizes. 





Abraham Lincoln 


Kept us united 













exe 
* 





Thomas Jefferson 


Declaration 
of Independence 





READ 
What the Greenfield 
Board of Education says: 


Te the teacher: 

The Embiem of Liberty is 
traly a most beautiful and 
inspiring design. 

it is complete in every re- 

pect and is net only patri- 


Lmao and lend a great pa- 
triotic influence. 
We x. giad to have the 
recommen: 
the" Gnlgus, aot to [we procure 
beautiful f 
Liberty without cost to 
every American School. 
Respectfully yours, 
Gyocnfele Board of 
tion. 











Read How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 138 Emblematic Pins 
each showing Old Glory in striking national colors. These pins are beau- 
ties and at only ten cents each are quickly sold by the pupils to their 
parents, friends, etc., who are not only glad to help the pupils but also to 
procure a pin showing Old Glory. When all the pins have been sold, send 
the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, all charges prepaid, 
the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem, consisting of 5 silk flags, eagle, shield, 12 
Patriots’ pictures, etc., just as described. 

The people of your community will become as interested in this school 
enterprise as the pupils and will gladly buy the pins, not only because of 
the patriotic and educational nature of the undertaking, but also because 
of the value of the pin as a patriotic insignia. 

No American School can afford to be without this beautiful Emblem, 
now that it may be secured without cost. It will help to keep the spirit 
of Patriotism foremost in the minds and hearts of your pupils. No child 
who learns to love and appreciate this Emblem of Liberty will ever be any- 
thing but a true American citizen, and the teacher who brings this pow- 
erful influence for American Patriotism into his or her school deserves the 
thanks of the entire community. 

Tell your pupils today about this inspiring offer. They will all want this 
beautiful Emblem in their school. Don’t let them miss the thrill that will 
come to thousands of pupils all over the nation. 

SEND NO MONEY—Just fill out and mail us the coupon today and 
we will immediately send the pins postpaid 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT ate 
The Davis Bros. Co. Indiana. 






Every school in America should hang 
on its walls this inspiring Emblem of 
Liberty—emblematic of American liberty, justice and freedom. Every child should 
be taught to realize, more than ever before, the significance of all that this beau- 


Every Teacher who feels the pulse beat of American Patriotism can find in the 
inspiring presence of this beautiful Emblem of Liberty the inspiration for dozens of 
lessons in American Patriotism and American Ideals. 
affords your pupils the opportunity to have in their school the historic Betsy Ross 
Flag, the famous Star Spangled Banner and two 
American Marine Flags, the handsome Ameri- 
ean Yacht Ensign and the striking American 
Jack, together with the pictures of 12 Famous 


In addition to Old Glory, it 


American Patriots who not 

only helped to make America 

the greatest Nation on earth, 

but whose lives inspire every 
American boy 

and girl. 


f; 
é 





az tikes 
Gen. John Pershing 
World War Hero 





Adm. George Dewey 


Hero of Manila Bay 


Read This 
Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Liberty is 
4 feet high and consists of a handsome 
wood shield in brilliant national colors, 
with rich gilt border and edges. Sur- 
mounting the shield is the fighting Amer- 
ican eagle, in relief, completely finished 
in gilt. The flags are arranged in a semi- 
circle projecting from the top of shield 
with Old Glory in the center, the Star 
Spangled Banner and American Yacht En- 
sign on one side, and the Betsy Ross Flag 
and American Jack on the other-~all flags 
of silk with gilt spear heads. To com- 
plete the artistic effect, there hangs from 
each side a brilliant red, white and blue 
girdle ending in a tassel. [It is utterly impos- 
sible to convey an idea by this illustration of 
the brilliant and striking colors of this beauti- 
ful Emblem. It must be seen to be appreciated. 

The remarkable and unique feature of this Emblein 
is the special device behind the shield by which in a 
moment’s time you may remove the picture of George 
Washington and display any one of the eleven other 
American Patriots shown, all of which are included 
with this Emblem. These splendid pictures are all 
accompanied by biographical sketches, affording occa- 
sion for 12 separate object lessons in American His- 
tory and American Patriotism. 


—— rm 
EMBLEM DEPARTMENT 110 Main Street, 
The Davis Bros. Co. Greenfield, Indiana 

| Gentlemen : 


by return mail the emblematic 


Please send me postpaid | 
pils at ten cents each, the | 


Old — ‘pins to be sold by my 
proceeds to be sent to you for which our school is to receive 
the Denutiful 4 ft. Emblem of Liberty, consisting of 5 silk 


mae. shield, just as de- 
1 charges pre 


flags 12 Patriots’ pictures, etc., 
scribed, al paid. 
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A\rt Ideas ready to help YOU.... 


are explained and illustrated in 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


illustrated, 


designs, 


for all 





Send coupon below and get your share of this special help making art work twice 
Other teachers will envy the work you get 


as interesting with half the effort. 
from your pupils. 


Here’s the first issue waiting for you—-Nature Number. 
number right now when you are planning your class work—the very next issue 
is the Indian Arts Number—take no chances—send coupon now while the supply 


color work, 


Receive a new supply of art and drawing ideas and 
suggestions each month—the kind that you may use 
in other school subjects too. 


10 issues—with 9 inch x 12 inch pages—profusely 
show project work, 
step-by-step instruction drawings which give you full 
benefit of what other teachers have discovered in 
their teaching—it 
through SCHOOL ARTS pages. 


Holiday work in season, cut paper 
story illustrating for the grades, simple 
clever 
each issue gives you in addition to all the other art 
work a special section 
the grades. 
nished by teachers with classes just like yours. 


is on hand—fill in coupon and mail today. 


Subscriptions 
beginning now 
EXTEND SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
FORWARD 2010 Printers Building, 


_] Send bill for $3.00 payable November 1, 


THRU THE Name ——— 
SEPTEMBER Address 
ISSUE 


City or Town 








lesson material and 


comes to you direct from them 


, crayon and water 


little crafts—sometimes a play, and 
“Grade Helps” 


Articles and 


which are fine 
illustrations fur- 


Think of having that 





START WITH OCTOBER NUMBER 
MAIL THIS COUPON 





Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS to begin with the 


| 
TO 1941 | os aee Nature eee. 


1940. 


._State 











| 





‘| 
The Economy Chart Outfit 


—— Only $1.00 —— 














Word and Letter 
Cards are 2 inches 
high. Combined area 
of the 2 charts, 
17x23 inches. 


Ii 


The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only 
$1.00, consists of two charts with pockets 
for holding letter and word cards; a supply 
of 275 word cards and several alphabets of 
small and capital letters—enough to build 
an extensive primary reading vocabulary ; 
and an indexed filing box for keeping the 
cards in order—all put up in a compact, 
attractive package. Such an outfit is indis- 
pensable in the teaching of sentence build- 
ing, phonics, spelling, silent reading, sight 
reading and oral reading. It provides a 
means for comprehension tests through 
“read and do” exercises. It can also be 
used as a bulletin board and for giving 
directions. The chart is so constructed 
that it can be used conveniently as a hand 
chart as well as a wall chart. The outfit 
is extremely flexible; in fact, it is possible 
to build up almost any group of phono- 
grams, words, or sentences desired. The 
type used is standard chart size. The word 
and letter cards are two inches high. The 
dimension of the two charts combined is 
17 x 23 inches. Packed in a substantial 
container with directions for use. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
436 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














Like a Giant 
Magnifying Glass 


EVERY EYE in the classroom gives 


undivided attention to pictures mag- 
nified and projected by the Spencer 
VA Combination Delineascope. The 
elarity and brilliance of projection— 
whether of opaque illustrations or of 
glass slides—stimulates the pupil’s 
interest, improves grades and reduces 
failures. 


The Spencer VA has many points of 
superiority. Its open back construc- 
tion permits of the use of unusually 
large books or periodicals. A special 
elevating device permits quick, easy 
adjustment of the picture on the 
screen. It has a most effective cooling 
system. 


The Spencer dealer in your vicinity 
will be glad to arrange a demonstra- 
tion. 
For bulletins describing Spencer projection 
equipment, write Dept. K 36 


'Spencer Lens Company 


2 


MICROSCOPES, REFR ACTOMETERS 

MICROTOMES, COL ORIMETERS. 
SPECTROMETERS, 

EQUEMENT PROJECTORS 





How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 5) 


are simple enough so that they can 
be cut from colored paper. They 
should be first sketched in pencil and 
made a little wider than they appear 
on this page. It will then be easier 
to cut and paste them on the poster. 
If the figures are made with a flat 
paste stick dipped in india ink, they 
can be the width they appear here or 
wider. If they are to be made nar- 
row, the paste stick may be split. 
When the magazine is old, the figures 
may be cut up and pasted on articles 
used in playing store, or they may be 
combined to make street numbers on 
houses used in community-life study. 


Peg° SOME schools have emphasized 

weaving for a number of years 
and then omitted it from their pro- 
grams only to find that the children 
miss it when they have no opportuni- 
ties to weave. It is then put back 
in the program. Weaving is, of 
course, one of the most important 
industries in the world. As children 
weave, they should be shown as many 
pictures of weaving as can be secured 
and also many yards of woven ma- 
terial, some woven by hand, and 
some by machine. 


Feg* PICTURES of children really 

doing things will inspire other 
children. The interested looks on 
the faces of the children shown in the 
photographs on this page will compel 
interest. 

The children are busy making an 
indoor garden. Many people are 
happy when caring for trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. Some folks who live in 
the country are unaware of the beau- 
ties around them. We are made con- 
scious of this when we ride through 
beautiful woodsy land and see a farm- 
house around which every tree has 
been cut. Such a house could be 
beautiful with trees, shrubs, and 
flowers in the dooryard. 

Let us teach our pupils all we can 
about nature. We cannot conclude 
that children who live in the country 


love nature spontaneously. 
F39° THIS page is an excellent ex- 
ample of a composition made 
with one big thing in it. Children 
have a tendency to make posters or 
pictures with many little unrelated 
parts. Such posters have no unity. 
The page is also a good example of 
poster design. Perhaps some child 
will want to draw a policeman in 
the same position as the fireman. 
Someone may want to draw a farmer 
and make a poster for health or food 
conservation. Another child may 
make a forest-conservation poster 
and put a forester in it. 


Pege THE work on this page is re- 
lated to the handwork on page 
30 in that the faces are in design 
and give experience in creative work. 
Making the dolls must be incidental 
to the making of authentic Indian 
designs. In the Halloween designs, 
no such check is necessary. 
Using corks, thumbtacks, spoons, 
and so on, gives play to the imagina- 
tion in the use of other materials. 











FREE DIGESTS 


EVERYPUPIL 
WORK BOOKS 


LANGUAGE TRAILS &@ 
Fundamentals of English In uni. 
que correct speech approach. 


HEALTH AND PLAY &@ 
Health through health habits ang 


play with a purpose. 


ARITHMETICS &@ 
A thorough understanding and 
genuine appreciation of numbers, 


SAFETY @ 
A satety program that teaches the 
child how to act safely. 
Check Subiects of Interest 


SCHUYLER DOBSON CO 


PUBLISHERS 
ole) MS) 1-15)- me). ile 


Write Name, Address, Position in Margin Above 











Halloween 
Fun Book 


| Offers no end of fun for 
| children’s Halloween enter- 
*} | tainment. Over 100 dialogs, 
wa | recitations, games and var- 

ied entertainments for all 
128 pages. 40c 





ie 






grades. 
postpaid. 


MALLOW LEM FUN BOOK 


The Best 


Halloween Book 
Sprightly plays, dialogs, drills, 
songs, games, dances, pageants, 
recitations for all grades. Pre- 
sents the right way to celebrate | | 
| ae: Sate Cupey 


et HALLOWEEN BOOK 


7 > 


Halloween. Paper, =. Pages. 
40¢ ee. 
‘omic Plays = el 
— Plays for Happy — ay 
Children’s Comedies and Connie Techations, 40c 
es for Children, 40c 
District Schoo! Dialocues, 40¢ 
t Primary Recitations, 30c 
(Any five of above, $1.75 postpaid 
Have You our Catailo 88 interesting pages ~ 
3,000 teaching a. pm) pe ve Valuable Fy Retptole - 
Mailed without obligation 


Beckley-Cardy,. 1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


FELP... 


. to make children 


= 


; 
SNARE D AR nik Rent A ALAA Fe 02 





Tastes 


Ole 














conscious of Nature—to ob- 
serve it and love it! Send 
10c for new Problem and 
Idea unit, “* Making Friends 
with the Forests.” 

For top-notch results for 
all class art projects use 
CRA YONEX CRAYONS 

and 
EVERYDAY ART PAPERS 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY, 
875-975 Hayes Ave., 
Sandusky, 





Drills for your Social Studies Groups 
GRADED DRILL EXERCISES 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Old World Origins of American Cviination - - § 
Beginning of Our Nation (1763-1812) a 
Growth of Our Nation (1812-1900) 
ben United States in the 20th Century 

h book is bound in sturdy oaktag and employs every Wr 
ot of Completion, Multiple Choice Essay and ‘Tre e and False 

rranged that the child does net not write in in them, these 

ae will last for years. 


IMPROVING YOUR READING 

Helen 8. S. Wilkinson, B.S. in Ed., A.M., Head of Reading 

Center, Teachers College, Boston, and Bertha D. Sates AB 

Price $1.00, 

A cloth bound class text for pupils, containing 361 pages o! 

gvery known exercise and device that has proved suceoestl 
ial reading lementary Schools sné 

Junior mes Schools. 


Write - - for descriptive literature and booklet * 
fully ‘aanabll ing these books and other important texts te 
lementary Schoo! 
NOBLE & NOBLE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
100 Fifth Avenue New York 


ix k kee KRKRRRKS 


ekee 

















th Annual 320-Page Bargain 
ot a che nate Tiesteated, 
- individuals, wette 

in Books.” 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept.127 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ilinois 
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HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


Latest 1940 Releases! 


* Indicates latest 1940 releases. 
Modern, ca graded books for all grades, 
correlate with any text. This economical seat- 
work prepared by outstanding teachers and su 

rs——-proven practical in actual classroom 
usage. Printed in hectograph duplicating ink 
each book supplies enough material for 50 to 
100 pupils. 
*Music charts & drills—Usable ist to 8th 
IN . senssisintadiaituagniemmmininstetancsididneditined x 
Resting —oredas 1-2 -e4 (specify ) 
Arithmetic—grades 2-3-4 (specify) .. 
Language ite 3-4-5-6 (specif : 
Activity Units: ‘Life on Farm; *Bees & Ants; 


ae aoe 





isisix® 


—ee 
4-4-4 4 


Indians; Phonics & Reading; Scandinavian unit: 
England, Scotland & Wales: Price $1.00 each. 
Many other units on nature study, science, 
geography. Send for complete catalog. Satis- 


faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


COLOR _ 


“USE OVER” 
NURSERY RHYMES 


40 pages of attention-holding 
» material for reading, art and 
music. Attractive to children 
of all ages. Beautiful 4-color 
illustrations of 10 nursery 
rhymes; 10 outline drawings 
of same on “white blackboard 
slates.” Can be colored with 
wax crayons, color wiped off 
and slate used over and over 
again by any number of chil- 
dren. 10 original stories based 
on familiar rhymes; 10 nur- 
sery rhyme tunes in numbers 
for piano or xylophone (no 
musical knowledge necessary). 
Book available in flexible cover, 
Wy, /Pe Cercle, bound, or in a leaf 

orm for same price. ot Du 
4ND CLEAN plicating Ink.) Price $1.00— 
© use OVER specify choice. Circular on re- 
quest ! 


ma) (TS Tee 


e Natural color pictures of 40 folk dolls—dressed in authentic 
costumes. Stimulates yy it in sewing, home economics, 
Two (20 dolls or set) of 8-inch dolls, 
. set beund in flexible cover. 
Set No. 1—20 dolls ~~ on heavy cloth for sewing, stuffing, 
20 different dolls, printed on paper lami- 


NEW BOOKS JUST OUT! 


@ The Kind A bound volume of unusual 
demonstration i ‘selects. and interesting ideas, wen 


to k ten 
ing. (Not Duplicating Ink.) Price $1.50. 


oa sd Works of Art and Sculpture. For lower and upper grades. 
of famous and sculptures with ‘seerent 
ing article on or, of work and becksround of artist. (Not 
Duplicating Ink.) A bound book. Price $1.00. 














We pay postage when cash accompanies order. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


154 WN. Clark Street, Dept. 59; Chicago, Ill 
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©@ POTTERY CLAY ¢ BASKETRY © GAYWOOD » 
° 
z The most complete z 
z line of = 
: — . 
= oi 2 Handicraft 5 
é a 7 bad 
hicage | Supplies > 
——$— ° = 
3 shown and described 
in this big 40 page * 
» on +. Catalog. Almost any- < 
» thing you could use ° 
, < for Arts and Craftsis a- 
hildren 2 vailable from Burgess. ° 
—to ob- y High quality, low prices and prompt ser- > 4 
! Send & vice—plus complete instructions. Write » 
aa ® for your FREE copy today! ar 
oa FS BURGESS S HANDICRAFT < 
Friends «< . of BUR BATTERY 
7] > 117 N. Siabesh Ave chic z 
W. Duval St., Jacksonvilie, Flo [>] 
valts for B® GAYBOARD ¢ CORKCRAFT ¢ BEADCRAFT « 
s use 
»APERS y 
‘RAYON TWO GREAT BIG PRIMARY ART PACKAGES 
. for the price of one. Think of it! 
Ave + All Year Package consists of cardboard cut-outs 
io of every subject you will need during the whole year. 
Holiday Package consists of HOLIDAY posters 
—_—— and pictures made of colored paper with cardboard 
pattern attached. Ready for use. Includes ali the 
Groups holidays. 
SISES Biggest bargain on the market. Will completely 
solve your Art problems. Don't do without them. 


Send $1.00 for both packages today. 


1 PRIMARY TEACHERS SERVICE 
a Box 53, Calumet City, Illinois 





INDIAN books, pictures, katchinas, 
EVERYTHING needed for teaching 
about Indians. Send 3c stamp for 1940 
price list. GEORGE R. MOMYER, 
928 Cajon Street, Redlands, California 









nner ———vearegtey———venngy gens -———--otnggggaso————soennagganaynnm—-otangygnaer netgear 
er err er ce. net ra a Rae wen serra 
eae ee cAREEEE a as SERRE ESTO nn STESEEETTR on SEES ED SSUES 





CUT EXPENSES 
Ten Duplicating Maps For Only 29c 


Make your own outline maps from these ten clear, 
ww. master copies. Maps include: N. A., Europe, 
8. U. S., Africa, Western States, Southern 
Biases, N. E. States, N. C. States, and World. 


GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 14 Fresno, California 
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Wt 
THE SCHOOL BELL 
i 


@ THE INSTRUCTOR is going 


on the air! If you will turn your 
radio dial to short-wave station 
WRUL, Boston, at seven o'clock 
E.D.T. on Saturday evening, Septem- 
ber 28, you will hear the sound of a 
school bell. It heralds a new educa- 
tional feature, a radio program, based 
on certain outstanding departments 
of THe Instructor, which will be 
known as “The School Bell Rings.” 

Miss Helen Mildred Owen, editor 
of THe Instructor, will be present 
at the initial broadcast, September 28. 
She will explain the purpose and sig- 
nificance of this series, which will 
be heard on the second and fourth 
Saturdays of each month. 

The first broadcast will feature the 
Illustrated Unit in this issue, entitled 
“How Do We Use Fire and Fuels?” 
by Glenn O. Blough. This topic is 
of special interest in connection with 
Fire Prevention Week. 

The next broadcast, on October 12, 
will be based on “Your Science Ques- 
tion Box,” a department in “Your 
Counselor Service.” The other Octo- 
ber broadcast, on the twenty-sixth, 
will present “Life in Colonial Days,” 
the ten-page Illustrated Unit by 
Marion Paine Stevens, to be found in. 
the November issue. 

It seems highly appropriate that 
THe Instructor, which has always 
been devoted to the spread of sound 
educational methods, should broad- 
cast over WRUL, a station known 
for its dissemination of cultural. and 
educational ideas. 

If you have not had the pleasure of 
listening to broadcasts over WRUL, 
tuning in on THE INsTRUCTOR pro- 
grams will introduce you to a new 
field of interest. If you have already 
become acquainted with this station, 
we feel sure that you will welcome 
the appearance of THE INsTRUCTOR 
as an added attraction. We hope that 
the programs will be a source of pleas- 
ure as well as profit to you, and that 
you will call them to the attention 
of other teachers and parents. 


A REMINDER TO CLIP 
FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


“The School Bell Rings” 


Station WRUL, Boston—7:00 P.M. 


6.04 Mc (49.6 m) in eastern U.S. 
11.79 Mc (25.4 m) in western U.S. 


Sept. 28—“Fire and Fuel,” based on 
the Illustrated Unit in THe 
INsTRUCTOR, October, 1940. 

Oct. 12—“Your Science Question 
Box,” based on this department in 
“Your Counselor Service.” 

Oct. 26—“Colonial Life,” based on 
the [Illustrated Unit in THe 
Instructor, November, 1940, 











Thousands of Teachers 
Depend Year after Year 


on Webster 


The Use of These 


Books Increases 


Class Interest and 
Brings Better Results 


GEOGRAPHY 
List Price 

FAR AND NEAR 

SS OST Pe 24c 
LIFE IN OTHER 

LANDS (grade 4)..... .36c 
U.S. AND NEIGHBOR- 

ING LANDS 

Copia BF)... vocecsse ss 48c 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Grades $-7).....0.0005- 24c 


EUROPE (grades 5-7)... .40c 
ASIA, AFRICA, AUS- 
TRALIA (grades 5-7). .24c 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE 
(grades 5-7).. .40c 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
(grades $-7)......... . .40c 


ARITHMETIC 


MY ARITHEMTIC TABLET 
List Price 
A book for each grade from 1-8, 
I 6 Skssuceskan wads 18c 


Readily fits any text which retains the 
traditional grade placement of material. 


REMEDIAL READING 
EYE AND EAR FUN 


List Price 
Book I (grade 1-A or 2-B)......... 24c 
Book II (grade 2-A or 3-B)........ 24c 
Book III (grade 3-A or 4-B)....... 24c 


These workbooks develop independ- 
ence and accuracy in word analysis and 
recognition. 


READING 
List Price 
PRE-PRIMER SEATWORK..... 20c 
PRIMER SEATWORK.......... 20c 


FIRST READER SEATWORK. . 24c 
SECOND GRADE SEATWORK . 24c 


The above books help establish the 
various skills of word recognition and 
comprehension. 


Workbooks 


a 
me 


x: 











LANGUAGE 
WEBSTER LANGUAGE 
List Price 
Book I (grade 1-A)........... ..24¢ 
Book II (grade 2)........... anare 
Books III to VI,each......... 44ce 
Books VII and VIII, each..... .52¢ 


These new text-workbooks provide a 
basic course, but are also excellent for 
supplementary use. Pupils are delighted 
with them. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


List Price 
IN TOWN AND CITY 
ads 5. &5.00.0 nue. 4's +0 
NOW AND LONG AGO 
SOG so oan 's ok eae dane eno 24c 
GIFTS FROM THE PAST 
| ERE ee Pee eee 24c 


A new series of reading workbooks 
with social science content. 


Let Webster Workbooks Do It! 


Webster workbooks can do a lot for you. They can reduce your drudg- 
ery, save your time, stimulate pupil interest, and help you secure better 
teaching results. And they’re priced within the reach of every pupil. 


Write for Free Catalog of Elementary Workbooks 


We have just issued an attractive new catalog of elementary work- 


your copy. 


— 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


WASHINGTON AVENUE, 


books. This catalog fully describes all the workbooks 
listed on this page, and many others in all subjects. 
Descriptions are complete and many specimen pages 
are shown. We invite you to write for your copy. 
Just mail us a postcard bearing the two words work- 
book catalog together with your name and address. 
There’s no obligation, of course. Write us today for 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Z43-A 








7 








UNITED STATES 
POSTER MAPS 


cr . 
() 18"x 22" Maps to Build Up 
Four big background maps and colored papers to © 
cut and paste, all printed and keyed. Fascinat- § 
ing, instructive. 1, States, éapitals, important / 
transportation centers. 2. Physical features. % 
Chief Industries by states. 4. Important crops 
Set No. 720, 60c postpaid. 
Also South America Maps. A similar set of 
four with same information by countries. 
Set No. 721, 60¢ postpaid. 
and Mexico, Central . West indies. Four 
maps, and material. Set No, 722, 60c¢ postpaid 
(All three sets, $1.60 postpaid.) 
3.000 pA A. we oiaeaitied, Walkebid'and heipfole 4 
Mailed without obligation. 


Beckley-Cardy, 1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


“TEACHER PLANS 


saves me many hours of tiresome preparation,” 
says a teacher from Iowa. Scores of teachers 
write similar letters. 

TEACHER PLANS can save you many hours of 
tiresome preparation, make teaching more effi- 
cient, interesting and pleasant. These creative 
and functicnal art plans contain BLACKBOARD 
BORDERS, WINDOW PICTURES, SEASONAL 
MATERIAL, LARGE POSTERS, SMALL POST- 
ERS, FAMOUS AMERICAN SERIES, NATURE 
STUDY, HEALTH, SAFETY and CHARACTER 
MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION WORK, BAS- 
KETS, SEAT WORK, and GREETING CARDS. 


YOU GET 8 BIG PACKETS 
All the material mentioned above comes to you in 
8 big packets, one each month from September 
through April. Send right away! October packet 
now ready! It contains additional material for 
Halloween, Better still... send your subscrip- 
tion for the entire school year and you'll get 8 
complete packets. Use the coupon below 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP 
5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. 701, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me TEACHER PLANS. I enclose 
$2.98 for full year’s service 
|} $1.00 for Oct. and Nov. 
_} $ .60 for Oct. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
cITY 


IS YOUR FACE RED? 


Manners for the 
Very Young 


A boek designed for very young 
children covering everyday cour- 
tesy problems. On each page, twins, along 
with other children and adults, are shown in 
numerous social situations. One of the twins 
is correct in every case. The one who is in- 
correct gets his face colored red with the 
crayon, By Rath L. Millet and Margaret B 
Stephenson. 35 cents, postpaid. 


PUBLISHED IN BLOOMINGTON, ILL. BY 


MCKNIGHT & MCKNIGHT 


A NEW, TIMELY HEKTOGRAPH 


SEAT-WORKBOOK 
“MY COUNTRY AND I” 
A Citizenship Book for Grades III & IV 
Price $1.50 
Write for new catalogue 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. 
600 N. 2nd St. St. Louis, Mo. 


BALLOONS 
OWLS and CATS, OR- 
ANGE BLACK, 
ll in. high, with EARS and 


FEET—Each 2c, 55-- $1.00, 
100—-$1.75. 


ey A ges 


50—$1.0b, 100—$1.28. 





























SAMPLER, 15 balloons assort- 
ed, 20c. PRICES free. 


WYANDOT CO., Galion, 0. 


PUPPETS 


Ensovae.e Purrer Prosects 
can be oempleted by your class within available 
time, using our methods and materials. 
by educators for increasing interest in all sub- 
jects and developing art and craft skills. For de- & 











7 plays for only 7 characters, 75c; Puppet Project 
prograr: FREE; also list of materials 


ese eae eee eee wee ee @ eee 
HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, Dept. 1-100, Hamburg, N.Y. 
| | Manual —50 cents 
Enclosed is $ Please send | | Delis— 5c 
{ ject Outline— FREE 
RGBIOEB. -.ccccesecuscesnsnesstensuessersacenvenscevenssevecsvengesteses 
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The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as 
an assignment. Contributions must 
be sent by the teacher with a letter 
from her giving the name and address 
of the school and the name and grade 
of the child. Use a separate sheet for 
each contribution, which should bear 
the child’s name, grade, the name and 
address of the school, and the teach- 
ers name. Address contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 

Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


My Kitty 


I have a little kitty. 
Her fur is black and white. 
She sits upon my lap and purrs 
Before I go to bed at night. 

Anita Mak Harvey, 2nd Grade 
Branson Grade School, Branson, Colo. 
Mary Louise Ropertson, Teacher 


THe WooppeckeR 


The woodpecker pecked out 
A little round hole, 

And made him a house 
In the telephone pole. 


One day when I watched 
He poked out his head, 

And he had on a hood and 
A collar of red. 


Patsy Buwaron, ird Grade 


Stan’ »rrv is, Stanberry, Mo. 
Mow ~rown, Teacher 
. BEN 
ne for joy and fun! 
Jack- ..anterns for everyone. 


Candy, pumpkins, and good things to 
eat, 

More than I can ever repeat. 

It’s a time when there are bats and 
cats, 

And witches have on funny black 
hats. 

If you go through the woods and 
hear who-oo! 

It’s the great big owl to get you-oo! 
InENE McKERNAN, 5¢h Grade 

Franklin School, Butte, Mont. 

Evetyn J. LaHoopn, Teacher 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


Autumn leaves are falling, 

Trees are getting bare; 

"Tis a pretty sight to see them 

Falling through the air. 

On the earth is a carpet 

Of yellow, green, and red, 

Which soon will be covered 

With a snow-white fleecy spread. 

Now that autumn is over, 

And the trees have gone to sleep, 

The leaves must say good night, 

And nestle in their beds so deep. 
Joan Howe, 8th Grade 

West School, Newport, Vt. 

Rutn Maney, Teacher 


TEACHERS ~ 


HY don’t you suggest to the leader 

or program chairman of your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she, too, send for these 
two attractive programs that will insure 
successful meetings? It will relieve her of 
the worry and responsibility of selecting 
suitable topics, looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the discussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parents’ 
group. 

The programs, illustrated above. are at- 
tractively printed four page folders that list 
the topics selected for each monthly meet- 
ing. They are available in sufficient num- 
bers to distribute to the entire membership. 
Just send for them today and your group 
will be assured of a well planned, authori- 
tative and interesting course of study from 
September 1940 through June 1941. 


A Guide To The 
Preschool Years 


OTHERS of young children need and 
want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 
during the preschool years. They will at- 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Git? 


BY SENDING FOR THIS 


Please send me 2 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the b 
below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 

subscription rates. | 


— — —School Age Programs 


CWe 


FREE PROGRAM SERVICE 





tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 
siastic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 
as this program provides. 


Ways to 
Succeed as a Parent 


HILDREN never stand still, physically, 

mentally or emotionally. Each year 
the school age child faces new experiences, 
new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period. It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situations 
wisely. 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may enter 

subscriptions at a special half price 
offer in groups of ten or more. In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on 
the everyday problems of child care and 
training. 


Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


IN-10-40 
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Preschool Programs— — — | 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
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For THE TEACHER 


“CuitpcraFT,” Revised Edition, Teacher 
Series. 14 volumes, about 3000 pages 
and 2500 pictures. Cloth. $42.00. The 
Quarrie Corporation. Chicago. 

Volumes 1-6 of this new, attrac- 
tively bound edition contain poetry 
and prose selections from a wide 
variety of sources. The separate ti- 
tles are Poems of Early Childhood, 
Narrative Poems and Creative Verse, 
Experience Stories and Animal 
Friends, Tales and Legends, Our 
Own Country and Foreign Lands, 
and Holidays and Famous People. 

In the next six volumes are articles 
by authorities on the many aspects 
of education with which the elemen- 
tary teacher is concerned. The vol- 
umes are entitled Fundamentals of 
Teaching, Guidance of the Child, 
The School Subjects, Nature Ex- 
cursions, Units of Experience, and 
Teacher Manual-Index. 

Entirely new in this revised edi- 
tion are Volumes 13 and 14, double- 
page in size. Volume 13 contains 
illustrations of child art, and words 
and music to forty-eight hitherto un- 
published songs for young children. 
Volume 14 consists of large photo- 
graphs and colored plates illustrating 
aspects of science and industry as 


they affect the child. The science 
section was prepared by Glenn O. 
Blough, whose Counselor Service col- 
umn, “Your Science Question Box,” 
appears regularly in THE INSTRUCTOR. 


CraFts FoR Fun, by Evadna Kraus 
Perry. Photographs by Clarence Perry. 
278 pp. Cloth. $3.00. William Morrow 
and Company. New York. 

If you are interested in teaching 
crafts or in working at them your- 
self, you will find the simple, accu- 
rate information in this book very 
helpful. You will learn how to se- 
lect and work with various handcraft 
materials. The photographs indicate 
what results others, including chil- 
dren, have obtained. Linoleum-block 
printing, clay modeling, embroidery, 
weaving, making books, and working 
with wood and cork are described. 


READING WITH CHILDREN, by Anne 
Thaxter Eaton. 354 pp. Cloth. $2.50. 
The Viking Press. New York. 

Miss Eaton’s experience as a re- 
viewer of children’s books for the 
Sunday edition of the New York 
Times has given her a fine background 
for writing this book, which is ex- 
tremely valuable for reference. It 
affords the reader keen enjoyment, 
partly because of the author’s own 
delightful style and partly because she 
quotes from many of the books which 
she discusses. (Continued on page 10) 








FREE OFFER 


Fibertone, a newly developed paper for 
school use, is now available in project 
rolls in cream and gray. Ideal for use 
with colored chalk, powdered tempera, 


and other standard art materials. In- 
expensive and effective. Samples and 
name of nearest distributor will be 


mailed promptly. Address Dept I. 











cPECIAL HANDICRAFT KIT 


#/€? Yours for Only $1” 


"4 ‘kine Belt Kit List 


Price § .35 
Makes the beautiful Miss Ann Belt 
12 Artboard Ma asstd. sizes .38 
Make Plaques, Hot Pads, etc. 
4 Artwood Projects——Bracelet, Round .40 


Jewel Box, Napkin Ring & 6 Buttons 
Artwood may be painted, carved, burnt 

Ft. k and 1 Modeling Copper 56 
Make Book Covers, Mats, 








THOUSANDS NOW PLAY 


Ui 


who never thought they could! 





Grateful to U. S. School 


Wouldn’t Take $1000 for Course 





Plays on Radio 


I am grateful to you for your The lessons are so simple that I am happy to tell you that for 
services. I am now in a go anyone can understand them. I four weeks I have been on the 
orchestra. You have the most have learned to play by note in air over our local radio station 
complete and up-to-date musical a little more than a month. So thank . tic fi : 
correspondence school in the wouldn't take a thousand dollars So thanks to your institu = = 
world today. *R. McL., Ontario, for my course. *S, E Kansas such a wonderful course. Ww. 
Canada. City, Mo. H. 8., Alabama. 


You, too, can play any 


instrument 


By this EASY A-B-C Method 


OU think it’s difficult to learn music? 

That’s what thousands of others have 
thought! Just like you, they longed to play 
some instrument—the piano, violin, guitar, 
saxophone or other favorites. But they 
thought it took months and years of tedious 
study and practice. 

And then they made an amazing discovery! 
They learned about a wonderful way to learn 
music at home—without a private teacher— 
without tedious study—-and in a surprisingly 
short time. They wrote for the facts about 
this remarkable short-cut method. And the 
facts opened their eyes! To cap the climax, 
a free Demonstration lesson actually showed 
how easy it was to learn. 


The result? Over 700,000 men and women 
have studied music at home this simple A-B-C 
way. Now, all over the world, enthusiastic 
music-lovers are enjoying the satisfaction of 
creating their own music. They have found 
the key to good times, popularity and profit. 

Get the proof that you, too, can learn to 
play your favorite instrument. Never mind 
if you have no musical knowledge, training or 
talent. Just read the fascinating illustrated 
booklet that answers all your questions—ex- 
amine the demonstration lesson. Both will 
be mailed without cost or obligation. Tear 
out the coupon now, mail it today. (Instru- 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit.) 
U. 8. School of oo 610 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Forty-second Year (Established 1898) 


FREE DEMONSTRATION LESSON AND BOOKLET 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Without cost or obligation to me, 

I am interested in the instrument checked below: 
PIANO BANJO 
VIOLIN MANDOLIN 
GUITAR UKULELE 
ACCORDION (Plain or Piano) CORNET 
SAXOPHONE TRUMPET 
CELLO HARP 
HAWAIIAN GUITAR CLARINET 

Be ciihisansisesincagtStieseuhamnsitecnintbastesieaneasamtecnatmmenensiacsanmuait 

iss sitiesiesscsinetrsccinsttinernnashitniivninapnihanediatestatnsiialipsiciabmaeaiitanidagl 

I icscithitcnt sevens tchiinncniisinenshninsinns gatinniensapeecatiaiiaiimeninaiaiiiaeniaiaimial 


*Actual pupils’ names on s request. 


610 Brunswick Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


please send me your free illustrated booklet and demonstration lesson. 


TROMBONE 

FLUTE 

PICCOLO 

ORGAN 

DRUMS AND TRAPS 

MODERN ELEMENTARY HARMONY 
VOICE CULTURE 


Have You 
cc0 WEED GEE Becccecccqsepnenencccedunteeabaines 


State......... 


Pictures by profe ssional modele, 














Belts, Metal 
Plaques and figures and pins. 
Value $1.69 
BERMINGHAM & PROSSER co., Inte ~~~ de for $1.00 jnstree tions inc — 
© t t 00 s 20¢ St - 
10 E. St., 128 So. Sanga St., — e Kit for plu ripping Ex 
‘or Catalog— Dept. K 

N. ¥.C. Chicago, lil. PATERIK HANDICRAFT SERVICE 

227 W. Lake &t. Chicago, Ill. 
KNO WwooD : Do _ know Wood 


Trees—Leaves? 

The Wood Study Kit $ xno woop Tells Al 
Gllection of 24 species of American commercially 
wed woods in handy kit. Contains KnoWooD 
Booklet with 24 plates of leaves and seeds, describes 
tees, geographical distribution and uses. Scien- 
tifically correct data, authentic. Useful in Nature 
Study, Biology, Manual Taine. $1.00 per set de- 

red. Address B. F. RINGER CO., 404 E. 
Wisconsin Ave., * 23... Wis. 





High School Course 


CLM SCUL Many Finish in 2 Years 
Goce sroliiy an your time and chitises paral, oro, Savard “te 
subjec ts already 


58th, Chicage 









UTA ILL 0 


Show bi; a value P 
with sender’s name inscribed 1X Customer’ 


designs. rity Gane Ft Sari eriaieas etn Also Name 
Selis for $1, » you make He, 1 Ten giper tT 


unnecessary. on approval. 
CHILTON GREETINGS, 147 Essex St., Dept, Acs, Boston,Mass, 





Seabee of. Greglt for it Greait fori, wublec 


i. Det. 0-723, Drexel at 



















MAKE MONEY! 
GIVE A SCHOOL CARNIVAL! 


Rural schools can raise money as 
well as town schools, 


Free Instruction Book and Catalog 


Central Carnival Supply Co. 
1113-15-17 Nicholas Omaha, Nebr. 























Full page (9 x 12in.) draw- 
ings, instructions and ideas 
for all types of required 
work, created through 
collaboration of teachers 
and supervisors. 


Units, Projects and Cre- 
ative Activities in 


Geography, History, In- 
dustries, Foreign Coun- 


Crafts, Creative 





10 BIG ISSUES 7<* ONLY $2 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
| Please enter my subscription for | 
at $4. 
I within 10 days after receipt of the September iseve. Other- 
. . 4 wise | will remit by November 5. 
tries, Dioramas, Pictorial 1 
1 


10 Big Thrilling Issues! 
No Money Now—Pay Later 


The only monthly teacher’s magazine con- 
taining so much actual creative project mate- 
rial, activities and ideas for integrated class- 
work in the elementary grades! Now ranks 
among the best liked, most useful and helpful 


magazines published in the interest of 
teacher and pupil. 
NEW ... UP-TO-DATE . . . RELIABLE 


Unequaled in amount of usable project mate- 
rial in each issue. Entirely new editorial con- 
tent this fall. 


)} 1 year at $2, ( ) 3 years 
If | am not satisfied, | may cancel my subscription 


1-10-40 















Get this Latsst Book on.. 


RHYTHM BANDS 52" 


@ A step-by-step outline on how to organize and train 
children which makes it easy for any teacher to develop 
a successful rhythm band. Sim le—practical—built on 
Ludwig’s long experience... This new, handsomely 
illustrated book contains full information on newest 



























































































Ludwig equipment. 
OT Tune time | COmplete Outfits 
BELL BEGINNERS $5.45 up 











and ADVANCED 
RHYTHM BANDS 


Included in the new book, 
advanced ideas and prac- 
tical aid to advancing 
Rhythm Bands, by the not- 
ed Gladys M. Stein, intro- 
ducing the use of Tune 
Time Bells. This added 


Send coupon now for your 
copy of this handsome, new, 
illustrated book freeand with- 
eut obligation. 


LUDWIG & & LUDWIG, Ino. 


.sowne ry LUDWIG, Inc 1019 Ludwig zeez-a | 
1 N. Wolcott Ave. (Formertly Lincoin St  Enicage, m, | 
a obligation please send me your new book on Rhythm Bands. 
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— Social Studi RA NES RE, Oe RS TI , feature of the new book is i 
4 ia udies, of special interest and im- | Name -----.-.-.......... sraancnneecenecnnnenenasenan ienenntans : 
Health, Safety, Book Re- DB BIOER,. .....erccccecocecesscececesececenqzecancceessecoerecee portance. Send coupon to- EE EE a ey a i 
views, Articles by Teach- l bana. a ee oe ee ee i 
= GF ccccvcmscusesecscenecnsrsccecccs State | carr a5: es pemmnes ----State..... ..---.--ne-ee-senees ' 
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Besides the World Famous .... . 


“Perr Pictures 


of which millions have been used in schools 
and homes, and which cost only ONE CENT, 
Size 3 x 3%, 1000 subjects, TWO CENTS, Size 
5% x 8, 2250 subjects, for 60 cents’ worth or 
more of either size, assorted as desired, we 
also supply miniature COLORED pictures at 
ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each for 60 cents’ 
worth or more, postpaid, assorted as desired. Hundreds of subjects. 


FREE. To teachers. Abridged Catalogue and two samples of the Perry Pictures 
and a sample of Miniature Colored Pictures and a list of many of these subjects. 


Perry Pictures Catalogue of 1600 small illustrations, 15 cents in stamps or coin. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 





Rese Ronheur’s Famous Picture, “The Horse Fair.’’ 


The Perry Pictures Company, 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts. 


+ WANT $19002A YEAR 2 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS i a i mento ee Mie oo 








FRANKLIN INST., Dept. 1229, Rochester, N.Y. 


me Gentlemen: Rush to me without 
MEN—WOMEN g charge, 32 page book with list of 
Big Opportunity for Teachers £ U. S. Government big paid positions. 
Advise me also regarding salaries, 
32 Page Civil Service Book—FREE ¢ hours, work, vacation, ete. Tell me 
~ how to qualify for a position. 
Mail Coupon immediately— / 
/ Name... Senstpenenamineneepieniaenrens 
today sure. t 
Address 








ACHERS...Here is the IDEAL BOOK for 


gan, GROUP SINGING 


xi 
224 Songs With 
Words and Music ! 


This Book Contai 
74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 285,2sces Bivd.; Chicare 






Specially selected songs for group singing in 
schools, clubs, churches, homes, ete. Won- 
derful value! 20c per copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13 per hundred (not postpaid) 





SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS! 


Cut out this ad, and send 10c for examination 
copy. See for yourself what an exceptional 
book this really is for group singing. 1-10 














Clark = Primer 
. & 
Otis Preprimer 


Hatton 





First and Second Number Books 
Easy work in the basic number concepts for first and second grades— 
planned supplements to the child’s natural number experiences. Read- 
ing and number skills are developed hand in hand. First Number Book, 
24 cents; Second Number Book, 32 cents. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson WORLD BOOK COMPANY 2126 Prairie Ave. 


New York Chicago 


ry 


Silver Plate $s. 
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Gold Filled 


5.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Ciub Pins. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton $t., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 


vot (; UE: SCHOOL-CHICAGO 


Prepared Professional 
meng Offered by The Venus School : yo 
French Cutting, wg roy Line, Color, Fabric Analysis, Merchan- 
—_ Styling, Buying, Modeling, Sty le Reporting and Fashion Advertising,Fashion 
Executive Training, a Millinery, Fashion Illustration, Interior 
Decoration. COURSES BY THE RAY SCHOOLS: Commercial, Por- 
trait and Fashion , Window and Store Display, Advertising, rtising Copy Lay- 
get, Com Commpponeted Act > Design, Color, Industrial 
Tring = Individual Exceptional Environment 
WILLIAM F Pres. RUTH WADE RAY, Dir. 116 | S$. Michigan Bivd., Dept. 1-10 














The ot NURSING Acre Boulevard Hospital | 


@ ye \aele 
School of NURSIN ——e a 3-yr. course, 8- duty. 
8. Graduates 86 


PINS and RINGS 


for bulletin of fuil particulars and requiremen 


24489 W. Washington SERS cas, noe 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 9) 





SuByect INDEX To CHILDREN’s PLays, 
compiled by a subcommittee of the 
A. L. A. Board on Library Service to 
Children and Young People, Elizabeth 


D. Briggs, Chairman. 277 pp. Cloth. 
$3.50. American Library Association. 
Chicago. 


This dependable volume fills a need 
long felt by elementary teachers. 
Plays are classified under many sub- 
jects as well as by titles. The plays 
are not reviewed, but the number of 
characters and scenes required are 
given. All the plays indexed, except 
some pamphlet plays from the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Press, are contained in 


books to be found in libraries. 


For THE READING TABLE 


AMELIARANNE KEeEps ScHOooL, by Con- 
stance Heward. Illustrated by S. B. 
Pearse. Unpaged. Boards. $1.00. David 
McKay Company. Philadelphia. 

Attractive colored drawings tell 
this story as completely as the text, 
which describes how Ameliaranne re- 
turned the lost dog belonging to 
Miss Pennywinn, mistress of a board- 
ing school, and, upon finding that 
Miss Pennywinn had to go to meet a 
new pupil, offered to keep school for 
her. Painting, dressing in costume, 
and gardening kept her little charges 
occupied and no one minded a few 
minor accidents. 


Tue Bortte or Dust, by Anworth 
Rutherford. Illustrated by Helen 
Hughes Wilson. 244 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

Here is a tale of Bob Chaney, 
whose grandfather left him a myste- 
rious note giving the location of a 
buried bottle containing enough gold 
dust to send him to college. After 
many thrilling experiences, Bob and 
his cousin succeed in their search, 
having also aided in the apprehension 
of some criminals. 


Tue Lirtte Brack Hen, by Eileen 
O’Faolain. Illustrated by Aldren A. 
Watson, 135 pp. Cloth. $2.00. Random 
House. New York. 

The charm of this book lies in the 
delightful fusion of Irish practicality 
and Irish fancy. A little girl and 
boy love to sit beside the fire in an 
old woman’s cottage and listen to her 
tales of the fairy folk. So real do 
her stories seem that she and her 
young friends become involved with 
the fairies when they attempt to 
rescue the little black hen. 


Wirnin THE Gates or Oxrorp, by 
Eleanore Hubbard Wilson, author and 
illustrator. 177 pp. Cloth. $2.00. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. New York. 

Here is a lively tale of Oxford in 
Elizabeth’s time and of a master 
carver, turned strolling player, im- 
prisoned for debts incurred by his 
company. Primrose, his eleven-year- 
old daughter, and his son Robin, nine, 
hope to effect his ransom through 
young Master Walter Raleigh, but 
Robin, who makes verses as easily as 
he turns cart wheels, takes care of 
it himself. (Continued on page 11) 
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Easy to teach. 
New Interest - 
New 


ar Dclightfal: results. 
New Items 


stalled Postpaid a 
SSS 


including Won 6 in. "Mate rs 
ite 


pres Sree be informa’ 
Write today. Address Dept. 








TheO-P CraftCo. Inc., Sandsstey, Ohi 








The Meier Art 
Judgment Tests 


tok OK 
New Edition of Test I Now 
Available for Use in 
September 


OKOKOK 


Write for New Catalogue of 
) Standard Tests 


OK 


? Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, Extension Division, 
University of lowa, 
lowa City, lowa 





sett ity 








renner 
DO YOU TEACH ART? 
Let Me Help You ! 


I will send you 


1. Patterns with instruction sheets 
from September to June. 
Grades one through six. 
Different material for each grade. 
Order all one grade, or assorted 
rades. 
atterns actual size. 
All new material. 


Write TODAY for FREE 
Information to 


9g Sop 





THE CLARK ART SERVICE 
Elsa L. Clark 
Wheaton, Illinois 











Send For 32-Page Booklet 
«Care of the Teeth 
’ “Care of 


Shows how to make 





American Dental 
Se =o 





New Multiprinter $9. #8 
Film Dun icator 


Saves hours of copying time. Postpax 
Duplicates 100 copies anything yoo 
can write, print, type, draw or trace. 
Complete outfit includes new Malti- 
printer with changeable gelatin film 
(8'¢x18 inches) film protector, 40 
ored pencils, carbon paper, master copy paper, and sponge. 
Postpaid for $2.98. 50c deposit on C.0.D.’s. 

Multiprinter Co., Dept. 251, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, i. 


25 APPLICATION $10 
On 


Genuine Moentone, 

Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop 
ies, application size 244x344 guaral- 
teed. Send good photo or sna 
Original returned unharmed. 
| day service. Established, 1898. 
% MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

868 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wi 











Nationally 












o" ARTCRAE? 





ideas for Class Work 
How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
glass, placques, mirror pictures, copper brass 
craft, ete. Write for catalog |-10 today. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St., 
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AN UNUSUAL APPROACH TO 


TEACHING BEGINNERS 


LET’S LEARN TO READ 


A new primary workbook providing pre-reading 
activities for use during the first semester, has been 
designed to assist the child in developing the skills 
and habits y to . The mo- 
terial centers around the home, pets, toys, and fa- 
miliar child experiences. Intriguing and purposeful 
illustrations. 60 pages. Page size 14x 8 inches. 
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Send 20c for an examination copy. 


Other STECK INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


for Primary Grades 


Write for examination copies at 20¢ each 


@ Science 2 and 3 @ language 1, 2, and 3 
@ Music 2 and 3 @ Arithmetic 1, 2, and 3 
@ Reading 1 and 2 @ Health 2 and 3 


The Steck Elementary SCIENCE Series 


for Grades 2 to 7 inclusive 






Profusely illustrated, each text-workbook in the 
series provides text material, exercises, activities, 
and tests for a complete and integrated science 
course for the given grade. A complete Teachers’ 
Manval is available for each text-workbook, and a 
Handbook for teachers accompanies the entire se- 
ries. Write for examination copies at these prices: 


Bes. 2&3 —20cea. 
Bks. 4,5,6, &7—28c ea. 


Teachers’ Manuals, 28¢ ea. 
Teachers’ Handb'k, 50¢ ea. 


The Steck MUSIC Series 
for Primary Grades through High School 


Combining text material with interesting activities, 
exercises, and actual photographs, this series has 
been prepared to create within the pupil a lasting 
appreciation of music through a study of its struc- 
ture. Write for examination copies at these prices: 
Books 2 and 3—20c ea. Jr. High Book—28c ea. 
Books 4 and 5—24c ea, Sr. High Book—3é6c ea. 


There are Steck Instructional Aids 

available for practically all sub- 

jects. Write for new, complete 72- 
page illustrated catalog. 


THE STECK CO. AUSTIN, TEXAS 











HUMHORNS 


For. YOUR panmony BAND 

ANYONE CAN PLAY THEM 
ie 2) 
WYANDOT CO., GALION, 0. 
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CRAFTS 
FOR FUN 


By Evadna Kr aUS Perry 


a Complete, up-to-date directions © 
for 11 MAJOR CRAFTS 
Book-Making _Spattering 
Pottery Knotting 
Embroidery Weaving 
Clay Modeling 
Using Sheet Cork 
Modeling Metal Foil 
Working with Wood 
Linoleum-Block Printing 
Size 84%x5% 290 Pages 


With 115 photographs by Clarence | 
Perry ---and many diagrams. 
Complete Index Just Published | 
Price, $3.00 


Fe Tench Coshe = cil > 
a ah 


Free .~ 


Q spon recep lS o cover pon sed 














THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 10) 





TEXTs AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


First Numser Boox and SECOND 
Numper Boox, by Jobn R. Clark, 
Arthur §. Otis, and Caroline Hatton. 
First NuMBER Boox. 64 pp. Paper. 
$.24. SEconD NuMBER Book. 96 pp. 
Paper. $.32. World Book Company. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

These books are planned to supple- 
ment the usual primary experiences 
which precede the formal study of 
arithmetic. Lively, pictorial, and 
practical, they arouse interest in us- 
ing numbers. The problem of read- 
ing will not interfere with mastery 
of the subject. 


Jack OF THE BEAN Fietps, by Nina 
Millen. Photography by Barbara Green. 
Unpaged. Paper. $.25. Friendship Press. 
New York. 

Although there is no open appeal 
to one’s sympathy in this story of 
itinerant vegetable pickers, the sen- 
sitive middle-grader will wince at the 
deprivation little Jack and his family 
take for granted. That attempts are 
being made to brighten their lives is 
evidenced by the kind efforts of the 
Friendship Center. There are actual 
photographs of a migrant family. 


“ScrENCE IN Our MopeRN Wor tp,” by 
Ralph K. Watkins and Winifred Perry. 
UNDERSTANDING ScIENCE, Book One. 
432 pp. Cloth. $1.28. SctENcE “FoR 
Dany Use, Book Two. 500 pp. Cloth. 
$1.48. SclENCE FoR HUMAN CONTROL, 
Book Three. 588 pp. Cloth. $1.68. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 

The eleven or twelve units in each 
book deal in a practical fashion with 
various phases of science—biology, 
geology, chemistry, physics, water, 
weather, astronomy, health and food. 
The subject matter, photographs, and 
approaches parallel the interests of 
the age groups that will use them. 


SouNDs THE Letters Make, by Lucille 

D. Schoolfield and Josephine Timberlake. 

Illustrated by Catherine W. Wheeler. 

Unpaged. Boards. $1.00. Little, Brown 

and Company. Boston. 

“The teacher said to little Ben 

‘Remember, ng is not n. 

The sound of ng sings a song. 

It’s very clear in ding, dong, dong. 

Let’s make it clear in coming, going, 

In something, nothing, raining, 
snowing.’ ” 

A rhyme for every separate sound 
of every letter, illustrated with a 
helpful picture, makes up this book. 
Children will delight in the rhymes 
and with their help will become con- 
scious of the sounds the letters make. 


SPELLING IN Everypay Lire, by J. M. 
Steadman, Jr., and Harold H. Bixler. 
Book One. 206 pp. Cloth. $.44. Book 
Two. 449 pp. Cloth. $.48. Turner E. 
Smith & Co. Atlanta, Georgia. 

Book One is intended for the 
second, third, and fourth grades; 
Book Two, for the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh. ‘The study-test method is 
recommended for the former; the 
test-study, for the latter. The 
words have been chosen from selected 
lists compiled by vocabulary experts. 




















Here is a New Method of Art Instruction for every grade of 
school and of greatest value to every teacher: 


CREATIVE ART 
FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Eight books — for Grades | to Vill. By Louise D. Tessin 


Irrespective of the grade you teach, you will find in the Cre- 
ative Art book for that grade the most helpful group of projects 
and lessons you have ever used. 


Every phase of art work is covered. Every lesson offers the 
pupil method and inspiration for self-expression in seasonal prob- 
lems and general projects—in crayon, paint and cut paper— 


—supplemented by reproductions of famous Masterpieces 
in true facsimile colors with picture study outline— 


—a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of the 
work for each problem. 


Examination will convince you that the Creative Art book for your grade 
is the most efficient helpmate in art teaching available. Order a copy today 
—with Teacher’s Manual—and bring new zest to this year’s art work. 


Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State grade)... 50c postpaid 





LANDING OF COLUMBUS CUT-OUTS 


8362 Eight plates of designs representing the peo- 
ple and incidents associated with the landing of 
Columbus. Here are the ships, the Indians, the 
Knights in Armor, the standard bearer of the Casti- 
lian flag, the cocoanut and banana trees, etc., all 
well drawn, and making a most impressive picture 
when cut out and colored. Complete directions for 
coloring accompany the set. 


p Price, each, postpaid dialei ichaipenseiaaall $0.60 





HALLOWE’EN POSTERS 


Each three feet long — twelve inches high — 
beautiful — brilliant — fascinating 


8367“Big Poster” de- 
signs on sheets 12 x 36”, 
with numbered outlines 
to be filled in with cut 
papers, making brilliant and 
colorful posters for use individu- 
ally or as a frieze 12 ft. long. The 
portfolio contains four outline 
posters of Hallowe’en subjects 
with all necessary colored papers 
for completing the posters. 


$0.60 









Price, postpaid __ 








MAIL THE COUPON 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 





For $ enclosed send the following: 
Creative Art Book with Manual, 50c (State Grade) 
...Landing of Columbus Cut-Outs, 60c 
Hallowe’en Posters, 60c 
Name 
Address 











































Winning Community Support for Schools 


—THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER AND MIMEOGRAPH 


2 The first step in any public 
| relations campaign for public 
schools is the school news- 
c—____] paper. 

Many school systems throughout the coun- 
try have proved that well-edited, well-pro- 
duced school papers can inform parents of 
the work of the school, influence them to 
support school activities, increase pupil in- 
terest in class work, and create good will for 
the school in the community. 

And in thousands of schools, this basic 
public relations job is being done—econom- 
ically and by the pupils themselves—with 
the help of the Mimeograph duplicator and 
Mimeograph brand supplies. In many cases, 


the school paper has actually repaid the 
investment in equipment and shown a 
profit— money for other school projects and 
activities. 

If your schools haven’t taken this forward 
step in educational progress, write A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, or telephone our 





EQUIPMENT 





distributor in your city for complete details 
on how to go about it. 


Free Service for School Papers—A. B. Dick Com- 
pany offers a national service for school publications 
produced on the Mimeograph duplicator. Comprehen- 
sive suggestions for sizes, costs, advertising, staff 
organization, and complete production details are in- 
cluded. No charge for this service. Send for free book- 
let describing it. 


School papers are easy to produce, and more im- 
portant—easy to read—when the Mimeograph 
duplicator does the job. You can have the same 
high visibility standards in school newspapers 
that you demand when you are buying school 
textbooks. Two of the new Mimeograph dupli- 
cators to help you are the Model 90 (shown here) 
—and the Model 91 (in the picture above). 





MIMEOGRAPH 
CHICAGO, 





REGISTERED 


12 








IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
IN THE U. Se 





PATENT OFFICE 














A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. G-1040 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Send me free copies of the folders checked: 
- “A National Service for School Publications” 
“The All-Purpose Duplicator for Schools” 
— “The Visibility Yardstick” 


BE aia e vaeaw dh he Cone deh ee Cede eneey eee sea 
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THIRD- PRIZE WINNER 
repr 
MILDRED MAYME LOVERCHECK Seve 
Teacher, Buffalo Ridge School, —_ 
District No. 52, Gerald, Missouri fam 
was 
This is how Buffalo 
Ridge School looked fun 
soon after the first were 
@ THE most interesting project ever under- of our cleanup days. stun 
taken by our school grew out of an effort was 
to improve the condition of our school grounds. rolle 
For some years it had been neglected, and an ful | 
accumulation of trash, tin cans, waste paper, flow 
and ash piles intermingled with weeds, sprouts, Tl 
and brush to make our surroundings very un- PE: ¥ Cuter THE INSTRUCTOR and our Rewer As spad 
attractive. At ote visory Board, listed below. for : 
We introduced the project by declaring a Fannie W. Dunn They 
cleanup week. The pupils and I picked up i Professor of Education, Teachers College, sized 
scrap paper, tin cans, and other trash. We Sie Coluainta Universtiy, How veh, 5.5. the 
removed the ashes. After piling the brush Helen Heffernan wate 
: Chief, State Division of Elementary Education 
neatly, the larger boys decided that the appear- DO YOU usd your ‘toca! caviscument a 0 and Rural Schools, Sacramento, California plan 
ance of the yard would be further improved if basis for teaching? There is probably no bet- Watem May Sept of ou 
the straggly sprouts were cut. I gave them ped ny / i in your pupils’ interest in their Chief, Bureau of Curriculum Development, on a 
i a tate E. tion Department, Albany, N.Y. : 
my permission to chop down scrub-oak, black- _ To offer special encouragement for develop- third 
ack, and blackchaw prow that grew indi | yfawegnng sone gch tee GRE Sah A. atop ' 
criminately on the playground. Such native ment Contest. The awards will be as follows: U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. othe: 
shrubs and small trees as were deemed beautiful A Prise’ Bm Bape 9 _—_ } ae — Yn fodil 
and appropriate were reset in suitable places. ports seshing nent in sseelt, we wilt | present s Department of Education, University of Chicago, In 20 
The hawthorn, the dogwood, and the Judas nite), Station @ Debstheté-caveret B. c w day 
tree, or redbud, were three of che larger flower- Articles pee wines 2 pen, be available for Ginna tea nine satin anth 
ing shrubs that we chose. We searched our ~ os vena — lg S Fy holly 
library for material concerning these plants. turned. For further details, see page 79. We - 
Our interest in studying them grew until it few 
embraced a study of all varieties of trees and woul 
plants that grow in this locality. the 
We felt that it would not be safe to light Apri 
bonfires to dispose of the brush piles unless was discussed and admired. The program was school building—how old it was, who built it, As 
there were several men present. We decided to _ presented and applauded. and where the materials for its construction logs | 
culminate our Cleanup Week (which had ex- Then everybody had lunch. From the bas- came from. sion 
tended over a period of several weeks) in a kets came forth the most appetizing dainties, This interest in the school building led to an them 
cleanup day. We planned to make this day a which farm women of German descent well interview with the surviving son of the build- were 
combination of holiday, workday, and picnic. know how to make. The children (under er. As he is now an old man, he was able to purp 
We chose a Saturday several weeks in advance. adult supervision) roasted wieners and toasted _ tell us many stories of the early days in our of th 
Meanwhile we studied fire, its uses, and its marshmallows. Everyone feasted. In the community. After our visit we entered seri- saw 
dangers. We continued to study the native course of the meal the group had conversed so _— ously into a study of the history of the com- team: 
plants, shrubs, and trees on our school grounds. _congenially and had discussed the situation so munity. Moreover, we wanted to learn more ised t 
We prepared an exhibit of posters, booklets, thoroughly and carefully that it was ready to about modern methods of building, and pres- select 
compositions, and other examples of our reg- _— go forth as one man to start the work. ent-day building materials. to h: 
ular schoolwork to display on Cleanup Day. In a twinkling the remains of the feast were The improvement in the appearance of the How: 
We then arranged a program of lessons, poems, whisked away and the-room was made tidy. school grounds was marked, and as we antici- classe 
plays, and music to entertain our helpers. Then men, women, and children rushed into pated further aid in beautifying it, we con- We ; 
At last the Saturday designated as Cleanup the schoolyard. The men began to cut sprouts sidered the best possible methods of doing so. perio 
Day arrived. Pupils came with books and note- _ that had been considered too large for even our = The arrangements of flowers and shrubs around use o 
books. Fathers came with axes and shovels. biggest boy to cut, and to fell certain unsightly houses, churches, town schools, and certain arriv 
Mothers came with tempting baskets of food. trees; the women began to carry the brush to _ public buildings were discussed. After some perio 
The teacher came with wieners and rolls. It the near-by dying fires; and the children car- _ consideration the children decided that our ning 
seemed as though everybody came with some- _ ried the chips to the woodshed. That day our school grounds would be very much improved not c 
thing to contribute to the success of the day. project was recognized as a job that could not __ by the planting of shrubbery and flowers. As By 
Bonfires were immediately built to consume be completed at once. Therefore, a second there was no money available for this, we were were 
the unwanted brush piles and incidentally to cleanup day was designated. forced to rely for the time upon donations. seem 
provide embers later for roasting wieners. A The pupils’ interest in the project was keen. The patrons were generous, and in our solicit- had 
fire was built in the heating stove and several They studied the soil and the rocks on the __ ing and collecting of the donations we formed great 
kettles of water were set upon it. The exhibit playground. They became interested in the many worth-while contacts. their 
THE I 
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We continued our study of landscaping and 
of the spacing and planting of flowers and 
shrubs. We became interested in decorative 
plants of other states and foreign countries. 
But, as the pupils were few in number, rather 
small in size, and limited in time, we made but 
little progress in converting the hitherto un- a : 

cultivated ground into a garden spot until the is Geeumies Ge 
arrival of the second cleanup day. wheelbarrow, as a 

Practically every family in the district was wo wl emer ny P 

represented at this half workday, half picnic. 
Several entire families were there. This was 
remarkable only because there were but nine 
families who had children in school. The day 
was recognized as being equally dedicated to 
fun and to work. Trees were felled; stumps 
were blown out of the earth with dynamite; 
stumps were burned out with slow fire; brush 
was piled and burned; and logs and poles were 
rolled into piles. Then, after another bounti- 
ful luncheon, the group sallied forth to plant 
" flowers. 

The men with the heavier tools, including 
spades, heavy hoes, and picks, opened trenches 
for rows of flowers and dug holes for shrubs. 
They also spaded spaces for several medium- 
sized flower beds. The women did much of 
the actual planting, and the children carried 
water with a will. When we had finished 
planting, we had a border of roses at one side 
of our school grounds, a border of mixed shrubs 
on another, and a row of mixed flowers on a 
third. Our shrubbery included forsythia, brid- 
al wreath, rose of sharon, spirea, lilac, and 
other hardy varieties. We had a bed of daf- 
fodils, one of hyacinths, and one of narcissi. 
In addition to these we had a row of iris and 
day lilies along the drive and rows of chrys- 
anthemums bordering the walks. Seeds of 
hollyhock and sweet william had been planted. 
We were proud of one orange blossom and a 
few flowering almonds. Most of our flowers 
would blossom either before school closed in 


= oe 
' 





The pupils and the 
teacher shared in 
many activities of 
the cleanup days. 














the spring (our school normally closes in hs enti th 
April), or in the late fall. dren learn about 
it, As the day was far spent, and the poles and to on 
on logs had not been disposed of, a general discus- for the flowers. 
sion arose as to the best means of removing 
an them. Someone suggested that although they 
d- were too rough for lumber or other commercial 
to purposes, they were suitable for firewood. One 
ur of the men volunteered to bring his circular 
ri- saw to school. Two others offered to bring 
n- teams and wagons. Nearly every man prom- 
wre ised to donate a day’s work. This time the day 
es selected was Tuesday. Therefore, we decided 
to have our regular program of schoolwork. 
he However, we spent some time in our science 
ci- classes discussing simple machines and _ tools. 
n- We also spent some time in the social-science 
$0. period discussing the invention of tools and the 
nd use of fire in primitive times. When the day Rg! ee “3 
un arrived, the children devoted the entire recess fun, the community 
me period to watching the men work. That eve- aproeed to, have 
ur ning our woodshed was full of fuel that had ° . 
red not cost the district a single cent. 
As By this time, patrons, pupils, and teacher 
ere were working together as a group and nothing 
ns. seemed impossible. Almost every individual 
it- had come to realize that the pupils profited 
red 





greatly by an outside activity connected with 
their schoolwork, and (Continued on page 79) 
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Seatwork for "A Foot and Shoe Unit" 


Carolyn D. Andrews 


Teacher, First Grade, Michiqan Center School, Michiqan Center, Michigan 


Work these problems. 


The cobbler mended five 
pairs of shoes on Monday 
and four pairs on Tuesday. 
How many pairs of shoes 
did he mend? 

There are five children 
in the first row. Three 
children have polished 
their shoes. How many 
children have not? 

In our room there are 
the teacher, six boys, and 
four girls. How many 
pairs of shoes are there 
in Our room? 





Underline the names of 


the animals whose skin 


is used for soles of shoes. 


sheep horse 
alligator snake 
cow calf 
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Fill each blank with the 
right word from the list. 


We a cobbler and 
watched him work. 
He stitched some 
He _ us some leather. 











We a song about 
a cobbler. 

gave leather 

visited sang 





Select the riqht word or 
words in the parenthesis. 


Children should not wear 
shoes with (flat, high, low) 
heels. 

We should exercise the 
(bones, skin, muscles) of 
our feet. 

In each foot are (forty, 
twenty-six, five) bones. 

Each foot has (one, six; 
two) arches. 
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Cleaning and polishing shoes properly (above) 
and visiting a cobbler’s shop (right) were 


among our interesting and valuable activities. -.. 


I. Need for the unit. 

One day a little boy came to school with a 
new pair of “hightops.” In a few days high- 
tops became an epidemic. A short time later 
a little girl of six appeared with a new pair of 
shoes with heels at least an inch and a half high. 
Something had to be done before this type of 
heel became contagious. To ward off this dan- 
ger, and in keeping with the universal appeal 
of shoes to children, a foot and shoe unit fol- 
lowed in a first-grade classroom of thirty chil- 
dren. It lasted a little more than three weeks. 
Il. Objectives. 

A. To create a desire for sensible shoes. 

B. To bring about a knowledge of the bones 

and muscles of the feet. 

C. To teach the care of shoes in order to 

preserve them and to keep them attractive. 

D. To develop a natural reading situation. 

E. To create a natural situation for using 

language. 

III. Introduction. 

In a rhythm period proper walking was dis- 
cussed. The effect of the fit and kind of shoes 
upon walking came into the discussion. 

IV. Procedures. 

The children outlined one another’s feet with 
pencil, and then drew the outline of the shoe 
over the outline of the foot to determine how 
well the shoes fit. This was rather a crude pro- 
cedure but it made the children conscious of 
the need for correctly fitted shoes. A large 
chart showing the feet and their effect upon 
posture was discovered in the building. The 
children counted the bones of the foot skeleton 
to note the large number of bones. The arches 
were also noted. Some of the children stepped 
in water and then on paper. Then they out- 
lined the water imprints in order to observe 
their own arches. 

Foot exercises were practiced and a reading 
lesson was composed. 

1. Stand on tiptoes ten times. 

2. Walk on outside edges of feet. 

3. Pick up things with toes. . 

A visit to a health shoe store was suggested. 
A letter asking for this privilege was written 
on the blackboard, and then copied by the 
children. One letter was selected and sent to 
the shoeshop. A song entitled, “Fashions in 
Footwear” (see bibliography) was learned to 
be sung to the manager. 
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At the shoe store the children observed their 
feet through an X-ray machine. . One little 
fellow wiggled his toes to make sure that it was 
his own foot that he was observing. 

A child asked whether the bones of his feet 
were really green as they appeared under the 
X ray. A negative with its finished picture was 
produced to clear up this wrong concept. 

The man at the store told the children a little 
about the different kinds of leather in shoes. 
A study of leather followed and a trip to a 
cobbler was arranged. Here the various kinds 
of leather were shown the children and the 
process of shoe repairing was demonstrated. 
The cobbler found himself confronted with 
many questions, such as: Why are there so 
many different kinds of leather made from 
cowhide that is oak-tanned? The thread used 
in sewing shoes looks different from the thread 
our mothers use. What kind of thread is it? 

The patient cobbler, with a twinkle in his 
eye, answered all of the questions to the satis- 
faction of the children. “The Fiddling Cob- 
bler” (see bibliography) was sung, and the 
children returned to the classroom to classify, 
label, and display their samples of leather in 
their display case. 

Letters of thanks were developed on the 
blackboard. The following is a letter of 
thanks written on paper to the cobbler. 

Dear Mr. Black, 
We liked our visit. Thank you for 
the leather. We put it in our case. 
Yours truly, 
First Graders 

The stories and poems which are listed in 
the bibliography were read to the children. A 
shoemaker’s drill was taught. 

The children became more conscious of their 
shoes. Good grooming of shoes was discussed. 
Several days the children brought polish to 
school and polished one another’s shoes. 





A Foot and Shoe Unit 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CAROLYN D. ANDREWS 


Teacher, First Grade, Michigan Center School, Michigan Center, Michigan 


The children are standing 
on their tiptoes. This is an 
exercise which is used to 
strengthen foot muscles. 





The children were led to compose many 
blackboard lessons. This is the lesson made up 
after they took the trip to the shoe store. 


Our Trip 


We went to the shoe store. 
We saw our feet. 

We saw some good shoes. 

We had fun at the shoe store. 


When the mothers’ club met, the children 
concluded the unit by giving a demonstration. 
They showed the reading charts, and read them. 
They sang their songs, and did a shoemaker’s 
érill. They showed their display case, and read 
the labels to the mothers. 

This activity resulted in an experience of 
sharing which was very worth while, and which 
eliminated the showing-off element. 

V. Subject matter. 

The feet, each composed of twenty-six bones 
which are held in place by muscles, carry the 
body weight every time we stand. To help 
bear this load each foot has two arches. Like 
any other muscle, the muscles which support 
the arches may be strengthened by exercise. 

To aid the feet in carrying their burden, 
care must be taken in the selection of shoes. A 
shoe must be long enough and wide enough so 
that the bones are not cramped. The heels 
must be correct too. 

A shoe is composed of uppers and soles. The 
leather for the soles is made from the skins of 
horses and cows. It must be tough. The leath- 
er for the uppers is made from the skins of 
sheep, calves, alligators, goats, and other ani- 
mals, and is softer than the sole leather. 

Skins of cows, horses, and other animals are 
prepared by tanning. Tanning consists of soak- 
ing the skins in oak birk and water for near- 
ly a hundred days. There now are chemicals 
which do the tanning in less time, but the old 
way is still in use. After the leather is tanned, 
it is dyed the desired color. 

Shoes are preserved and kept neat by shoe 
polish. They should be aired and cleaned often. 
Minor tears or worn places should be repaired 


by the cobbler. (Continued on page 68) 
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Spooks and Cinders 


Ida Tyson Wagner 


H MILLY and Billy, jolly in their red sweat- 

ers, sat on the back steps, munching apples. 
Between bites they were talking about Hal- 
loween. Soon a freckled face bobbed up from 
behind the hedge. 

“Hi, Jack!” called Billy, spying his next- 
door neighbor. “Come on over. We're mak- 
ing plans for tomorrow night.” 

One leap and Jack cleared the low hedge 
that separated the two houses. Milly tossed 
him a shiny apple, and Jack sat down beside 
her twin. 

“I wish,” sighed Billy, “that we could think 
of something new to do this year.” 

Milly glanced up. “Yes, something that 
would be fun for everyone.” 

The two boys looked at her in surprise. 

“Wha—what do you mean?” Jack asked. 

“Well,” explained Milly, taking a deep 
breath, “it wasn’t much fun for us last Hal- 
loween. Somebody took our bottle of milk. 
We didn’t have any for breakfast the next 
morning. And we never found our doormat.” 

“That’s right,” mumbled Billy, his mouth 
full of apple. 

“Yes,” put in Jack, “and someone broke 
down Mother’s prize chrysanthemum. she'd 
planned to take them to the flower show. | 
don’t call that fun.” 

For a while no one spoke. At last Billy broke 
the silence. “Isn’t there something we can do?” 
he asked rather hopelessly. 

His twin laughed till her blue eyes were all 
twinkly. “Of course there is, Old Sobersides.” 

Then she told the boys all about her plan. 
Both agreed it was a good one. And so, by the 
time Jack’s mother called him in to supper, 
everything was arranged. 

The following afternoon, when school was 
over, a pair of spooks, dressed in sheets and 
masks, hurried over to Jack’s house. In answer 
to their call, a spook dashed out the front door. 
It was Jack. 

“Hi,” he called excitedly. 
just finished printing it.” 


“Here it is! I 


He held out a card for them to see. The 


twins read: 
“We're jolly good spooks 
And we'd like to do 
Something very nice for you!” 









WE'RE JOLLY Ga00 SPooKs 
dnp We'd Like To D0 
SomETHING VERT Ace 















































“When we ring a doorbell and someone 
comes, we'll hold the card out instead of talk- 
ing. That's the idea. Isn’t it?” asked Billy. 

Milly nodded her head and added, “That way 
no one can tell who we are. Spooks, you know, 
aren’t supposed to talk.” 

Down the walk skipped the spooks. Before 
they had gone far, a fluffy ball of silky black 
fur raced up. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Milly. 
lowing us. Go home, Cinders! Go home!” 

Cinders paid no attention. He merely be- 
gan to purr and wave his plumy tail. 

“What's the difference?” said Jack. “Let 
him come—although I have never heard of 
spooks owning a cat.” 

“Let’s stop here first,” suggested Billy, as 
they came to a white cottage. 

They tiptoed up the steps and rang the bell. 

“Oh, dear,” they heard someone grumble. 
“It’s probably- more pranksters. I'll be glad 
when Halloween’s over.” - 

It was all the spooks could do to keep from 
giggling. What a surprise the woman received 
upon opening her door! She was laughing by 
the time she had finished reading the card the 
spooks held out to her. 

“Come in, friendly spooks. I’m ever so glad 
you came. You see, I’ve an errand to do. Per- 
haps you can stay with Binny until I return.” 

So the spooks, followed by their black cat, 
trudged right into the house. Not one word 


“The cat’s fol- 


did they say, but they managed to keep a tiny 
girl happy until her mother came back. 

Next the spooks went to the store for a box 
of cinnamon for the twins’ grandmother, who 
was making pumpkin pies. Then they helped 
Mr. Jacobs rake the leaves from his lawn. A 






child who had lost his way was escorted home 
smiling. So it went the whole afternoon. 

All too soon it began to grow dark. The 
spooks turned homeward. 

“T’ve never had so much fun!” exclaimed 
Billy as they stood in front of Jack’s house 
talking it over. 

“Me either,” added Jack. 

All at once Milly gasped. “What’s become 
of Cinders? I hope he isn’t lost.” 


“That’s right,” admitted Billy. “I forgot 
all about him.” 
“Don’t worry,” Jack comforted. “Cats al- 


ways find their way home.” 

Suddenly, without any warning, an old 
witch whisked up the walk. She thrust a box 
into Milly’s hand and was gone. 

When the spooks had recovered from their 
surprise, Milly lifted the lid and peeked in. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

Nestled on a bed of waxed paper were three 
little pumpkin pies. 

“It must have been Grandmother Brown 
dressed like a witch,” Milly decided as she 
passed the box to the boys. “Don’t you re- 
member that she was making pies?” 

“Yes,” said Billy, breaking off a nibble, “but 
how did she know who we were?” 

Milly shook her head, and Jack looked 
puzzled. 

. At that moment a ball of black fur jumped 
out seemingly from nowhere. 

“TI know how!” exclaimed Jack, chuckling. 
“Cinders gave us away. He probably stayed at 
your grandmother’s this afternoon, and then 
followed her when she brought the pies.” 

“And just for that, Mister Cinders,” said 2 
happy spook, “I’m going to give you a bite.” 
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No Cheat, No Forget 


George R. Momyer 


@ RALPH MARTIN was up at daybreak. 
Pedro, the tall, gaunt cowboy, had prom- 
ised that he might ride fence with him. 

“How far is it?”’ asked Ralph. 

“Ten miles to the first corner,” replied 
Pedro. 

“How far all around the ranch?” 

“Forty miles, but we'll go only to the mile- 
high corner today.” 

Pedro roped two of the ponies in the corral. 
Another cowboy saddled and bridled them. 
He then fastened spurs on Ralph’s boots. 

“Put your foot in the stirrup, hold the reins 
tight, and don’t be scared,” he warned. 

“But I am scared!” whimpered Ralph. The 
pony knew it too, for it jackknifed in short 
jumps all the way across the corral. 

Pedro was on his horse, galloping along be- 
side Ralph. The buckskin ponies raced down 
the dusty cattle lane and out along the edge 
of Bar-K Ranch where Ralph and his parents 
were guests. The horses soon quieted to an 
easy lope. The trail led through a forest, and 
then into a clearing. As Pedro and Ralph rode 
down a creek bed, they found some Indians 
camped outside the fence. 

It was harvest time for pifion nuts. Chatter- 
ing Indian women were turning the pion 
pods in the campfire to make them pop open. 
Sometimes the pods opened with a loud report. 
Pedro talked with the women, and Ralph, fas- 
cinated by the popping pifion nuts, stopped by 
the campfire. A red-skinned boy with a ban- 
deau around his shiny black hair shyly pressed 
into his hand some pifon nuts. 

“Have some,” said he. 

“Are you Indian?” asked Ralph. 

“Zuni,” replied the lad. 

“What is your name?” 

“I have a Zuni name, but people call me 
Little Fire.” 

“Ready, Ralph,” called Pedro. 

Waving the shy Indian lad good-by, Ralph 
rode after Pedro. 

“Do you know Little Fire?” Ralph asked. 

“Yes,” replied Pedro. “Little Fire has been 
at school. I have not seen him lately.” 

Pedro stopped to repair the fence where 
lightning had split the cedar posts. Ralph 
helped. Then Pedro led the way to water holes 
that were nearly dry. 
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“Tt will soon be time for the snake dance,” 
said Pedro. “Then we shall have much rain.” 

A few swelling thunderheads were in the 
western sky as they rode on at a gallop. Soon 
they arrived at the corral. 

Many guests at the ranch were leaving in the 
morning for the Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremo- 
nial at Gallup. The Martins decided to go too. 


“I saw some Indians today,” Ralph told his 
mother. “They were roasting pifion nuts. A 
boy gave me some.” 

“Where did you see the Indians, Ralph?” 
his mother asked. 

“Near the mile-high post,” said Pedro, “there 
were some Zunis. They will be leaving in the 
morning for Gallup.” 

The next day Ralph and his parents went to 
the Navaho hogan in Gallup to buy tickets. 
At two oclock they arrived at the cere- 
monial grounds. As Ralph sat in the grand- 
stand with thousands of other white folks, he 
looked across the race track at thousands of 
redskins dressed in picturesque costumes of 
ceremonial days. All the way to the top of the 
near-by peak he saw scattered groups of Indi- 
ans. The visiting plains Indians, the Arapahoes 
and the Comanches, were there wearing their 
eagle-feathered war bonnets, and the Sioux had 
brought their skin tepees. On the natural stage 
there were war dances, war cries, booming 


drums, and masked gods. (Continued on page 75) 


October Stories to Remember 


Ethel E. Hickok 


THE ORIGIN OF HALLOWEEN 
@ HALLOWEEN, which brings to most of 


us visions of pranks and parties and all 
kinds of jolly fun, had its beginning in the 
days long before the time of King Arthur. 
The Druids or priests of Britain celebrated a 
festival in honor of the sun god and one in 
thanksgiving for the harvest, the two festivals 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


@ THIS glorious symbol of freedom was un- 
veiled and dedicated on October 23, 1886. 
It was presented to the United States by the 
people of France in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, and is a token of that country’s 
friendship. 
The statue was designed and executed by 
Frederic Bartholdi, a French sculptor. It is the 
loftiest statue ever built. 


ALASKA 


B THE United States bought Alaska from 

Russia for $7,200,000, or about two cents 
per acre, at the suggestion of William H. 
Seward, then secretary of state. People who 
disapproved of the purchase called it “Seward’s 
Folly.” The United States took formal posses- 
sion of Alaska on October 18, 1867. At 
that time it was a land sparsely colonized by 
Russian trappers and Indian traders, 


finally merging into one. When Christianity 
spread to Britain, the people were allowed to 
keep their old feast, but a new association was 
given to it by holding it in commemoration 
of all the Christian saints and martyrs. 

In his poem “Halloween,” Robert Burns 
humorously describes the performance of var- 
ious mystical Halloween ceremonies by the 
young people of Scotland. 


The Statue of Liberty weighs 225 tons. It 
has a skeleton framework of iron which is cov- 
ered with bronze. The mammoth electric torch 
held in the hand of the giantess is 305 feet 
above the waters of New York Harbor. The 
figure itself is 152% feet high. Inside the 
statue a stairway leads to the head, and another 
one through the arm to the torch. 

The statue is located on Bedloe’s Island in 
New York Harbor. There it has stood for 
fifty-four years, guiding vessels to the land of 
religious and personal freedom. 


In 1895 and 1896, deposits of gold were 
found in the Klondike River. In 1890 gold 
was found near Nome and men flocked to 
Alaska to stake out claims. Alaska also pro- 
duces copper, silver, and other minerals. 

Mining is not the only industry of Alaska. 
Agriculture, lumbering, fishing, and fur trad- 
ing are other Alaskan industries. 

In 1912, Alaska was made a territory. Its 
governor is appointed by the president of the 
United States for a term of four years. 





Throughout the coming year other stories by Miss Hickok, giving interesting information about special days, 


will appear in THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Well Do You Remember What You Read?” 


Turn to page 68 for questions on these stories under the title “How 
Refer to page 13 for a photograph of the Statue of Liberty. 
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The First Grade Learns Linear Measure 


MARY GARDNER 


Formerly, Primary Supervisor, State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota 


Lesson I 


The class is seated in an informal group 
around the teacher. 

TEACHER—Who is the tallest in our class? 

cLass—Bill. No, Mary. Susan, maybe. 

TEACHER—How can we tell? 

cLass—Make them all stand up in a row. 

TEACHER—You may arrange them, Tom. 
Put the tallest first in line. 

(Tom begins, and the children often dis- 
agree, as his eye does not prove true enough.) 

cLass—Mary isn’t as tall as Jane. Bill 
doesn’t belong there. Put Jane farther up. 

(At last the line is satisfactory to all.) 

TEACHER—Who is the tallest? 

CLASS—Mary. 

TEACHER—How tall are you, Mary? 

MARY—I don’t know. 

TEACHER—Hiow tall is Mary, children? 

(Various guesses are made all the way from 
two feet to eight feet, showing that while the 
children use the term feet, they have no con- 
ception of the actual length of a foot.) 

TEACHER——Show us how far you can jump, 
Jim. Do a standing jump. Tom and Bill, be 
ready to make a chalk line where Jim’s heels 
land. Try to come down on your toes, Jim, 
and then lower your heels. 

(Jim jumps. The boys record the jump.) 

TEACHER—-How far did you jump, Jim? 

jim—I don’t know, but I can jump farther 
than Bill. 

TEACHER—Can you? Let Bill try then. 

(Bill jumps, and goes beyond the overcon- 
fident Jim.) 

TEACHER-—How far did you jump, Bill? 

BILL—I don’t know; about six feet, I guess. 

(The children volunteer with equally wild 
guesses, showing a second time that they have 
no idea of the measure they are talking about.) 

(The teacher, at this point, gives each mem- 
ber of the class a foot rule.) 

TEACHER— What did I give you? 

cLass—A ruler. A foot. A measure. 


TEACHER-——-What people use this foot rule? 
(Uses the correct term without comment.) 

CLAsSs—The carpenter. Dry-goods people. 
Bricklayers. Paper hangers. 

TEACHER—What do they use it for? 


cLass—To measure things. To draw lines. 

TEACHER—Why is it called a foot rule? 

cLass—lIt’s longer than my foot. My daddy’s 
foot is longer than this ruler. It doesn’t look 
like anybody’s foot. 

TEACHER—I Il tell you. Long, long ago, 
this measure had to be as long as the foot of the 
man who was king at that time. If the king 
had a short foot, the ruler was short. If the 
king was a big man and had a long foot, the 
ruler was long. What trouble might that make? 

cLass—Carpenters couldn’t have the same 
measure all the time. Sometimes you'd get only 
a little cloth; sometimes a good deal. 

TEACHER—Exactly. So the people decided 
to make the ruler always the same length no 
matter whether the king was large or small. 
Look at your rulers. What do you see? 

cLass—Oh, I see figures. There are some 
lines on mine. I see some little parts. 

TEACHER—Count those little parts, as you 
call them. 

cLass—There are twelve of them on mine. 
I know what you call them. They’re inches. 

TEACHER—Yes, and how many in every 
foot? 

cLass—T welve inches in a foot. 

TEACHER—Hold your ruler as I do. (Holds 
it horizontally.) Hold it out as far as you can 
reach. Close one eye, as you do in art class 
when you are looking at a picture. Take a pic- 
ture in your mind of this ruler. . Leave the 
ruler at your seat. Go to the blackboard and 
draw a line exactly as long as your ruler. Try 
only once. It is not fair to erase, so think be- 
fore you draw. 

(Children work at blatRboard, and then 
take their seats.) 

TEACHER—What is the matter with Jim’s 
line? 

cLass—lIt is too long. 

TEACHER—Bring your ruler, Jim. . Measure 
your line, and mark where you should have 
stopped. What do you say about Mary’s line? 

cLass—Too short. Just right, I think. 

TEACHER—Show us, Mary. 

cLass—Almost right. A bit short. 

(Continue until all the lines have been esti- 
mated, tested, and corrected. Repeat, this time 
taking a mental picture of the ruler held in a 









vertical position. The eye observes horizontal 
distances more easily and more accurately than 
vertical distances.) 


Lesson II 


The class is seated around a table. A news- 
paper and scissors are at each place, 

TEACHER—Play this newspaper is something 
else we can measure. What is yours going to 
be, Mary? 

MARY—Mine is some pink satin. 

BILL—Mine is a board for a raft. 

JANE—Mine is lace, 

TEACHER—Very well. Cut what you think 
is a foot. 

(The children cut. The teacher calls for 
estimates as she did with the lines on the black- 
board. Then she distributes rulers so that the 
class may test and make needed corrections. 
Then she hands each child a strip of paper 
which she has previously cut accurately.) 

TEACHER—Tell me how much lace I have. 

(The strips are of varied lengths, both less 
and more than a foot. The children measure 
and report in inches. If the report is inaccurate 
ask for remeasurement.) 


Lesson III 


TEACHER—Now that we know how to meas- 
ure suppose we try our jumping again. Jim 
may have the first turn. Bill and Tom may 
mark and measure as he lands. Jane may keep 
score for all of us on the blackboard. 

The records were: 

Bill—3 feet 4 inches. 

Tom—3 feet 1 inch. 

Mary—3 feet 8 inches. 

Jane—2 feet 10 inches. 

Jim—2 feet. 

Susan—1 foot 11 inches. 

TEACHER—Who made the longest jump? 
The shortest? The next to the longest? How 
much farther did Bill jump than Tom? 


Lesson IV 


TEACHER—What shall we measure today? 

cLass—The table. The window. Ourselves. 

TEACHER—That would be interesting. I'll 
show you exactly how to do it the first time, 
and then you may measure one another. Who 
is the tallest in the class? 

CLASS—Mary. 

TEACHER—Come up here, Mary. How tall 
do you think Mary is, children? 

cLass (estimating a little. more intelligently 
now)—Three and one-half feet. Five feet. 

TEACHER—We'll see. Stand against the wall, 
Mary. The backs of your shoes should touch 
the wall. Look straight ahead of you. Watch 
me put the ruler level on Mary’s head, Where 
the ruler touches the blackboard I make a 
mark. Then we measure from the floor up. 
Count as I measure. How tall is Mary? 

cCLass—One, two, three, four feet. 

TEACHER—Now you may choose partners 
and measure one another. I'll write your 
names. As soon as you have the measurement 
of your partner, write it after his name. 

(Questions requiring comparison, as in the 
case of the standing jumps, are asked.) 

TEACHER—Now you ask the questions this 
time and call on someone to answer. 
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B® ONE day a child brought to school for us 

to read a beautifully edited and illustrated 
copy of Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha. 
During the study and discussion of the poem, 
many questions arose relating to Indians. Two 
lists were made on the blackboard. One list 
contained facts which the children already 
knew about Indians. The other was made up 
of questions which the class desired to have 
answered. 

Many of the girls and boys in our communi- 
ty have seen Indians. There are Indians near 
our city who come to town to sell their baskets. 
The children have a fair idea of their dress 
and appearance. Questions were asked as the 
unit progressed, and the children listed them 
and looked up the information desired. 


GATHERING MATERIAL 


The children brought to school everything 
they could find which pertained to Indians. 
One little girl brought an Indian blanket, and 
another girl brought a deerskin. A boy 
brought a small Indian canoe and paddle. A 
framed picture of an Indian warrior was loaned 
to us by one child. Many children brought 
pieces of birch bark and fashioned from them 
miniature wigwams and canoes. Other chil- 
dren cut out Indian pictures from magazines 
and newspapers. The best of these were mount- 
ed: Two of the class had Indian play suits 
which they brought to school. 

The little girl who was room librarian for 
the month appointed a committee to go to the 
public library and look for books on Indians 
suitable for the grade to read. These were 
brought to school and placed on our reading 
table. We could keep them for two weeks. 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Shelter— 

The children thought it would be fun to 
build a tepee large enough for several of them 
They found out all 


to play in at one time. 
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they could about a real tepee. They secured 
information through reading, looking at pic- 
tures, and asking questions. They learned that 
there were two types of shelter common to the 
Indians of the Northwest, the skin tepee and 
the birch-bark wigwam. The possibility of 
making either type was discussed. The birch- 
bark wigwam was rejected inasmuch as real 
birch bark was too difficult for us to obtain. 
The class voted in favor of the skin tepee. 

Many problems presented themselves. The 
class first decided upon the number of poles 
they would use. This determined the size of 
their tepee. They had learned that small te- 
pees were made from eight poles, and this was 
as large as the size of our room would allow. 
Some difficulty was encountered in securing 
poles of uniform size. After they were col- 
lected, they were sawed to eight feet in length. 

Setting up the tepee was a hard task. The 
children found tke best directions in the Book 
of Woodcraft, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
They learned that three of the poles must first 
be tied together about a foot from the top and 
then spread out to form a tripod. The other 
poles were to be added to this original cluster, 
forming a complete circle on the floor. 

Since it was not possible for the third-grade 
girls and boys to handle the heavy cedar poles, 
the oldest boys in the school were asked to set 
up and tie together the poles. It was soon dis- 
covered that the poles were going to slide on 
the smooth floor. Someone suggested that long 
nails be driven through each pole and into the 
floor. Permission was obtained.to do this. 





The children exhibit the tepee that they constructed, the deer- 


skin that they borrowed, and some of the articles that they made, 


& 





When the poles were made secure, the chil- 
dren were ready to work on the cover for the 
tepee. One child thought that burlap bags 
would look like skins. A great many potato 
sacks and bags were brought to school. The 
best of these were selected, and the girls ripped 
them open and washed them. 

During this stage of the activity, the class 
studied how the skins were obtained, cured, and 
sewed together. It had been observed from 
pictures that many tepees were decorated. The 
children wished to decorate their tepee. Not 
everyone could help with this, so the children 
chose the girls and boys most proficient in art. 
This committee looked up many Indian sym- 
bols. Some were drawn on the blackboard. 
They learned that a simple triangle meant a 
mountain to some tribes. Then they experi- 
mented drawing triangles on paper, trying to 
create designs from them. They worked in 
this way with other elementary symbols. 

The class then looked up information on how 
the Indians obtained their colors, They dis- 
cussed the possibility of making colors from 
berries, nuts, and bark. The making of dye 
did not seem feasible in our school where there 
were no facilities for heating water. They 
then brought half-full cans of house paint from 
home. They thoroughly understood that this 
was not the method of decorating that the In- 
dians used. The burlap was spread over news- 
papers on a long, low table and thumbtacked 
down. The best designs were selected and 
painted on the burlap. 

It took much ingenious planning to place 
the burlap pieces effectively on the poles. They 
were arranged many times before the result 
proved satisfactory, and before the burlap 
pieces were finally sewed together with a large 
needle and stout thread. An opening was left 
at the top for a smoke hole. The doorway was 
arranged so that it could be completely closed 
in case of imaginary inclement weather. The 
children were delighted to discover that from a 
short distance the burlap resembled old wrin- 
kled skins. 

Several boys constructed a fireplace inside 
the tepee. Driftwood was brought from the 
beach, and jagged scraps of red paper were used 
to represent fire. Inside the tepee, the chil- 
dren kept the crude bows and arrows which 
they had made, and the hatchets or tomahawks, 
which they made by binding sharp, flat stones 
to sticks. Here they also had their wampum 
(clamshells), a turkey-feather broom to keep 
the tepee neat, their favorite Indian stories, 
and later their pottery. 

At this point in the activity, it was nec- 
essary to divide the children into groups for 
playing and working in the tepee. The class 
had become familiar with the names of differ- 
ent Indian tribes, and had been told that the 
Ojibwa or Chippewa tribe (Continued on page 68) 

















Spooks and Cinders 


Ida Tyson Wagner 


@ MILLY and Billy, jolly in their red sweat- 

ers, sat on the back steps, munching apples. 
Between bites they were talking about Hal 
loween. Soon a freckled face bobbed up from 
behind the hedge. 

“Hi, Jack!” called Billy, spying his next 
door neighbor. “Come on over. We're mak 
ing plans for tomorrow night.” 

One leap and Jack cleared the low hedge 


Milly tossed 


him a shiny apple, and Jack sat down beside 


that separated the two houses. 


her twin, 
“ wish,” sighed Billy, “that we could think 
of something new to do this year.” 
Milly glanced up. “Yes, something that 
would be fun for everyone.” 
The two boys looked at her in surprise. 
“Wha—what do you mean?” Jack asked. 
“Well,” Milly, 


breath, “it wasn’t much fun for us last Hal 


explained taking a deep 


loween. Somebody took our bottle of milk. 
We didn’t have any for breakfast the next 
morning. And we never found our doormat.” 
“That's right,” mumbled Billy, his mouth 
full of apple. 
“Yes,” 


down Mother's prize chrysanthemums. 


put in Jack, “and someone broke 
She'd 
planned to take them to the flower show. | 
don’t call that fun.” 

For a while no one spoke. At last Billy broke 
the silence. “Isn't there something we can do?” 
he asked rather hopelessly. 

His twin laughed till her blue eyes were all 
twinkly. “Of course there is, Old Sobersides.” 

Then she told the boys all about her plan: 
Both agreed it was a good one. And so, by the 
time Jack’s mother called him in to supper, 
everything was arranged. 

The following afternoon, when school was 
over, a pair of spooks, dressed in sheets and 
masks, hurried over to Jack’s house. In answer 
to their call, a spook dashed out the front door. 
It was Jack. 

“Hi,” he called excitedly. 


just finished printing it.” 


“Here it is! | 


He held out a card for them to see. The 
twins read: 
“We're jolly good spooks 
And we'd like to do 


Something very nice for you!” 
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“When we ring a doorbell and someone 
comes, we'll hold the card out instead of talk 
Isn't it?” asked Billy. 


Milly nodded her head and added, “That way 


ing. That’s the idea. 


no one can tell who we are. Spooks, you know, 
aren't supposed to talk.” 

Before 
they had gone far, a fluffy ball of silky black 


Down the walk skipped the spooks. 


fur raced up. 
“Oh, dear!” cried Milly. 


lowing us, 


“The cat's fol 
Go home, Cinders! Go home!” 
Cinders paid no attention. He merely be 
gan to purr and wave his plumy tail. 

“What's the difference?” said Jack. “Let 
him come—although I have never heard of 
spooks owning a cat.” 

“Let’s stop here first,” suggested Billy, as 
they came to a white cottage. 

They tiptoed up the steps and rang the bell. 

“Oh, dear,” they heard someone grumble. 
“It’s probably more pranksters. [Il be glad 
when Halloween’s over.” 

[It was all the spooks could do to keep from 
giggling. 
upon opening her door! 


What a surprise the woman received 
She was laughing by 
the time she had finished reading the card the 
spooks held out to her. 

“Come in, friendly spooks. I’m ever so glad 
you came. You see, I've an errand to do. Per- 
haps you can stay with Binny until I return.” 

So the spooks, followed by their black cat, 
trudged right into the house. Not one word 
did they say, but they managed to keep a tiny 
girl happy until her mother came back. 

Next the spooks went to the store for a box 
of cinnamon for the twins’ grandmother, who 
was making pumpkin pies. Then they helped 
Mr. Jacobs rake the leaves from his lawn. A 
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child who had lost his way was escorted home 
smiling. So it went the whole afternoon. 

All too soon it began to grow dark. ‘The 
spooks turned homeward. 

“I’ve never had so much fun!” exclaimed 
Billy as they stood in front of Jack's house 
talking it over. 

“Me either,” added Jack. 

All at once Milly gasped. 
of Cinders? I hope he isn't lost.” 

“That’s right,” admitted Billy. 
all about him.” 

“Don’t worry,” Jack comforted. 
ways find their way home.” 


“What's become 
“I forgot 
“Cats al- 
Suddenly, without any warning, an old 


She thrust a box 
into Milly’s hand and was gone. 


witch whisked up the walk. 


When the spooks had recovered from their 
surprise, Milly lifted the lid and peeked in. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

Nestled on a bed of waxed paper were three 
little pumpkin pies. 

“Tt must have been Grandmother Brown 
dressed like a witch,” Milly decided as_ she 
passed the box to the boys. “Don’t you re- 
member that she was making pies?” 

“Yes,” said Billy, breaking off a nibble, “but 
how did she know who we were?” 

Milly shook her head, and Jack looked 
puzzled. 

At that moment a ball of black fur jumped 
out seemingly from nowhere. 

“IT know how!” exclaimed Jack, chuckling. 
“Cinders gave us away. He probably stayed at 
your grandmother’s this afternoon, and then 
followed her when she brought the pies.” 

“And just for that, Mister Cinders,” said 4 
happy spook, “I’m going to give you a bite. 
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No Cheat, No Forget 


George R. Momyer 


B RALPH MARTIN was up at daybreak. 
Pedro, the tall, gaunt cowboy, had prom- 
ised that he might ride fence with him. 

“How far is it?’”’ asked Ralph. 

“Ten miles to the first corner,” replied 
Pedro. 

“How far all around the ranch?” 

“Forty miles, but we’il go only to the mile- 
high corner today.” 

Pedro roped two of the ponies in the corral. 
Another cowboy saddled and bridled them. 
He then fastened spurs on Ralph’s boots. 

“Put your foot in the stirrup, hold the reins 
tight, and don’t be scared,” he warned. 

“But I am scared!” whimpered Ralph. The 
pony knew it too, for it jackknifed in short 
jumps all the way across the corral. 

Pedro was on his horse, galloping along be- 
side Ralph. The buckskin ponies raced down 
the dusty cattle lane and out along the edge 
of Bar-K Ranch where Ralph and his parents 
were guests. The horses soon quieted to an 
casy lope. The trail led through a forest, and 
then into a clearing. As Pedro and Ralph rode 
down a creek bed, they found some Indians 
camped outside the fence. 

It was harvest time for pinon nuts. Chatter- 
ing Indian women were turning the pifon 
pods in the campfire to make them pop open. 
Sometimes the pods opened with a loud report. 
Pedro talked with the women, and Ralph, fas- 
cinated by the popping pifon nuts, stopped by 
the campfire. A red-skinned boy with a ban- 
deau around his shiny black hair shyly pressed 
into his hand some piion nuts. 

“Have some,” said he. 

“Are you Indian?” asked Ralph. 

“Zuni,” replied the lad. 

“What is your name?” 

“I have a Zuni name, but people call me 
Little Fire.” 

“Ready, Ralph,” called Pedro. 

Waving the shy Indian lad good-by, Ralph 
rode after Pedro. 

“Do you know Little Fire?” Ralph asked. 

“Yes,” replied Pedro. “Little Fire has been 

at school. I have not seen him lately.” 
_ Pedro stopped to repair the fence where 
lightning had split the cedar posts. Ralph 
helped. Then Pedro led the way to water holes 
that were nearly dry. 
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“Tt will soon be time for the snake dance,” 
said Pedro. “Then we shall have much rain.” 

A few swelling thunderheads were in the 
western sky as they rode on at a gallop. Soon 
they arrived at the corral. 

Many guests at the ranch were leaving in the 
morning for the Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremo- 
nial at Gallup. The Martins decided to go too. 


“I saw some Indians today,” Ralph told his 
mother. “They were roasting pifion nuts. A 
boy gave me some.” 

“Where did you sce the Indians, Ralph?” 
his mother asked. 

“Near the mile-high post,” said Pedro, “there 
were some Zunis. They will be leaving in the 
morning for Gallup.” 

The next day Ralph and his parents went to 
the Navaho hogan in Gallup to buy tickets. 
At two o'clock they arrived at the cere- 
monial grounds. As Ralph sat in the grand- 
stand with thousands of other white folks, he 
looked across the race track at thousands of 
redskins dressed in picturesque costumes of 
ceremonial days. All the way to the top of the 
near-by peak he saw scattered groups of Indi- 
ans. The visiting plains Indians, the Arapahoes 
and the Comanches, were there wearing their 
eagle-feathered war bonnets, and the Sioux had 
brought their skin tepees. On the natural stage 
there were war dances, war cries, booming 
drums, and masked gods. (Continued on page 75) 


October Stories to Remember 
Ethel E. Hickok 


THE ORIGIN OF HALLOWEEN 
B HALLOWEEN, which brings to most of 


us visions of pranks and parties and all 
kinds of jolly fun, had its beginning in the 
days long before the time of King Arthur. 
The Druids or priests of Britain celebrated a 
festival in honor of the sun god and one in 
thanksgiving for the harvest, the two festivals 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


B THIS glorious symbol of freedom was un- 
veiled and dedicated on October 23, 1886. 
It was presented to the United States by the 
people of France in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, and is a token of that country’s 
friendship. 
The statue was designed and executed by 
Frederic Bartholdi, a French sculptor. It is the 
loftiest statue ever built. 


ALASKA 


B THE United States bought Alaska from 

Russia for $7,200,000, or about two cents 
per acre, at the suggestion of William H. 
Seward, then secretary of state. People who 
disapproved of the purchase called it “Seward’s 
Folly.” The United States took formal posses- 
sion of Alaska on October 18, 1867. At 
that time it was a land sparsely colonized by 
Russian trappers and Indian traders. 


finally merging into one. When Christianity 
spread to Britain, the people were allowed to 
keep their old feast, but a new association was 
given to it by holding it in commemoration 
of all the Christian saints and martyrs. 

Robert Burns 
humorously describes the performance of var- 
ious mystical Halloween ceremonies by the 
young people of Scotland. 


In his poem “Halloween,” 


The Statue of Liberty weighs 225 tons. It 
has a skeleton framework of iron which is cov- 
ered with bronze. The mammoth electric torch 
held in the hand of the giantess is 305 feet 
above the waters of New York Harbor. The 
figure itself is 152% feet high. Inside the 
statue a stairway leads to the head, and another 
one through the arm to the torch. 

The statue is located on Bedloe’s Island in 
New York Harbor. There it has stood for 
fifty-four years, guiding vessels to the land of 
religious and personal freedom. 


In 1895 and 1896, deposits of gold were 
found in the Klondike River. In 1890 gold 
was found near Nome and men flocked to 
Alaska to stake out claims. Alaska also pro- 
duces copper, silver, and other minerals. 

Mining is not the only industry of Alaska. 
Agriculture, lumbering, fishing, and fur trad- 
ing are other Alaskan industries. 

In 1912, Alaska was made a territory. Its 
governor is appointed by the president of the 
United States for a term of four years. 





Throughout the coming year other stories by Miss Hickok, giving interesting information about special days, 
will appear in THE INSTRUCTOR. Turn to page 68 for questions on these stories under the title “How 


Well Do You Remember What You Read?” 


Refer to page 13 for a photograph of the Statue of Liberty. 
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The First Grade Learns Linear Measure 


MARY GARDNER 


Formerly, Primary Supervisor, State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota 


Lesson [I 


The class is seated in an informal group 
around the teacher. 

reAcHER—Who is the tallest in our class? 

cLass—Bill. No, Mary. Susan, maybe. 

rEACHER—How can we tell? 

cLass—Make them all stand up in a row. 

rEACHER—You may arrange them, Tom. 
Put the tallest first in line. 

(Tom begins, and the children often dis- 
agree, as bis eye does not prove true enough.) 

CLAsS—Mary isn’t as tall as Jane. Bill 
doesn’t belong there. Put Jane farther up. 

(At last the line is satisfactory to all.) 

TEACHER—Who is the tallest? 

CLASS—Mary. 

TEACHER—How tall are you, Mary? 

MARY—I don’t know. 

TEACHER—How tall is Mary, children? 

(Various guesses are made all the way from 
two feet to eight feet, showing that while the 
children use the term feet, they have no con- 
cebtion of the actual length of a foot.) 

TEACHER—Show us how far you can jump, 
Jim. Do a standing jump. Tom and Bill, be 
ready to make a chalk line where Jim’s heels 
land. Try to come down on your toes, Jim, 
and then lower your heels. 

(Jim jumps. The boys record the jump.) 

TEACHER—How far did you jump, Jim? 

jim—I don’t know, but I can jump farther 
than Bill. 

TEACHER—Can you? Let Bill try then. 

(Bill jumps, and goes beyond the overcon- 
fident Jim.) 

TEACHER—How far did you jump, Bill? 

BILL—I don’t know; about six feet, I guess. 

(The children volunteer with equally wild 
guesses, showing a second time that they have 
no idea of the measure they are talking about.) 

(The teacher, at this point, gives each mem- 
ber of the class a foot rule.) 

TEACHER—What did I give you? 

cLass-—A ruler. A foot. A measure. 

TEACHER—What people use this foot rule? 
(Uses the correct term without comment.) 

cLass—The carpenter. Dry-goods people. 
Bricklayers. Paper hangers. 

TEACHER—What do they use it for? 
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cLass—To measure things. To draw lines. 

TEACHER—Why is it called a foot rule? 

cLass—It’s longer than my foot. My daddy’s 
foot is longer than this ruler. It doesn’t look 
like anybody’s foot. 

TEACHER—I'll tell you. Long, long ago, 
this measure had to be as long as the foot of the 
man who was king at that time. If the king 
had a short foot, the ruler was short. If the 
king was a big man and had a long foot, the 
ruler was long. What trouble might that make? 

cLass—Carpenters couldn’t have the same 
measure all the time. Sometimes you'd get only 
a little cloth; sometimes a good deal. 

TEACHER—Exactly. So the people decided 
to make the ruler always the same length no 
matter whether the king was large or small. 
Look at your rulers. What do you see? 

cLass—Oh, I see figures. There are some 
lines on mine. I see some little parts. 

TEACHER—Count those little parts, as you 
call them. 

cLass—There are twelve of them on mine. 
I know what you call them. They’re inches. 

TEACHER—Yes, and how many in every 
foot? 

cLass—Twelve inches in a foot. 

TEACHER—Hold your ruler as I do. (Holds 
it horizontally.) Hold it out as far as you can 
reach. Close one eye, as you do in art class 
when you are looking at a picture. Take a pic- 
ture in your mind of this ruler. Leave the 
ruler at your seat. Go to the blackboard and 
draw a line exactly as long as your ruler. Try 
only once. It is not fair to erase, so think be- 
fore you draw. 

(Children work at blackboard, and then 
take their seats.) 

TEACHER—What is the matter with Jim’s 
line? 

cLass—It is too long. 

TEACHER—Bring your ruler, Jim. Measure 
your line, and mark where you should have 
stopped. What do you say about Mary’s line? 

cLass—Too short. Just right, I think. 

TEACHER—Show us, Mary. 

cLass—Almost right. A bit short. 

(Continue until all the lines have been esti- 
mated, tested, and corrected. Repeat, this time 
taking a mental picture of the ruler held in a 


vertical position. The eye observes horizontal 
distances more easily and more accurately thay 
vertical distances.) 


Lesson II 


The class is seated around a table. A news- 
paper and scissors are at each place. 

TEACHER—Play this newspaper is something 
else we can measure. What is yours going to 
be, Mary? 

MARY—Mine is some pink satin. 

BILL—Mine is a board for a raft. 

JANE—Mine is lace. 

TEACHER—Very well. Cut what you think 
is a foot. 

(The children cut. The teacher calls for 
estimates as she did with the lines on the black- 
board. Then she distributes rulers so that the 
class may test and make needed corrections, 
Then she hands each child a strip of paper 
which she has previously cut accurately.) 

TEACHER—Tell me how much lace I have. 

(The strips are of varied lengths, both less 
and more than a foot. The children measure 
and report in inches. If the report is inaccurate 
ask for remeasurement.) 


Lesson III 


TEACHER—N ow that we know how to meas- 
ure suppose we try our jumping again. Jim 
may have the first turn. Bill and Tom may 
mark and measure as he lands. Jane may keep 
score for all of us on the blackboard. 

The records were: 

Bill—3 feet 4 inches, 

Tom—3 feet 1 inch. 

Mary—3 feet 8 inches. 

Jane—2 feet 10 inches. 

Jim—2 feet. 

Susan—1 foot 11 inches. 

TEACHER—Who made the longest jump? 
The shortest? The next to the longest? How 
much farther did Bill jump than Tom? 


LESSON IV 


TEACHER—What shall we measure today? 

cLass—The table. The window. Ourselves. 

TEACHER—That would be interesting. I'll 
show you exactly how to do it the first time, 
and then you may measure one another. Who 
is the tallest in the class? 

CLAsS—Mary. 

TEACHER—Come up here, Mary. How tall 
do you think Mary is, children? 

cLass (estimating a little more intelligently 
now)—Three and one-half feet. Five feet. 

TEACHER—We'll see. Stand against the wall, 
Mary. ‘The backs of your shoes should touch 
the wall. Look straight ahead of you. Watch 
me put the ruler level on Mary’s head. Where 
the ruler touches the blackboard I make 4 
mark. Then we measure from the floor up. 
Count as J measure. How tall is Mary? 

<Lass—One, two, three, four feet. 

TEACHER—Now you may choose partners 
and measure one another. I'll write your 
names. As soon as you have the measurement 
of your partner, write it after his name. 

(Questions requiring comparison, as in the 
case of the standing jumps, are asked.) 

TEACHER—Now you ask the questions this 
time and call on someone to answer. 
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B ONE day a child brought to school for us 

to read a beautifully edited and illustrated 
copy of Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha. 
During the study and discussion of the poem, 
many questions arose relating to Indians. Two 
One list 


contained facts which the children already 


lists were made on the blackboard. 
knew about Indians. The other was made up 
of questions which the class desired to have 
answered. 

Many of the girls and boys in our communi- 
ty have seen Indians. There are Indians near 
our city who come to town to sell their baskets. 
The children have a fair idea of their dress 
Questions were asked as the 
unit progressed, and the children listed them 
and looked up the information desired. 


and appearance. 


GATHERING MATERIA! 


The children brought to school everything 
they could find which pertained to Indians. 
One little girl brought an Indian blanket, and 
A boy 
brought a small Indian canoe and paddle. A 


nother girl brought a deerskin. 


framed picture of an Indian warrior was loaned 
to us by one child. Many children brought 
pieces of birch bark and fashioned from them 
Other chil- 


dren cut out Indian pictures from magazines 


miniature wigwams and canoes. 


and newspapers. The best of these were mount- 
ed. Two of the class had Indian play suits 
which they brought to school. 

The little girl who was room librarian for 
the month appointed a committee to go to the 
public library and look for books on Indians 
suitable for the grade to read. These were 
brought to school and placed on our reading 
table. We could keep them tor two weeks. 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


S/n lter 
Phe children thought it would be fun to 
build a tepee large enough for several of them 


to play in at one time. They found out all 





A Unit on the Ojibwa Indians 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JANET SYMONDS 


Principal, Frederick A. Nims School, Muskegon, Michigan 


they could about a real tepee. They secured 
information through reading, looking at pic- 
tures, and asking questions. They learned that 
there were two types of shelter common to the 
Indians of the Northwest, the skin tepee and 
the bireh-bark wigwam. The possibility of 
making either type was discussed. The birch- 
bark wigwam was rejected inasmuch as real 
birch bark was too difficult for us to obtain. 
The class voted in favor of the skin tepee. 

Many problems presented themselves. The 
class first decided upon the number of poles 
they would use. This determined the size ot 
their tepee. They had learned that small te 
pees were made from eight poles, and this was 
as large as the size of our room would allow. 
Some difficulty was encountered in securing 
poles of uniform size. After they were col 
lected, they were sawed to eight feet in length. 

Setting up the tepee was a hard task. The 
children found the best directions in the Book 
of Woodcraft, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
They learned that three of the poles must first 
be tied together about a foot from the top and 
then spread out to form a tripod. The other 
poles were to be added to this original cluster, 
forming a complete circle on the floor. 

Since it was not possible for the third-grade 
girls and boys to handle the heavy cedar poles, 
the oldest boys in the school were asked to set 
up and tie together the poles. It was soon dis- 
covered that the poles were going to slide on 
the smooth floor. Someone suggested that long 
nails be driven through each pole and into the 


floor. Permission was obtained to do this. 


The children exhibit the tepee that they constructed, the deer- 
skin that they borrowed, and some of the articles that they made. 
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When the poles were made secure, the chil- 
dren were ready to work on the cover for the 
tepee. One child thought that burlap bags 
would look like skins. 


sacks and bags were brought to school. The 


A great many potato 


best of these were selected, and the girls ripped 
them open and washed them. 

During this stage of the activity, the class 
studied how the skins were obtained, cured, and 
sewed together. It had been observed from 
pictures that many tepees were decorated. The 
children wished to decorate their tepee. Not 
everyone could help with this, so the children 
chose the girls and boys most proficient in art. 
Phis committee looked up many Indian sym- 
bols. Some were drawn on the blackboard. 
They learned that a simple triangle meant a 
mountain to some tribes. Then they experi- 
mented drawing triangles on paper, trying to 
create designs from them. They worked in 
this way with other elementary symbols. 

Che class then looked up information on how 
the Indians obtained their colors. They dis- 
cussed the possibility of making colors from 
berries, nuts, and bark. The making of dye 
did not seem feasible in our school where there 
were no facilities for heating water. They 
then brought half-full cans of house paint from 
home. They thoroughly understood that this 
was not the method of decorating that the In- 
dians used. The burlap was spread over news- 
papers on a long, low table and thumbtacked 
down. The best designs were selected and 
painted on the burlap. 

It took much ingenious planning to place 
the burlap pieces effectively on the poles. They 
were arranged many times before the result 
proved satisfactory, and before the burlap 
pieces were finally sewed together with a large 
needle and stout thread. An opening was left 
at the top for a smoke hole. The doorway was 
arranged so that it could be completely closed 
in case of imaginary inclement weather. The 
children were delighted to discover that from a 
short distance the burlap resembled old wrin 
kled skins. 

Several boys constructed a fireplace inside 
the tepee. Driftwood was brought from the 
beach, and jagged scraps of red paper were used 
to represent fire. Inside the tepee, the chil 
dren kept the crude bows and arrows which 
they had made, and the hatchets or tomahawks, 
which they made by binding sharp, flat stones 
to sticks. Here they also had their wampum 
(clamshells), a turkey-feather broom to keep 
the tepee neat, their favorite Indian storjes, 
and later their pottery. 

At this point in the activity, it was nec- 
essary to divide the children into groups for 
playing and working in the tepee, The class 
had become familiar with the names of differ- 
ent Indian tribes, and had been told that the 
Ojibwa or Chippewa tribe (Continued on page 68) 








BH OUR radio introduced us to the possibil- 
ities of various new inventions and discov- 
eries and their probable influence on our later 
life. Excited and interested by these discov- 
eries we decided to read more and learn as 
much as possible about them so that we could 

discuss them intelligently. 

Noting that every great advance has been 
hampered by the majority who said, “It can’t 
be done,” we determined to be among those 
who encourage any change that will benefit 
mankind or bring about closer relations and 
better understanding between nations. 

We came to realize that in every field only 
a beginning has been made and that our gen- 
eration must study and work to advance the 
scientific frontiers of the future. The fields 
which we found most interesting to study are 
outlined here. 

I. Synthetic materials. 
A. Rayon. 
1. Of what is rayon made? 
2. Is it less expensive than cotton? silk? 
3. Will it wear longer than cotton or sill ? 
B. Nylon. 
1. What is nylon? 
2. How will it affect styles? prices? 
3. Is nylon more durable than silk? 

C. Rubber. 

1. Have we a practical substitute for rub- 
ber? 
2. Why do we need such a substitute? 

II. Modern housing. 

A. Prefabricated houses. 

1. What new housing materials are on 
the market? 

a) Glass bricks. 

b) Plastics. 

c) Plywood. 

d) Fire-resistant materials. 
2. How does quantity production lower 
costs? 
3. Why are prefabricated homes particu- 
larly well suited to modern living con- 
ditions? ' 

B. Adequate housing for the low-income 

group. 

1. Why is a slum-clearance program nec- 
essary? 
2. How many Americans need better 
housing? 
3. Will prefabrication help to solve this 
problem? 

IlI. The mechanical cotton picker. 

A. Who invented this machine? 

B. What are its advantages and disadvan- 

tages? ; 

1. How does it affect labor? 
2. How does it affect production? 
3. How may its disadvantages be over- 
come? 
4. What will become of the present work- 
ers? 
§. Is the South ready to cope with this 
* problem? 
IV. Test-tube farming. 
A. Vegetables from trays of chemicals. 
1. Could this method ever supply cities? 
2. Will it lead to larger or smaller farms? 
B. New uses for farm products. 
1. Soybeans. 
2. Skim milk. 
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C. How does science help the farmer?+ 

1. Does the farmer welcome change? 

2. Should the farms of the future be 

mechanized? 

V. Trailers. 
A. Uses for trailers. 

1. Transportation of goods. 

2. Homes for migratory workers. 

3. Vacation travel. 

B. Problems caused by trailers. 

1. Should trailers be taxed? 

2. How should trailer camps be regulated? 

3. Will trailers solve America’s housing 

problem? 

VI. Power for the future. 
A. Is this the age of electricity? 

1. What percentage of America’s horse- 

power is electrical? 

2. What is holding back electrical devel- 

opment? 

3. Should the government go into the 

power business? 

B. Have we coal enough in the United States 
to last for centuries? 

1. How could coal be mined more effi- 

ciently? 

2. How could coal be mined more safely? 
C. Are the supplies of oil and gas becoming 
exhausted? 

1. What has been tried as a gasoline sub- 

stitute? 

2. Has Germany a practical substitute? 

VII. Stratosphere flying. 
A. What are the known advantages of this 
mode of travel? 

1. Increased speed. 

2. Greater safety. 

B. How could stratosphere flying affect 
business? 
C. What changes could this type of travel 
make in our habits of living? 

VIII. Television and television telephones. 
A. How can these inventions help us? 

1. Eliminate many unnecessary business 

trips. 

2. Facilitate rapid exchange of ideas. 

3. Encourage closer relations between na- 

tions. 

B. Why is the distance over which television 
is practical so limited? 





C. How far has television advanced in Eng. 
land? Germany? 
D. What will be the effect of television op 
our habits of entertainment? 
IX. Up-to-the-minute news. 
A. What are some of the recent invention; 
that convey news? 
1. Printing by radio. 
2. Facsimile broadcasting. 
3. Television spot news. 
B. What questions arise in regard to using 
such inventions? 
1. Is propaganda a greater danger with 
these inventions in use? 
2. Will all news come from one center? 
3. Will these devices replace newspapers? 
X. Tomorrow’s health. 
A. Air-conditioned homes. 
1. Are air-conditioned homes healthful to 
live in? 
2. Is air conditioning within the reach of 
all? 
B. Ultraviolet rays. 
1. How are these used in hospitals? 
2. How are they used to purify air and 
water? 
C. New and better foods. 
1. What are some new food discoveries? 
a) Concentrated foods. 
b) Quick-freezing preservation. 
c) Vitamin foods. 
2. What problems arise in relation to 
food? 
a) Why is it that a nation, rich in 
foodstuffs, at the same time can be 
poorly fed? 
b) What synthetic foods are being 
used? 
XI. What hinders progress? 
A. Public opinion. 
B. Control of patents. 
C. Lack of planning. 
D. Monopolies. 
E. War. 
F. Ignorance. 
G. Poverty. 
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Wouldn’t you like to make a painting of this scene? Have you 
ever read about the migrating habits of birds? 4. Armstrong Roberts 


For Your Bulletin Board 
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What sort of boy makes the best football player? Why does 
he need a keen mind as well as a strong body? Harold M. Lambert 
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Write a short story about the party this girl is attending. What 
other games do you like to play at Halloween? H. Armstrong Robert 


* QUR OCTOBER PICTURE PAGE » 


THESE pictures will look well on your bulletin 
board surrounded by a colorful border of au 
tumn leaves. They will bring to mind the fall 
migration of birds, stimulate plans for a Hal 
loween party, and encourage support of the 
school football team. The picture of the In- 
dian women will be of interest in connection 


with the material on pages 19, 21, and 35. 


The Navaho woman at left is weaving a blanket while the one at right is preparing some wool 
for yarn. Perhaps you would like to learn the meaning of several interesting Indian symbols. 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 
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your turn 
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Play, don’t pout. 
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your skill. 
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Can You Fitt IN Trese BLANKs? 


1. You should never talk 
your 


to wait your , 
3. Have the right 
you are the winner. 


about 


2. When playing a game, be willing 


when 


4. Do not pout but with 
the other children. 
§. Do not with the other 


girls and boys. 
6. Remember to smile cheerfully 
when you . 
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The Third Grade Studies Maps 


MARGIE CLAYTON 
Teacher, Third Grade, West Grammar School, West, Texas 


B OFTEN a pupil enters the fourth grade, 
with its formal study, of geography and 
use of maps, having only a faint idea of how 
to read a map. If a solid: foundation in map 
interpretation is laid in the third grade, 
similar work in the following grades will be 
easier. The obvious value of proceeding from 
the known to the-unknown is responsible for 
the method of map study described here. 


A SCHOOLROOM Map 


A map of the schoolroom, made on a scale 
of one inch to one foot, was laid flat on the 
reading table, with the north to the north, 
south to the south, and so on. The children 
were told, “This is a map of your school- 
room. Your desks are here, as are the teach- 
er’s desk, the reading table, stove, sand table, 
museum shelf, bookshelf, and other objects. 
Would you like to see whether you can find 
them?” The children came in small groups 
and examined the map carefully. Sometimes 
a child would go back to his row and count 
to find his seat before locating it on the map. 

After all the pupils had become familiar 
enough with the maps to locate any object 
asked for, they were requested to notice that 
the map was the same shape as the room, but 
smaller. ‘They measured the room and then 
the map. They noted that the room was 
thirty feet long and the map was thirty inch- 
es long, that the room was seventeen feet 
wide and the map seventeen inches wide. A 
scale of measurement was explained, and they 
readily understood it. 

This map was then hung on the north wall 
of the room, and-the custom of putting the 
north of the map to the top was explained. 
The class found no difficulty in locating ob- 
jects with the map in a vertical position. 

Next the children were asked to draw from 
memory a map of their schoolroom. No at- 
tempt at using a-scale was made. When help 
was needed it was given, or the child was 
allowed another opportunity to inspect the 
large map. 


Maps or LARGER AREAS 


Following this study, a map of the first floor 
of the school building and of the school 
grounds was introduced. It, too, was laid flat 
with the north to the north, and the pupils 
were asked to locate the boys’ swings, the girls’ 
seesaws, the third-grade room, the drinking 
fountains, the bicycle shed, the lunchroom, the 
first-grade room, and so on. They found their 
playground and the bases on the baseball dia- 
mond. The size of this map was compared with 
the size of the map of the room. Questions 
clicited the information that the second map 
had to be made on a smaller scale since it in- 
cluded much more territory. 
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The new map was hung on the north wall 
and directions taught as before. Rooms and 
objects were located again in this position. The 
pupils were allowed to see this map while draw- 
ing a smaller one on which they wrote the 
names of the various rooms and objects. 

A simple map of the town showing the prin- 
cipal buildings was procured. The pupils found 
their school building, the other school build- 
ings, the different churches, the post*office, the 
city hall, cotton mill, gins, milk plant, and 
finally each located the street and block on 
which he lived. They took pleasure in trac- 
ing their routes to school, to a store, or to 
their chums’ houses. 


A VALUABLE EXPERIENCE 


One of the high lights of the study was a 
field trip, during which the class frequently 
noted their position on a map of our. vicinity. 
They visited a near-by stream and learned 
firsthand (although in miniature) such water 
and land formations as river, bay, harbor, 
strait, point, peninsula, island, isthmus, and 
cape. 

The next day the teacher wrote the names 
of the land and water formations on the black- 
board. ‘The pupils could define each term, 
and reproduce the formations in the sand 


table. 


LEARNING ABOUT PRINTED Maps 


Still traveling from the known to the un- 
known, the children were shown a map of their 
own state on which they located their town. 
Next they looked at a map of North America. 
It was laid flat with the north to the north. 
Canada, Alaska, the United States, and Mexico 
were located. The class found their own state 
as one of the forty-eight comprising the United 
States. They mentioned the states~they had 
visited or where they had relatives and. found 





them on the map. The oceans and chief rivers 
were pointed out. Children who had crossed 
those rivers on trips could read more meaning 
into those lines on the map. 

A large world globe is on our reading table. 
Studying this globe for the shape of the earth 
was the next step. The continents and oceans 
were learned, and the countries most familiar 
to the class were located on the continents. 

A simple device to show the rotation of the 
earth around the sun was made of an apple 
and a flashlight. The class could see for them- 
selves that half the earth is dark when the sun 
is shining on the other half. 


MAKING Map Strupy REAL 


Tracing routes to other countries was done 
frequently in order that the children might 
see which oceans were crossed and how dis- 
tances compared. The teacher endeavored to 
make the globe seem real by correlating it with 
what the children knew or had read about, 
and to link a general knowledge of the earth 
and its people with the specific things taught. 
Children whose parents had been born in other 
countries located those countries, traced the 
ocean their fathers crossed in coming to Ameri- 
ca, located their landing place, and traced their 
journey to their present homes. The class made 
an imaginary trip to Switzerland to visit Heidi, 
and flew in imagination in an air race from 
England to Australia. Whenever a country 
was mentioned in connection with any sub- 
ject it was found on the globe and later on 
the map. 

After the girls and boys had become familiar 
with the globe, the flat map of the world was 
hung on the north wall of the room, Compari- 
son of map and globe was invited, following 
which the hemispheres were taught on each. 

The north and south poles followed in natu- 
ral sequence; then the equator and zones, This 
brought about a better understanding of the 
people of different climates, their habits, dress, 


and food. 


CorRRELATIONS 


I. Arithmetic. 

A. The children learned to measure accu- 
rately by inches, feet, and yards. 

B. They figured the distance between the 
United States and other countries. 

C. They acquired a valuable sense of pro- 
portion as they learned to read a map drawn 
to scale. 

II. Spelling. 

A. They learned such new words as zonv, 
hemisphere, equator, peninsula, and isthmus. 

B. They learned to spell the names of the 
principal countries of the world and some of 
the large cities and rivers. 

III. Social studies. 

A. An interest in people of other countries 
was aroused. 

B. The children began to visualize their 
homes in relation to their town, and their town 
as a part of the state and union. 

IV. Reading. 

A. They learned to locate on the map names 
of countries, rivers, and cities. 

B. They found stories to read about life in 
various countries. 





If this page does not supply you with 
teach, and the name and location of your school. W 


a sufficient number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade you 
e shall be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your neee 
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“Coming of the White Man”. . George A. Reid 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


For young children who are studying about 
Indians, their habits, lore, and crafts, there is 
much in this picture that is helpful. It could 
easily stimulate the child’s desire to paint or to 
draw figures, The simple rule of perspective 
is well illustrated here. Older children’s atten- 
tion should be called to the fine pattern of 
rhythm in line and color. 

In presenting the music the MacDowell se- 
lection is suggested for the mood. I would not 
tell the name of the piece, but let the children 


find their own interpretation. Some selections 
from Handel’s Water Music might give the 
children an idea of the difference in feeling and 
background of the two groups—the Indians 
and the white men. To bring out the spirit 
of the birth of a new world there is the New 
World Symphony. 

“Coming of the White Man” was inspired 
by the tercentenary in 1909 at Lake Cham- 
plain, celebrating its discovery by the French 
explorer whose name it bears. 





— ON THE peaceful waters that 
knew only silent paddles of a 
birchbark canoe there suddenly ap- 
peared gigantic boats with great sails! 
How speechless these Indians must have 
been at the “great birds” that sailed in- 
to their waters. By meansof the differ- 
ent positions of the Indians, Mr. Reid 
has told this story with great realism. 

There must have been a mingling of 
fear and awe and even wonder as the 
Indians beheld things they did not 
understand. Who sailed these ships? 

The Indians have come from their 
wigwams on the shore below to the 
high point of the hill in order that they 
may view more easily the three ships 
as they draw nearer and nearer. 

The sunlight falling on the shore, 
the foliage on the trees, the soft yellow- 
green of the grass, and the costumes of 
the Indians all tell us that this must 
have been a warm spring day. 

The artist has planned his picture so 
that we feel slow movement and great 
dignity combined with suspense. The 
line of the shore jutting out into the 
bay repeats the line of the ships and 
suggests movement just as the fullness 
of the sails tells us that the ships are 
moving. The standing figures of the 
Indians echo the strength of the trees, 
while the brave who steps forward 
strikes the keynote of wonder. 
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The turquoise water makes a beauti- 
ful contrast to the copper-colored skins 
of the red men, while the pale yellow- 
green grass and lavender shadows sug- 
gest spring sunshine. The ships are in 
the distance and are light in color, but 
they are so placed that they become the 
center of attention. The small accents 
of red are important. 

This is a dramatic picture. It makes 
us think of long ago when this coun- 
try was the land of the Indians. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Toronto Art GALLERY, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Questions 


Do you think all of the Indians in 
this picture are worried? What would 
they say to one another? 

Can you imagine this picture as the 
opening scene in a play? What would 
come next? How would the Indians 
act? The white men? 

What musical instrument would 
best represent the feeling that the 
artist has given? 
fast or slow? 

Why has the artist shown only a few 
branches of the trees? Why has he 
put the figures in shadow and the 
ships in the light? 


Would you play it 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Dvorak: New World Symphony (Victor Al- 
bum M-273). 

Handel: “Allegro” and “Air,” and “Andante” 
and “Allegro deciso,” from Water Music 
Suite (Victor 8550 and 8551). 

MacDowell: “From an Indian Lodge” (Victor 
20342). 


POEMS AND STORIES 


Longfellow, Henry W.: Hiawatha (Owen). 
Chapter XXI, lines 157-175. 

Pumphrey, Margaret B.: Pilgrim Stories and 
Plays (Rand McNally). 

Stevenson, B. E.: Poems of American History 
(Houghton Mifflin). “John Smith’s Ap- 
proach to Jamestown,” by James B. Hope. 


The Artist 


@ GEORGE A. REID was born near Wing- 

ham, Ontario, Canada, in 1860. The ton 
years of his life were spent on a farm. It may 
have been that this living so close to nature 
was what made it possible for him to paint the 
homely, domestic scenes of Canadian life with 
such poetic insight. 

He first studied in Philadelphia at the Acad- 
emy, and later went to France, Italy, and 
Spain. The early period of his painting is given 
to genre subjects which are the delight of his 
countrymen, who admire them for their sim- 
plicity, candor, and humanness. To this pe- 
riod belong such pictures as “The Foreclosure 
of the Mortgage,” which won a medal at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, in 1893; “The Fam- 
ily Prayers”; “Call to Dinner”; “The Flute 
Player,” which shows a Pre-Raphaelite influ- 
ence; and “Modern Madonna.” From the titles 
it is clear that these pictures belong to the 
storytelling period of painting which was 
very popular in the late nineties and early part 
of this century. 

After Mr. Reid’s study in Europe his work 
showed a great change, and became impression- 
istic in style. Of this period “Autumn” and 
“Music” are important. 

Following this style the artist turned to 
mural painting and has been very successful in 
this field. His colors have that subdued but 
fresh quality that makes them adhere to the 
wall surfaces. These murals are mostly to be 
found in Mr. Reid’s home city of Toronto 
where they decorate municipal buildings. 

Mr. Reid works rapidly after he has develop- 
oped his idea and made the first sketches. As is 
expressed in “Coming of the White Man” his 
work has simple directness and charm of color. 

Canadians have appreciated Mr. Reid’s con- 
tribution to their national art and he holds 
many honors. He is a member of, and has been 
president of, the Royal Canadian Academy 
and the Ontario Society of Artists. 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on the British Isles 


Russell L. Connelley , 


Teacher, New Marion Consolidated School, Ripley County, Indiana 


If the statement is true, write 'V after it; if it 
iy not true, write F after it. 

1. The northern and some of the western 
portions of the British Isles are mountainous 
or hilly. 

2. In northwestern England there are exten- 
sive lake districts. 

3. No part of England was affectedby gla- 
cial ice. 

4. Rainfall is 


Ireland. 


abundant in all parts of 
§. Very little coal is mined in the British 
Isles. 
6. Northern Ireland has very cold winters. 
Fa The coast line ot the British Isles is very 
irregular. 
8. The North Sea 
grounds for the British. 


provides rich fishing 

9. It is only in recent years that fishing has 
become an important British industry. 

10. The Gulf Stream moderate, the climate 
of the British Isles. 

11. All parts of the British Isles may be said 
to have an oceanic climate. 

12. Some parts of the British Isles have too 
little rainfall for agriculture. 

13. In the mountains of northern England 
there are many sharp, rugged peaks. 

14. England is the most densely populated 
country of Europe. 

15. The British have always been a seafaring 
people. 

16. London is the capital of the British 
Empire. 

17. The British Isles have very few good 
harbors. 

18. The water level of the Thames River at 
London is not affected by the tides. 

19. London is a great manufacturing center. 

20. One of the oldest industries of Great 
Britain is the woolen-manufacturing industry. 

21. Westminster Abbey is a famous cathe 
dral in Liverpool. 

22. There is a famous observatory in the 
part of London known as Greenwich. 

23. The greatest imports at Liverpool are 
manufactured goods. 

24. Southampton is the port through which 
most British trade with the Americas passes. 

25. Belfast is the capital and the chief sea 
port of Northern Ireland. 

26. The Yorkshire district 
greatest woolen-manufacturing districts in the 
world. 

27. Cotton 
than woolen manufacturing in Great Britain. 


is one of the 


manufacturing began earlier 


28. England imports much raw cotton from 
the United States. 

29. Linen manufacturing is important in 
northern Ireland. 

30. The city of Birmingham is located in 
the coal-mining district. 

31. By careful methods of farming the peo- 
ple. ofthe British Isles are. able:t10 produce al- 
most enough food to supply their needs. 

32. Birmingham ranks first among Enylish 
cities in the manutacturing of iron and steel 
goods, 

$3. More of the land in the Irish Free State 
is used for pasture than for crops. 

34. There are many dairy and poultry farms 
near the large cities in the British Isles. 

3§. Cotton and woolen textiles are the lead 


ing exports of the Irish Free State. 





“Christopher Columbus,” by Sebastiano del Piombo 


36. There ts much water available 


from the rivers of England. 


power 
37. The building of merchant ships is an 
important industry in the British Isles. 

$8. Britain supplies her colonies with raw 
materials and imports manutactured good 
from them. 

39. The city of Manchester is the center ot 
the yreatest cotton-manutacturing district in 


the world. (For key, sve page 6) 


A Test on Christopher Columbus 


Otis K. Rice 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Glasgow School, Glasgow, West Virginia 


1. Fill each blank with the word which will 
make the sentence correct. 

1. Christopher Columbus was probably born 
in the city ot 

2. Columbus was about years old 
when he became a sailor. 

3. He believed that the earth was , 

4. He believed that he could reach the Last 
by sailing 

§. People thought huge lived in the 
ocean, 


6. It took Columbus and his men several 


to cross the ocean, 


Il. Underline the word or group of words in 
parenthesis which makes the statement true. 

1. The kings of (Spain, Portugal, England) 
would not help Columbus. 

2. Queen Isabella of (Italy, France, Spain) 
helped him to get ships. 

3. The names of Columbus’ ships were the 
(“Nifna,” “Mayflower,” “Speedwell,” “Pinta,” 
“Santa Maria’). 

4. The “Santa Maria” was Columbus’ flag- 
ship, battleship, cruiser). 

§. There were (eighty-eight, one hundred, 
five hundred) sailors on the three ships. 

6, Columbus’ first stop was at. the (Philip- 
pine; Canary, Spice) Islands. 


Il. If the statement is true, write TV after it: 
if it as nol truc, write & after it, 


1. Columbus wanted to find a new route 


India. 
2. Columbus discovered America in 1492. 
3. Columbus knew that he had found 


America. 
+. Some Indians were taken back to Spain. 
5. Columbus found rich cities in America. 
6. Columbus made just two trips to Amer 


ica. 


IV. Choose the word from the list below whi 
best completes the meaning of each statement. 


San Salvador sailors 
October 12 Americans 
Cuba 1506 
Indians west 
August 3 1492 


1. The direction in which Columbus sailed 
was - , 

2. The wanted to go back to Spain 

3. Columbus landed on an island which bi 
named , 

4. Columbus called the people on the islané 


§. Columbus died in 
6. Columbus Day is celebrated each yer 
on - (For key, see page ® 
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A Test on Pronouns 
Elizabeth Sturges 


Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


PRELIMINARY TestT—TOoTAL Score: 25 


I. Select all the pronouns in the following 
sentences. 

1. Where did you spend your vacation? 

2. I spent two months with my grand- 
mother at Charleston. 

3. Are the papers yours or do they belong 
to Mary? 

4. They are not ours. 

§. Can Alice make that dress herself, or will 


she need help? 


Il. Select the pronouns from this list. 


they himself boy your 
Jack hers our out 
it into them no 


Il. Choose the word in each parenthesis that 
makes the sentence correct. 

1. She sent Jack and (I, me) to the store. 
. It must have been (her, she). 
. Mabel is taller than (me, I). 
. George and (him, he) saw the accident. 
. (Us, We) girls will make the drawings. 
. Did anyone bring (his, their) knife? 

7. Either Jane or Kate may read (their, her) 
stories. 

8. Everybody who cares to do so may bring 
(his, their) stamps. 


nou hb SY DO 


Practice Tests 


I. Select all the pronouns in the following sen- 
tences. 

1. Did your mother and sister go with you 
yesterday? 

2. The girls made their dresses themselves. 

3. Was it their dog? 

4. Her uncle and aunt wanted to take her 
to Savannah with them. 

§. The little dog sat up and wagged its tail. 

6. He could not go because his work was 
not finished. 

7. We asked them to help us, as we could 
not lift the scenery. 

8. Our mothers have given their consent. 

9. We could have finished it ourselves if we 
had understood how it was to be done. 

10. She found her books, but mine were lost. 


Il. Select the pronouns from this list. 


they and himself to into 
we went their it too 
mine his she there her 
themselves hat came itself us 
yoursel f ours he after over 


Il. Choose the word in each parenthesis that 
makes the sentence correct. 

1. Was it (her, she) who answered? 

2. It must be (he, him). 

3. The boys and (her, she) went. 

4. (Us, We) boys are planning a program. 

j. Mary is waiting for you and (they, 
them), 

6. John is older than (me, I). 
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7. They sent for (we, us) boys. 

8. No one has forgotten (their, his) um- 
brella. 

9. Not anybody has finished (his, their) 
maps. 

10. Did everyone read (her, their) letters? 

11. Either Frank or Tom may choose (his, 
their) colors. 

12. Neither of the girls had (her, their) 
drawings. 

13. Everyone who is ready may raise (his, 
their) hand. 

14. For (who, whom) is this message? 

15. Is this the boy (who, whom) you sent? 

16. Give them to (whoever, whomever) you 
see. 

17. (Whose, Who’s) papers are these? 

18. Is this the lady (who, whom) is going? 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST—TOoTAL Score: 25 


I. Select all the pronouns in these sentences. 
. Did she go with you to the country? 

- He chose a brown hat to match his coat. 
. Did he make that box himself? 

Jane says it is hers. 

- Was it my magazine you selected? 


Vt ven eS 


II. Select the pronouns from this list. 
ours mine work 
under __ itself none 


your us 
short she 


III. Choose the word in each parenthesis that 
makes the sentence correct. 

1. They sent the car for (we, us) girls. 
. I know it was (him, he). 
. He reads better than (she, her). 
. His father and (him, he) went early. 
The game was between Kate and (1, me). 
. Has everybody (his, their) lunch? 
. Can no one find (their, his) list? 

8. Either of the girls may bring up (her, 
their) work. 


nN 


NAVD & 


(For key, see page 70) 


A Test on Air for Upper Grades 


J. D. Bowling 


Formerly, Principal, Lothair School, Lothair, Kentucky 


1. If the statement is true, write 'T after it; if 
it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Aviators who go very far above the sur- 
face of the earth must take a supply of oxygen 
with them. 

2. The process by which oxygen is combined 
with another substance is called oxidation. 

3. The air which is taken into the lungs 
contains more carbon dioxide than the air 
which is breathed out. 

4. The amount of carbon dioxide in the air 
is rapidly increasing on account of the vast 
quantities of coal and oil now being used. 

§. When a glowing splint is thrust into a 
bottle of pure oxygen, it immediately goes out. 

6. Carbon dioxide is heavier than air and 
does not support combustion. 

7. The amount of burning which takes place 
depends entirely upon the amount of air per- 
mitted to take part in the operation. 

8. Warm air can 
than cold air. 

9. When air is heated it becomes colder and 
rushes in to take the place of the air already 
in a Certain spot. 

10. Land breezes and sea breezes are caused 
by the uneven heating of the land and water 
over which they blow. 


contain more moisture 


Il. Choose the word or group of words in pa- 
renthesis which makes the statement correct. 

1. The element in the air which is necessary 
to support combustion is (nitrogen, oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon dioxide). 

2. The only known gas which will turn 
limewater milky is (oxygen, nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide, hydrogen). 

3. The usual amount of carbon dioxide in 
the air is about (3%, .03%, .3%, 30%). 


4. The amount of oxygen in the air is ap- 
proximately (one fifth, two fifths, three fifths, 
four fifths). 

§. Carbon dioxide is used in (hydrants, fil- 
ters, carbon lamps, fire extinguishers). 

6. Argon is used for filling (some kinds of 
clectric-light bulbs, toy 
pens, dirigibles). 


balloons, fountain 

7. An impurity in the air is (water vapor, 
helium, dust, nitrogen). 

8. The atmosphere (becomes lighter, be- 
comes heavier, remains the same) as one goes 
up in a balloon or an airplane 

9. The gas which is now being used in diri- 
gibles because it will not support combustion 
is (hydrogen, helium, argon, neon). 


Hl. Fill the blank with the correct word or 
words, 

1. The envelope of air that is all around the 
earth is called the 

2. A cubic foot of air weighs about 
ounces. 

3. The rusting of iron is a slow process of 

4. About four fifths of the air is made up 
of the element called 

§. The element in the air which plants use 
in manufacturing plant food is 

6. The lightest of all known gases is , 

7. Atmospheric pressure at sea level is ap- 
proximately . pounds per square inch, 

8. Atmospheric pressure at sea level will 
support a column of mercury . inches 
tall. 

9. As one ascends a mountain the atmos- 
pheric pressure oa 

10. The element in the air needed to sup- 
port animal life is... (For hey, see page 65) 
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Halloween Masks 


FOR ALL GRADES 


DOROTHEA J. SNOW 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Lucas School, Des Moines, Iowa 


ae 














@ TO MAKE an attractive 

Halloween mask let each 
child cut a pattern like the one 
at right, using a 9” x 12” sheet 
of construction paper. By hold- 
ing this up against his own face, 


he can gauge where the eyes, 


nose, and mouth should be cut 


ut. At the lower edge, glue 


8) 
one side 


under the chin. The ears, li 


A, may be cut and glued to the 


mask as (Continued on page 7+) 


of each notch over the 
other to fit the mask snugly 
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Modeling with Clay 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BEATRICE MEYER 


Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Santa Paula, California 





























B WHAT can little children make with clay? The illustrations on 

this page show what some preprimary Mexican children made. 
After children have played with the clay and have enjoyed the noise 
of wedging it and the thrill of throwing it for wedging, after they 
have patted out flat cakes, and have rolled many little marbles, eggs, 
beads, and snakes, after many days of getting acquainted with this 
most pliable medium, someone will make a bowl or a dish. Then the 
children are ready for some instruction. 

If you try to launch right into the making of a bowl before this 
manipulative period is over, you have failed to give the children an 
opportunity for learning. So don’t hurry your clay work. 

How long should children manipulate the clay before they make 
anything? It all depends on how old the children are and how much 
they have used their hands. Some children need more time to be- 
come acquainted with a new medium than do others. Remember that 
growth is slow, and have the pot of clay where it can be used daily. 

When the children start making bowls, | show them that by rolling 
a big ball of clay and sticking my thumb into the ball I can make a 
good bowl. If I put the bowl on a small cardboard, | can turn it 
around and around as I work, as a potter does his wheel, and can make 
many shapes. I do not present the coil method to little children. 

After making many bowls, someone will roll out a handle and stick 
it on, only to find that it falls off when dry. (Continued on page 70) 
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B® ALL children welcome Halloween. They 
like the parties, the costumes, and the 
fun, and they love to prepare for the cele- 
bration. Many activities may be centered 
around this timely interest. The parade is 
an important part of the festivities, and the 
children will have numerous suggestions to 
offer concerning costumes, decorations, and 
games. Some of their ideas may be utilized 
in the art class in the making of friezes. Two 

types are shown on these pages. 

The Halloween procession may be at night 
First let us look at the 
night procession, at the top of the page. Have 
you noticed that when it is very dark you 
don’t see the 


or in the daytime. 


pattern on people’s clothes? 
When you draw a person all black, you call the 
picture a silhouette. 

You will notice that some of the children 
turn around to look at the lanterns behind 
Some turn sideways to speak to their 

Most of them are talking about the 
designs on the jack-o’-lanterns. You will hear 


them. 


friends. 


them make such remarks as the following if 
you will listen carefully. 


& 
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A Halloween Parade 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


“Next time I think I'll make my lantern out 
of a pumpkin, but Jimmy says he had a hard 
time fastening on the handle. It had to be 
something strong because the pumpkin was 
very heavy.” 

“See that lantern that looks like a cat? I'll 
bet an owl’s-head lantern would be a dandy.” 
No wonder the 
children chose him to lead the procession. His 
He said that he watched 
his father making lanterns for an artists’ ball. 
That’s how he learned to put the ears and 
funny cap on his lantern.” 


“Look at Joe’s lantern. 


father is an artist. 


“T shall make a jack-o’-lantern on a pole 
some day. I like Ed’s. He can hold it high.” 


Perhaps you would like to know a little 
about how the children made the lanterns for 
the night parade. They used hatboxes for most 
of them and painted them whatever color they 
wished—dark purple, black, or dark green. 
Behind the designs, which had been cut out 
with a razor blade, they pasted thin paper that 
was painted bright yellow, orange, red, green, 
or blue. The cardboard lanterns had flash- 
lights in them. The pumpkin jack-o’-lantern, 
which was cut with a knife, had a candle in it. 
A place was scooped out to hold the candle 
upright. It was lighted after being placed in 
the lantern. There was no danger from fire 
because the pumpkin was damp. 
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Some lanterns had wire handles. Some had 
handles made of rope or heavy string. 

After the children have studied the lanterns 
shown on these pages, they will be able to de- 
sign original ones. A child with a gift for 
cartoons could make some comical lanterns to 
add to the Halloween merriment. Other chil- 
dren may wish to make their lanterns artistic 
instead of funny. 

Everybody likes to be in a parade, especially 
the dress-up variety. Our children enjoyed the 
daytime parade just as much as the one held 
at night. They brought clown suits and over- 
alls and pasted on them jack-o’-lanterns cut 
from colored paper. The girls brought wash 
dresses that were not too new so that they 
could paste things on them or pin on them 
jack-o’-lanterns cut from black and orange 
construction paper. 

The children made the hats that they wore. 
One boy’s mother made the cat suit from out- 
ing flannel. The ghost costumes were made 
from old sheets. Holes were cut for eyes. 
One boy insisted that he must cut a hole for 
a mouth, so that he could breathe easily. 
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The pictures of children on this page will 
help you to draw children. Look at your own 
legs, and see how they curve. Notice that 
there is a long bone from the knee down, and 
that the ankles are thinner than the legs. Walk 
across the room. Notice how your foot is 
placed when you walk. Look in a mirror and 
try to draw your legs as you see them in var- 
ious positions. 

In the lower drawing you see simple ways to 
draw faces. Many people have a hard time 
drawing children’s faces because they make the 
noses too big. Just barely suggest the noses. 
Make them look raised up a tiny bit from the 
face. Notice that in the side views the chin 
goes in to meet the neck, and that the tips of 
the ears are about opposite the eyes. 

Look at the pictures on these pages and try 
to draw some of the children. Each time you 
try you will succeed better. 

For Thanksgiving you may like to make a 
procession of children at the harvest season 
carrying baskets of fruit, or Pilgrim children 
going to church. If you will draw some chil- 
dren turning around, and place their arms in 


“TV\LV LNAI | 


different positions, your procession will look 
more graceful than it will if you draw each 
child just like the one in front of him. 

When Christmas comes you may like to make 
people walking on the street, some carrying 
parcels, or a group of children dancing around 
a Christmas tree. Children singing carols, 
having a party, bringing home the greens, 
window shopping, decorating a tree, and talk- 
ing to Santa Claus are other Christmas scenes 
that will be fun to draw. 

Later in the winter, or in the spring, you 
may like to make a mural on the wall of your 
schoolroom. The children you draw can be 
doing anything you like. We often make the 
mural on tan wrapping paper because we can 
make it any length we wish. We choose paper 
a yard wide and place it flat on the floor in 
order to paint it more easily. The first lines 
for the people can be drawn with white chalk 
and later erased with a blackboard eraser, for 
often you like to redraw the first lines. You 
can then fill in the figures with colored chalk 
or paint them with tempera. We use rubber 
cement to make the mural stick on the wall. 
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Weaving and Sewing 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





ALICE STOWELL BISHOP 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, New London, Connecticut 
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B THE children in the third grade were studying wool and cotton. 
To integrate with the wool unit, bags were woven on small card- 
board looms, purchased from a school-supply company. Twine of firm 
quality answered for the warp, while leftovers of bright yarn, brought 
by the children from home, formed the woof of the bags. These, when 
finished with braided wool handles, gave great pleasure to the class. 
To complete the cotton unit, the girls made aprons of one-eighth inch 
checked gingham. For each apron a piece of gingham 29” long and 
18” wide was required. First an 18” square was cut. The remaining 
piece, 11” x 18”, used for the strings and neckpiece, was cut in three 
lengths 3” wide and one length 2” wide. Two apron strings 3” x 27” 
were made by cutting one of the 3” lengths in 





(Continued on page 73) 
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Bond Photo 


This butter tub is to become a terrar- 
ium. The girls are getting stones for it. 




















uilding a Terrarium 


FOR ALL GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


@ THE construction of a terrarium is simple and most in- 

teresting. It can be made by children in the kindergarten 
as well as by pupils in the upper grades. A suitable container 
in which to place the stones and earth is necessary. The butter 
tub shown in the illustrations was chosen because it could be 
made watertight. 

Other good containers are wooden boxes obtained from 
grocery or dry-goods stores. The boxes should be deep enough 
to hold the stones, dirt, and moss, and still leave room for the 
plants to grow when glass is placed over the top of the box. 

The containers do not have to be made watertight, but it is 
advantageous to have them nearly so, or to have them placed 
where there is no danger that moisture will seep through the 
box and spoil a table or a window sill. If the box is set in a 
shallow metal tray, damage from water will be avoided. 

After the box has been selected it may be painted inside if 
desired. One box that I have seen was especially interesting. 
Children painted the inside sky blue, and added ciouds and 
one or two birds with wings outspread, soaring in the dis- 
tance. The plants when placed in the terrarium were arranged 
in such a way that a very natural scene was the result. 

Upon completion of the painting inside the box, it is well 
to sandpaper the outside, to see that the nails are all driven 
in tightly, and to make certain that there are no rough cor- 
ners or edges. When this has been done, (Continued on page 74) 
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The children are removing moss for the top layer in their terrarium. 
They must support the moss from beneath as they loosen it. Bond Photo 





x oe’ 
Melvin uses a wanes to lift the qo caciiien so that its roots 


will not be broken (above). The glass top of the terrarium has 
been taken off to photograph the plants (below). Hond Photos 
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See page 65 for suggestions for using this poster. 
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The design on the large doll shows an Indian trav- 
eling on horseback at sunrise. Note use of sun for 
the mouth. The feathers on the small doll, made 
from a baking-powder can, are pasted to cardboard. 


@ HAVE you noticed in the study of other peoples that there is 

always some link which binds them closely to our manner of 
civilization? One of the bonds between us and Pueblo Indians is 
dolls, but dolls so very different from those which the children we 
know love and fondle. 

The bodies of these katcina dolls are made of circular cartons. 
It is possible to use tin cans, but children find it difficult to attach 
appendages to them. They have trouble trying to get the paste to 
hold the paper to the tin. Empty wax-paper and toilet-paper rolls 
prove most satisfactory. Cereal cartons are usable, but generally 
they are too large. However, with varied sizes, families can be 
made, using small cartons for the children, and large cartons for 
the father and the mother. 

Measure and cut a piece of white drawing paper so that when it 
is wrapped around the carton it will overlap enough to paste. Meas- 
ure and cut it the exact height. Cut circular pieces of white draw- 
ing paper to fit the top and the bottom of the carton. 

All painting and drawing must be done before the paper is 
pasted on the carton. Use authentic designs characteristic of the 
Indian tribes of the Southwest. Some designs are shown on this 
page. Then draw the arms. 

Cover evenly with paste the back of the paper on which the 
design has been drawn. Encircle the carton with the drawing. Put 
a clean piece of writing paper over the picture when placing it on 
the carton to prevent sticky hands from soiling the design. 

Decide on the type of headdress desired. Draw and color the head- 
dress design on a piece of cardboard. Measure the diameter of the 
circular opening of the carton. At the lower edge of i card- 
board, in the center, cut an opening to fit this measurement exactly. 
Use gummed cellulose tape to attach the headdress to the lid if nec- 
essary. Feathers may be added to the headdress if desired. 

Eyes may be colored on the doll, or colored thumbtacks, tops of 
toothpaste tubes, or decorated pieces of cardboard may be attached 
to the carton by pins or paste. 

The nose may be a cork, a thumbtack, a drop earring, or a long 
bead. Make a hole in the carton where the nose is to be placed, 
and insert the small end of the bead. 

The mouth is made from a paper spoon. Make a slit in the carton, 
and push the small end of the spoon into the slit so that the larger 
end will protrude to form the tongue. (Continued on page 76) 
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Indian Dolls 


Made from Paper Cartons 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


EDVINA CAHILL 
































Fourth-grade girls and boys made these 
dolls from paper cartons and odds and 
ends that they collected. The one in the 
center is intended for use as a coin bank. 
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The Leaves’ Bedtime \ 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY GERTRUDE LEGLER BRANNAN 


Moderato . 





The au-tumn leaves in red and gold Were danc - ing in the breeze. Then sud -den - ly while 


They nes -tled close to Moth-er Earth,And soon all si - lent Tay, Till o'er them while a- 


sway-ing, The great tree was say - ing: “Now, chil-dren,’tis your sleep-y time And you must 


sleep - ing A dark cloud came creep-ing. And from this cloud there drift-ed down A man-tle 


ho 


” 
go to bed!” He gave him - self a might-y shake, And down to earth they _ sped. 


soft and white. The leaf -lets mur -mured, snug and warm: “Dear Fa- ther Tree, good night.” 


il 4 


The words of this song have been adapted from “How the Leaves Came Down,”’ by Susan T. Coolidge, published by Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, and are used by permission, 
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HALLOWEEN PUMPKIN 


ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


When you see Jack-o-Lantern, 
Pray don’t run away, 

As you watch him blinking 
At the end of day: 


For he’s just a pumpkin, 
It is plainly seen, 

Cut out and a-twinkle 
For gay Halloween! 


PAINTED WORLD 


ELLA WATERBURY GARDNER 


October days are here again, 

And all the world is golden bright. 
The sun that’s shining on the leaves 
Is making dazzling yellow light. 


The giant cottonwood’s aflame. 
The sumac’s red, the oak is brown. 
The maple is a lighted torch. 

J love our gaily painted town. 


THE JACK-0'-LANTERN 


FLORENCE LIND 


Billy brought a pumpkin in 
And Mother scraped it out. 
Daddy carved a little mouth 
With such a funny pout. 


Sally cut some crooked eyes 

And trimmed the thing with beads, 
While everybody laughed at me 
Because I saved the seeds. 


But I will plant them in the spring 
And wait till fall, and then— 

I'll have at least a hundred 
Jack-o’-lantern men! 


OCTOBER TRAILS 


RUTH B. STEVENSON 


The way that leads to Fairyland 
Is very hard to find; 

So, if you cannot see the path, 
You really must not mind. 


For, when October comes to town, 
Just take her by the hand, 


And walk with her down any street— 


You'll be in Fairyland. 
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HALLOWEEN 


FERN CURTIS 


Tang of cider in the air, 
Spooks and goblins everywhere, 
Caldrons bubbling in the night, 
Jack-o'-lanterns burning bright, 
Gypsies stirring steaming brew. 
On the fences black cats mew. 
Bats in darkened corners hide. 
Lurid witches broomsticks ride. 
Skulls and crossbones act as hosts 
To rows and rows of stately ghosts. 
That’s Halloween! 


LITTLE CHRISTOPHER 


RUTH B. STEVENSON 


I know I'll find it if I look 

Within the pages of my book: 

The story of Columbus Day, 

Of how Columbus sailed away-— 

Three little ships with widespread sails, 
Afloat on strange new ocean trails; 

Three little ships to India bound— 

Our own dear land was what they found. 


But now it does seem queer indeed 
That after every time I read, 

The picture that comes back to me 
Is not Columbus on the sea, 

Nor yet Columbus old and sad, 
But just a thoughtful little lad 
Dreaming, beside a sunny bay, 
About strange countries, far away. 


HAPPY AUTUMN 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


The autumn is a happy time 

With joyful colors everywhere, 

With sunshine gleaming clear and bright, 
And frosty odors on the air. 


The trees are now in masquerade- 

In glowing colors nod and sway; 
You'd hardly know Miss Maple now 
Or Mr. Poplar dressed so gay. 


The goldenrod spreads sunny cheer 
Upon the hillsides bleak and old; 
The gentians and the asters blue 
Still flaunt their beauty in the cold. 


The autumn is a happy time 

With smoke a-trailing through the haze; 
All Earth’s a colored picture: book 
That’s full of joyful gladsome ways. 


OCTOBER'S LAST NIGHT 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


This jolly night the wind goes ooo! 

The noisy goblins cry yoo-hoo, 

And brooms brush stars from out the sky 
When witches ride a-swishing by, 

And all the time, in my white sheet, 

I hurry down the moonlit street 
Boo-ooing folks, and watch them run— 
Oh! Halloween’s the greatest fun, 

And how I wish it need not end, 
Although I know it’s just pretend. 


THE WORLD IS ROUND 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


The world is round, and what you do 

Is always bound to return to you. 

A kind word sent upon its way 

May encircle the world and return some day 
To the very place it had its start, 

And make its home right in your heart. 


HALLOWEEN FUN 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Halloween is here again, 
The night of pranks and tricks; 
Ghosts are prowling round about 
And witches ride broomsticks. 
Have your fun—just all you want— 
But let your fun be fair; 
Keep the golden rule in mind, 
Of unkind pranks beware. 


WHICH WOULD YOU RATHER BE? 


ANNE MILTIMORE PENDLETON 


When Mr. Sun is low at night, 
Then Mrs. Moon comes into sight; 
When Mr. Sun is overhead, 

Then Mrs. Moon goes off to bed. 

I'd like to be the sun, I think, 

And view the world, and all afar; 
But then, again, the moon can wink, 
And have such fun with ev’ry star. 


POMPOUS MR. PUMPKIN 


ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


Pormpous Mr. Pumpkin, 

You needn't look so wise, 
Perched upon a picket fence 
Staring with your eyes— 
Needn’t think that I’m afraid 
Of your fearful frown 

Or your great big glaring teeth 
Or your mouth, turned down; 
Mr. Pumpkin, run from you? 
No, sir—no, indeed— 

Because I knew you long ago 
When you were just a seed! 
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CHARACTERS 


BOBBY FOUR GOBLINS 
JACK FIVE GHOSTS 
BLACK CAT SEVERAL CHILDREN 
FIVE WITCHES 


CosTUMES 


The Witches, Goblins, Ghosts, and 
Black Cat wear conventional costumes; 
the Children wear any Halloween cos- 
tumes. Bobby and Jack may also wear 
Halloween costumes in Scene II, but their 
identity should not be concealed. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—A sidewalk on the afternoon 
of Halloween. 

Scene I].—A dark alley on Halloween 
night. The backdrop may be gray or 
black, whichever color contrasts more 
effectively with a majority of the cos- 
tumes. The stage is dimly illuminated 
with a blue light; and there is a lighted 
jack-o’-lantern in one corner. Soapboxes 
and covered ash cans are grouped around 
the stage, with a clear space in the center. 























ScENE I 


(Bobby and Jack are walking along the side- 
walk. The Black Cat is watching them.) 

BoBBY—T onight is Halloween. Are you go- 
ing out? 

yacK—Mother said I could, but I’m afraid. 

spoppy—Afraid? ‘Fraid of what? 

yack—Oh, goblins, and witches, and ghosts, 
and things. Aren’t you afraid? 


The Spooks’ Surprise 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
MIRIAM PARKER BETTS 


Teacher, First Grade, Washington Irving School, Port Chester, New York 


BoBBY—Me? ‘Fraid of those old things? 
Of course not. It’s just because it will be 
dark that you're scared. 

jack—But there are witches, ghosts, and old 
black cats on Halloween. 

BopBy—Well, I’m not afraid of them! Bet 
they're scared of me! If I puffed out my 
cheeks, like this, and blew at them as hard as 
I could, they’d blow right away! 

yJackK—Aw, you are scared, too! 

sospy—All right, you wait until tonight 
and see. 


ScENE II 


(The Witches are sitting on soapboxes with 
their brooms beside them. The Goblins are 
perched on ash cans. The Ghosts are standing 
in the shadows.) 

First witcu (in a high, cackling voice)— 
Heh, heh, heh! Tonight [ shall ride through 
the air on my broomstick! 

FIRST GOBLIN (in a squeaky voice)—Ill 
scare people, and play tricks on them! 

First GHosT (in a hollow voice)—You won't 
scare them half as much as I will! 

SECOND witcH—Heh, heh, heh! 
have fun scaring girls and boys! 


y , 
Wont we 


The Twins Study the Pumpkin 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


(Billy and Betty each hold a large pumpkin 
admiringly and a large knife. Mrs. Quigle) 
watches them, smiling.) 

BILLY—Aren’t pumpkins jolly—even when 
they are not jack-o’-lanterns! 

Betty (nodding and laughing) —Or pump 
kin pies! 

MRS. QUIGLEY—They’re the farmers’ gold. 

BILLY—Great round, yellow nuggets of gold! 

BeTTY—And worth their weight in gold, as 
pies! 

BILLY—Teddy Hiams spoke about pumpkins 
at the school program yesterday. 1 remember 
two lines because they made me smack my lips. 
“What moistens the lip and what brightens the 

eye? 
What calls back the past, like the rich pump 
kin pie?” 

MRS. QUIGLEY—That was from “The Pump 
kin,” written by John Greenleaf Whittier, the 
Quaker poet of New England. 

BILLY—But some folks say “punkin” in- 
stead of “pump-kin.” 
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MRS. QUIGLEY—Pumpkin is the New Eng- 
land form of the old English name, pom pion, 
from the French word pom pon, 

beTryY—Oh, it’s like pompons on bedroom 
slippers and caps! 1 suppose that’s because the 
pumpkin is round and showy, like a pompon! 

MRS. QUIGLEY—No doubt, Betty, although 
the pumpkin was not known in England, or in 
any part of Europe, until it was taken there 
trom America. 

BILLY (laughs) 
of gold that the explorers tound here! 


So pumpkins were nuggets 


MRS. QUIGLEY—They found them in the 
fields cultivated by the Indians for tood, from 
New England down into South America. 

piLLy—Like the suntlower and Indian corn. 

MRS. QUIGLEY—One of the first poems writ- 
ten in this country by a colonist praised this 
nourishing vegetable. He said that they could 
not have survived without it. 

BILLY—They were lifesavers, weren’t they? 
You'd know pumpkins were American be- 
cause they look so natural in the fields. 


(The Black Cat enters.) 

BLACK CAT—Miaow, miaow! Listen, every- 
body! I have news. There’s a little boy in this 
town who says he’s not afraid of us! 

SECOND GHOsT—Not afraid of us? 
dare he not be afraid of us? 

THIRD wircH—Heh, heh, heh! 
about him! 

SECOND GOBLIN—We'll scare that little boy 
right out of his shoes! 


How 


We'll see 


BLACK CAT—He said he was coming out to- 
night. I heard him. 

THIRD GHOst—We'd better wait right here 
until he comes. 

THIRD GOBLIN—We'll fix him! 

BLACK CAT—Mi—a—ow! We'll fix Jim. 

(They all join hands and dance slowly in a 
circle, singing, “Hallowe’en.”) 

FOURTH GHost—Let’s be very quiet, and 
wait. 

FOURTH witcH—Heh, heh, heh! 

(They all sit down.) 

FOURTH GOBLIN—Here come some chil- 
dren, now. Is Je there? 

BLACK CAT—No, 

(Several Children enter. The Witches cackle, 
the Black Cat miaows, 


(Continued on page 76) 








CHARACTERS 


MRS. QUIGLEY—A girl dressed as a grown 

woman. 
BILLY ) ' : : 

| —The Quigley twins. 
BETTY) Quigicy 
SETTING 

The Quigley kitchen, or, if preferred, 
the edge of a cornfield with pumpkins 
strewn about the shocks, Either setting 
may be simple, utilizing what the chil- 
dren can collect. 




















MRS. QUIGLEY—The Indians also raised the 
pumpkin’s close relative, the squash. Both 
belong to the gourd family of plants. 

BETTY—Did Indians make pumpkin pies? 

MRS. QUIGLEY—No, they ate the pumpkins 
as vegetables, and so did the early settlers. 

BiLLY—Grandmother Darling bought a pie 
pumpkin the other day. She said it was sweet- 
er in pie than the big field, or cow, pumpkin. 

BETTY— Was Cinderella an American? 

MRS. QUIGLEY (/aughs)—I am not surprised 
that you ask. Actually we always think of 
her as a European girl. Either the fairy tale 
was invented after pumpkins reached Europe, 
or it was changed to give Cinderella a gorgeous 
coach made of the shining new vegetable. 

BeETTY—The great, round-bodied coaches of 


olden times looked much (Continued on page 74) 
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The Story of Our State 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
LOU RICHARDSON 
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@ THIS play has four special features. (1) 
It can be quickly adapted to fit any state 


in the Union. (2) It may be developed by 
children as part of their social-studies work. 
(3) It combines history and geography with 
patriotism. (4) It uses blackboard drawings 
for scenery. 

Since, during the progress of the play, the 
map of the state actually seems to come to life 
on the blackboard, the opening “scenery” logi- 
cally depicts the section in which your state is 
located, showing it as it looked before the 
white men came. Principal rivers, lakes, and 
mountain ranges (if any) are indicated, but no 
boundary lines are drawn. The entire black- 
board is simply a decorative “mural” with trees, 
grasses, Indian tepees, and so on, to suggest 
the land when it was a wilderness. Drawings 
should be bold, colorful, and placed close to- 


gether to give a dramatic effect. 
THE Pray 


RECORDER OF HISTORY (sfepping to front 
of room and standing near the blackboard 
mural)-—This is the story of how our state 
came to be. It is the story of the Indians and 
of how they roamed these hills and valleys. It 
is the story of brave explorers, of sturdy pio- 
neers, and of the hardships they endured that 
we might have this land of beauty and free- 
dom. It is the story of the soldiers and sailors 
who defended it in times of war. It is the 
story of many brave people. Let us listen to 
them. (Bows and steps to side of stage.) 

(The Indians enter slowly and take their 
places by the blackboard.) 

INDIAN CHIEF—I am Big Chief —______. (In- 
seri any Indian name that pupils may suggest, 
but be historically correct if possible.) Long, 
long before the white man came, my people 
lived in this great country. (Points to black- 
board.) Here were tall trees and thick grasses 
and deep rivers and friendly skies. We loved 
it all, but most of all we loved this strip of land 
right here. (Points to position on blackboard 
where map of state is later to be drawn.) We 
were happy here; we were contented. Then 
one day we saw strangers—men with white 
faces wearing clothes such as we had never 
dreamed of. Fear struck our hearts. We knew 
then that some day this land would be ours 
no more. And that is the way it happened. 

(The three walk solemnly to the side of the 
stage and sit down cross-legged on the floor.) 

(Explorers enter.) 
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CHARACTERS AND CosrtUMES 


KECOKDER OF HIstoRY—Either a girl or 
a boy. 

INDIANS—A chief, a brave, and a squaw 
in traditional costumes, 

!XPLORERS—Two boys in scout uniforms, 
with cambric fringe sewed on the 
coats, carrying rifles and duffle bags. 
Fur caps would suggest pioncers. If the 
state had Pilgrims for its first settlers, 
these characters should wear Pilgrim 
clothes. 

PIONFER MOTItER—Wears old-fashioned 
long dress and sunbonnet. In her arms 
she holds a baby doll, also dressed 
quaintly, 

SCHOOLMASTER—Wears long trousers, 
long-tailed coat, and black tic. He has 
spectacles and carries a book. 

SURVEYORS—Iwo boys wearing scout 
uniforms. One carries a tripod. 

GODDESS OF THE LAND—Wears a long 
flowing dress of yellow or white and a 
gold-paper crown. She carries a horn 
of plenty. 

GODDESS OF INDUSTRY—Wears a similar 
dress of blue, and a silver crown. She 
carries a wheel or some other industrial 
symbol. 

SOLDIER AND SAILOR—Two boys in char- 
acteristic uniforms. One carries the 
state flag, the other the national flag. 

cHorus—The rest of the grade, or school, 
carrying small flags. 

SETTING 
The play takes place in the front of 

the classroom with the blackboard as a 

background. See the author's introduc- 


tion for a description of the blackboard 
mural which is the center of interest. 




















FIRST EXPLORER—I am . (Use the 
name of anearly explorer.) Inthe year 
my companions and I crossed the River 
(or Mountains) at this point (indicates on 
blackboard) and looked out across the land 
that was to become this glorious state. It 
would take months, even years to subdue the 
Indians; it would be a long time before the land 
was settled. But we knew that some day thou- 
sands of men and women and girls and boys 
would call this land their home. 

SECOND EXPLORER—Although we suffered 
many hardships blazing a trail through this 
territory, we were glad to be the first white 
men to look upon this state of _____ 

(The Explorers join the Indians.) 


(Note: In order to give this historical epi- 
sode greater importance, let the pupils work 
out additional paragraphs as a class activity.) 

PIONEER MOTHER (enters and stands near 
the blackboard )—Writers have called me the 
“Woman in the Sunbonnet,” but I like best to 
be known as the “Pioneer Mother.” There were 
a good many of us in the early days of this 
state. With our husbands and our children, 
we left our old homes and our parents and 
came to this new land. The men plowed the 
ground and planted grain. We women spun 
yarn and wove cloth to make clothes for us all. 
We baked our bread and cared for our families, 
It wasn’t easy, but we were young and strong 
and we knew we were helping to build a New 
World. Little by little, parts of this wild land 
were cleared. (As she speaks, she erases spots 
here and there in the area that is later to be the 
map of the state, taking care, of course, not to 
crase rivers, lakes, or mountains.) Soon there 
were several settlements. ‘There was one here 
(She names one of the oldest cities 
of the state and inserts a dot to indicate the 
settlement.) There was another at 
and another here called _.___..__ The pioneers 
built roads. (She erases narrow lines to indi- 
cate roads.) Our state was taking shape, and 
we pioneer mothers were proud to have a part 
in it. (She joins the Indians and Explorers.) 

SCHOOLMASTER (Speaks in a scholarly man- 
ner as he approaches the blackboard)—I am a 
schoolteacher of the early days. I, too, had a 
part in building ____. (mame of state). My 
job was to help prepare the pioneer children 
for the changing world in which they found 
themselves. Our schoolhouses were built of 
logs. Our seats were rude benches. Our desks 
were,clumsy tables. Sometimes there were not 
enough books, but the children were eager to 
learn. They did not object to walking sev- 
eral miles over rough roads to get to school. 
They did not mind when they had no shoes to 
wear or when there was little or no food for 
their lunch boxes. I am proud to say that most 
of the girls and boys who went to school to 
me in those log schoolhouses became responsible 
citizens. Some of them earned fame. There 
were two who learned to be surveyors and had 
an actual part in planning the map of our 
state. I call them our map makers. (He joins 
the others.) 

(The Surveyors enter.) 

FIRST SURVEYOR (illustrating bis remarks 
by pointing to places on the blackboard, draw- 
ing boundary lines, and so on)—Eventually, 
enough people had settled in this vicinity so 
that it could be declared a territory. It was 
known as _..Territory. It was decided that 
tle northern boundary was to come right along 
here where the River (or mountain 
range) makes this bend. (Describes bound- 
ary in a way that fits the particular cast.) 
The southern boundary was about here. (De- 
scribes location as he draws or points.) The 
eastern boundary was here (describes), and the 
western was here (describes). 

(Nore: Now it will be seen that a strongly 
defined map of the state has taken shape on 
the blackboard. But it is not finished.) 

SECOND SURVEYOR—Meanwhile more and 
more ground was being = (Continued on page 7?) 
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Christopher Columb 
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CHARACTERS 


rinsT COURTIER 
STCOND COURTIER 
THIRD COURTIER 
MLUSSENGER 
FERDINAND 


ISABLLLA 
COLUMBUS 
LADY-IN-WAITING 
POUR INDIANS 


SUGGESTIONS 


If a larger cast is desired, attendants, 
courtiers, and pages may be added. Other 
ladies of the court are easily included. 
When Columbus returns, some sailors and 
several more Indians may be with him. 


SETTING 
The throne room of the sovercigns, 
TIME 


Act I.—April, 1492. 
Act Il.—March, 1493. 




















Acr I 

(Ferdinand and Isabella are seated on 
thrones at side of stage. The Courtiers, grouped 
at opposite side, look off stage.) 

FIRST COURTIER—See, that fellow is a mes- 
senger of the Italian sailor, Columbus. He is 
once more about to seck an audience for his 
master, | presume. 

SECOND COURTIER—I wonder whether Their 
Majesties will receive Columbus. 

THIRD COURTIER—We shall soon see. 

FIRST COURTIER—They say he really thinks 
the world is round. 

SECOND CouRTIER—And that India may be 
reached by sailing west. Ha, ha! He must be 
dizzy, for he is certainly turned around. 

THIRD COURTIER—Maybe there’s something 
in what he says. Some of the wise men believe 
the world is round. 

(Messenger enters. He 
thrones, and Auneels.) 

MESSENGER—Your Majesties, Christopher 
Columbus begs to be received. 

FERDINAND—Again! Have we not con- 
vinced him that we cannot help him and do 


approaches the 


not believe in his foolish ideas? 

ISABELLA—Ferdinand, I had not yet told 
you, but news came to me through the good 
prior that if we fail him, this Italian plans to 
seek again the aid of France, or even of Eng- 
land. We cannot risk having these nations 
dim our rising sun. 


FERDINAND—lIndeed we cannot. We have 


been able to unite our own provinces and to, 


drive the last Moor from his strong Granada. 

ISABELLA—And now there are even greater 
things in store for our beloved Spain. Let us 
hear this dreamer once more. 

FERDINAND—We need make no promises to 
him. (Speaks to the Messenger.) Tell your 
master that we will receive him. 

(Messenger bows, and backs trom the room. 
Columbus enters and kneels.) 

COLUMBUS—Your Majesties! Your humble 
servant thanks you for this privilege. Again I 
beg you to hear my plans. 

FERDINAND—Many times you have told us 
that you think the world is round. How can 
you know better than our wise geographers? 
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Columbus 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ANN LIEBST 


Teacher, Middle Grades, Brownell Hall, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


coLUMBUs—As a youth, I spent many hours 
watching the ships entering and leaving the 
harbor at Genoa. When they approach, first 
the top of the sails and then the boat itself may 
be seen. As they leave, it is the very tip of the 
sail that is visible to the last. That shows there 
must be a curve to the earth’s surface. 

ISABELLA—Even so, Columbus, you cannot 
sail around it. The heat of the equator would 
burn you to cinders, 

coLuMBus—lI do not plan to sail around 
Africa as Prince Henry’s men from Portugal 
are doing. My plan is to sail directly west. 

FERDINAND—There can be no land there. 

coLuMBUS—The great sailors, the Brothers 
Pinzon, at Palos, have seen proof—wood and 
plants floating in from the west. 

FERDINAND—But this would be an expen- 
sive undertaking. 

COLUMBUS—Your Majesties, now that the 
Moors have been driven out of Spain, and those 
wars are over, I make bold to beg you again to 
help me. With my own eyes I have seen the 
great wealth of jewels, spices, and fine cloth 
brought from the East to make the merchants 
of Genoa rich. All that can be yours now that 
the Turks have cut off the Italian routes. 

ISABELLA—Columbus, you appear to think 
kindly of our nation and to glory in its future. 

cOLUMBUS—Y our Majesties, for several years 
I have talked to your sailors and haunted your 
ports. Your Majesties have received me kindly 
and always I have hoped that some day you 
would believe in me. 

FERDINAND—Although the wars with the 
Moors have ended, at present we have very 
little gold in our treasury. 





Mabel Betsy wutt 








ISABELLA (hopefully, aside to Ferdinand)— 
I could sell some of my jewels. 

FERDINAND—I have not such faith in him. 

ISABELLA—The honor of this discovery must 
belong to Spain. Columbus, what do you need? 

coLuMBus—lI need three ships, and sailors 
to man them, Your Majesty. 

ISABELLA—That will require much gold. It 
may cost many lives too. 

coLuMBusS—Think, Your Majesty! When 
we have found a route, your monks can carry 
our religion to those unfortunate idolators. 

ISABELLA (thoughtfully)—The good prior 
said that too—“For the glory of God and 
Spain.” (In sudden decision.) 1 can part with 
my jewels. I pledge them to raise money for 
the fleet. As for the crew, let prisoners be 
freed if they promise to sail with you. 

coLuMBus (joyfully)—Your Majesties, | 
thank you. Soon the world will marvel at the 
power and wealth of Spain. I go now to make 
preparations. (He retires, facing the thrones.) 


Act II 


(The Courtiers and the Lad y-in-Waiting are 
talking together at one side. Ferdinand and 
Isabella are on the thrones.) 

FIRST COURTIER—TIhere was great excite- 
ment at the port when the ships from the west 
were sighted. 

SECOND COURTIER—I should like to have 
been there! 

THIRD COURTIER—No one expected to sce 
Christopher Columbus again when he sailed 
away last August. 

LADY-IN-WAITING—He is a brave man! 

ISABELLA (fo Ferdinand )—More than cight 
months Columbus has been gone! 

FERDINAND—I am impatient to hear the re- 
ports of his explorations. 

MESSENGER (enfering and kuceling befor. 
the thrones)—Your Majesties, my master, 
Christopher Columbus, having returned from 
his voyage, awaits with many evidences of the 
success of his adventure. 

FERDINAND—Bid him enter. 

(Messenger retires, bowing.) 

FIRST COURTIER—I knew he would succeed. 

COURTIERS—Long live Columbus! 

(Columbus enters with Indians carrying col- 
ton, gold, a parrot, and 


(Continued on page 73) 
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8 NO ONE doubts the im- 

portance of fire. Men have 
feared and worshiped it. They 
have learned to make it useful: 
to cook food, to heat buildings, 
and to melt metals. Controlled, 
it is man’s great servant; allowed 
to escape, it is one of his most 
destructive enemies. To recog- 
nize its importance, to become 
familiar with it as a chemical 
process, and to discover methods 
of controlling it are important 
aspects of learning, essential to a 
comprehensive understanding of 
the environment. 





tuwsng Gallowor . ; ° ° . . ° 
. : The coal this man is shoveling into his furnace will burn, and will 
heat the air in the rooms of his house to a comfortable temperature. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ THE study of fuels and fire can be 

made of real importance to pupils in 
the elementary school. It has more possi- 
bilities for influencing the behavior of girls 
and boys than many other units in science, 
and the teacher should be aware of, and use, 
these possibilities. 

A set of rules for fire prevention, made 
co-operatively by the pupils, teacher, and 
parents, can be of real use in the home. 
(See the page for the middle grades.) <A 
study of the home heating system and of 
the fuel used in it can be of practical use to 
many pupils. An understanding of what 
to do in cases of fire in the home and else- 
where is important to every child. 

There are numerous simple experiments 
which can be done in connection with the 
problems outlined in this unit. Sample ex- 
periments are described on the activities 
page; others may be found in general- 
science and elementary-science texts. Pu- 
pils can often devise experiments to help 
make the concepts more meaningful. 

It is important that experiments, even 
in the elementary school, be done in sci- 
entific fashion. (1) Pupils should draw 
only conclusions justified by their obser- 
vation. Often the children’s preconceived 
notion is stated rather than what the exper- 
iment actually shows. At the elementary 
level, text material is a help in drawing cor- 
rect conclusions. (2) Pupils should be 
urged to observe carefully before announc- 
ing any conclusions. (3) Whenever possi- 
ble, more than one experiment should be 
performed in order that pupils will not be- 
come accustomed to drawing conclusions 
from one trial only. 

It is necessary that the teacher exercise 
great care in the use of lighted candles, 
matches, and other flames in the school- 
room. In the primary grades the teacher 
should not permit pupils to handle the 
lighted materials. Even with older pupils 
it is extremely important that she supervise 
carefully every experiment involving burn- 
ing. Unless pupils practice safety with 
fires in school, the rules for safety are not 
likely to be carried to the home. 

The unit is organized so that upper- 
grade pupils need to study the material 
given for both primary and middle grades, 
and middle-grade pupils need the primary- 
grade material as a background. 


Objectives 


1. To give knowledge through an un- 
derstanding of the principles and generali- 
zations contained in the material. 

2. To satisfy the child’s curiosity and 
broaden his interest about common phe- 
nomena in his environment. 
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3. To make children conscious of the 
need for extreme caution wherever fire is 
involved. 

4. To acquaint the pupils with the most 
frequent causes of destructive fires and to 
teach them what to do in case of fire. 


For Primary Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 
1. How is coal mined? 
2. Why should we use our coal wisely? 
3. From where do oil and natural gas 
come? 
4. How are forest fires started? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 
1. There are many kinds of fuels. 
2. The earth furnishes us with our fuels. 
3. Fires are helpful to us in many ways. 
4. Fires when uncontrolled are harmful. 


For Middle Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How does spontaneous combustion 
take place? 

2. How can friction start a fire? 

3. How do we control fires in stoves and 
furnaces? 

4. How do fire extinguishers put out 
fires? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Fuel, a supply of oxygen, and heat to 
bring the fuel to its kindling temperature 
are necessary for burning. 

2. Some materials have a lower kindling 
temperature than others. 

3. Destructive fires often start from 
carelessness. 

4. Dangerous fires may be stopped by 
taking away one or more of the require- 
ments for burning. 


For Upper Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How does heat travel in a kitchen? 

2. How is insulation used in homes? 

3. What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the various heating systems? 

4. How do thermostats work to regulate 
the temperature? 

B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Currents of water and air carry heat 
by convection. 

2. Heat is passed from one molecule to 
another by conduction. 

3. Heat is transferred from the sun to 
the earth in the form of radiant energy— 
by radiation. 

4. There are several different kinds of 
heating systems. 


Bibliography 
For Primary Grades 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: Science 
Stories, Book II (Scott Foresman). 

Craig, Gerald S.; and Baldwin, Sara E.: Path- 
ways in Science, Book III (Ginn). 

Klaussen, Doris D.: The Story of Heat, Unit 
Study Books, No. 305 (American Education 
Press). 

Pryor, William C.: The Fire Engine Book 
(Harcourt Brace). 


For Middle Grades 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; Blough, Glenn O.; and 
Melrose, Mary: Discovering Our World, 
Books II and III (Scott Foresman). 

Gordon, Bertha F.: Prove It Yourself (Owen), 

Handbook for Boys (Boy Scouts of America, 
2 Park Ave., New York, N.Y.). 

Lynde, Carleton J.: Science Experiences with 
Inexpensive Equipment (international Text- 
book Co.). 

Patch, Edith M.; and Howe, Harrison E.: Na- 
ture and Science Readers, Book V (Macmil- 
lan). 


For Upper Grades 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: Science 
Problems, Book I (Scott Foresman). 

Caldwell, Otis W.; and Curtis, Francis D.: 
Science for Today (Ginn). 

Floherty, John J.: Fire Fighters!’ How They 
Work (Doubleday Doran). 

Meister, Morris: Living in a World of Science, 
Book II (Scribner). 

Morgan, Alfred P.: Boys’ Home Book of Sci- 
ence and Construction (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard). 

Pulvermacher, William D.; and Vosburgh, 
Charles H.: The World about Us (Heath). 
Trafton, Gilbert H.: Nature Study and Sci- 
ence for Intermediate Grades (Macmillan). 
Washburne, Carleton W.: Common Science 

(World Book Co.). 

Weed, Henry T.; and Rexford, Frank A.: Use- 

ful Science, Book Il (Winston). 


For the Teacher 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: Science 
Problems, Book II (Scott Foresman). — 

Blough, Glenn O.: Natural Resources, Number 
16, and Trees, Number 9, in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (Owen). 

Brauer, Oscar L.; and others: “How the En- 
ergy of Nature Has Been Harnessed for 
Man’s Use.” Science Guide for Elementar) 
Schools, November, 1935 (State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, California). 

Downing, Elliott R.: Our Physical World 
(Longmans Green). 

Julian, Katherine L.: Safety Education, Num- 
ber 24 in The Instructor Series of Illustrated 
Units (Owen). 

Pieper, Charles J.; and Beauchamp, Wilbur L.: 
Everyday Problems in Science (Scott Fores- 
man). 

Science Instruction in Elementary and High 
School Grades, Publications of the Labora- 
tory Schools, No. 7, September, 1939 (Uni- 
versity of Chicago). 
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The air, entering through the lower draft of this 


stove, helps the fire burn. Courtesy, U.S. Forest Servi 





Ewing Galloway 





Here coal is being 
brought to the sur- 
face of the earth. It 
will be shipped from 
the mine to distant 
places and used to 
supply heat needed 
for homes and for 
industrial plants. 


We use a match to 
supply the heat to 
bring fuel to kin- 
dling temperature. 





It would be interesting to visit a plant 


where gas is made. What remains after 
coal is heated to make gas? Is natural or 
manufactured gas used in your community? 
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WHAT FIRES NEED— 


Puel , Av, And Cheat 


Courtesy, U.S. Bureau of Mines 








Oil wells supply fuel for heat and 
for power. Courtesy, U.S. Departmen 


} 


of the laterior, Petroleum ation Di 


Wood is commonly used for fuel 
in rural areas. It must be well 
dried if it is to burn brightly. 
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HOW 15 FIRE IMPORTANT TO US? 


For Primary Grades 


WHAT ARE SOME OF OUR COMMON FUELS? 


1. What kind of fuel do you burn at 
home? 

2. How many kinds of fuel are used in 
your community? 


What do you burn in your home and 
school so that you can keep warm? There 
are many different answers to this question 
because there are many different kinds of 
fuel. Perhaps you burn coal in your fur- 
nace or stove. Coal is one of our most 
common fuels. You probably know that 
there are many different kinds of coal 
mined from the earth. They all give off 
heat when they are burned. 

Coke is another very important fuel. It 
is made from coal. When it burns it gives 
a great deal of heat. Coke is not so dusty 
to use as coal. 

Many houses are heated by burning oil. 
Oil has become a very common fuel in 
many localities. It is used as a fuel to run 
ships and is often used to run railway en- 
gines. 

Gas is another common fuel. It is burned 
to give heat for cooking and for use in 
heating homes. Many parts of the United 
States have gas wells that supply the homes 
with gas to burn. These wells take the gas 
from the ground. Gas is also made from 
coal and used for heating and cooking. 

Wood, too, is one of our very common 
fuels. It is more often used in the country 
and smaller towns, where it is easily ob- 
tained. Charcoal is used as a fuel some- 
times, too. It is made from wood. 

Coal, coke, oil, gas, and wood are some 
of our commonest fuels. Can you name 
other kinds of fuel that are used? 


Things to do— 

1. Find out where electricity is used to 
supply heat. 

2. Examine some hard coal, soft coal, 
and coke. Try to get a sample of the oil 
which is used in heating homes. 


e 


FROM WHERE DO OUR FUELS COME? 


1. Where do coal, oil, and gas come 
from? 

2. Which kinds of fuel are found in 
your state? 


Coal is mined from the earth. Perhaps 
there are coal mines near where you live. 
There are coal mines in Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, and many other 
states. Fortunately coal is found in almost 
all parts of the world. 
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Oil is taken from the earth, too. It flows 
or is pumped from wells that are driven 
deep into the ground. Oil comes from 
Texas, California, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Kansas, and many other states. 

Gas may come from the earth or it may 
be made from coal. Gas wells give us 
great amounts of natural gas which we use 
for fuel. Gas is not found everywhere, 
so it is taken from one state to another 
through pipes sometimes hundreds of miles 
long. This piping makes it possible for 
people in maiiy parts of our country to 
burn gas that comes from the ground. But 
in some places gas is made from coal. As 
the coal is heated it gives off gas, which 
is stored in large tanks until it is needed. 
Perhaps you have seen such tanks. 

Coke is what remains after the coal has 
been heated to produce gas. You can make 
some coke if you heat coal very hot in a 
test tube or other container. 

Wood that is used for fuel really comes 
from the earth too. The roots of a tree 
grow in the earth and from it get the ma- 
terial which the tree requires. 

Do you see that all of our fuel comes 
from the earth? Our earth is a vast store- 
house which supplies us with the fuel that 
we so very much need. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out more about how coke is 
made. 

2. Find out which states give us the 
most coal and oil. 


¢ 


HOW IS FIRE HELPFUL? 


1. How is fire useful to you? 
2. How does heat help to make metals 
more useful? 


Before you read this lesson, try to make 
a list of all of the ways you use fire. While 
you are making your list think of your 
home, your school, the things you use, and 
the food you eat. 

We could never get along without the 
heat which fires give us. The fire which 
burns in your furnace or stove at home 
keeps you warm. Your school and the oth- 
er buildings in your community are kept 
warm by fires. Can you imagine getting 
along without the warmth from fire? 

Unless you use an electric stove, the heat 
from a fire cooks your food at home. It 
cooks meat, vegetables, and fruits, it bakes 
bread and cake, and it supplies heat for all 
other kinds of cooking. 

Another very important use of fire is one 
which you may not have thought of. It 
supplies the heat that is necessary to melt 


iron ores so that we can use the iron. When 
iron is heated hot enough it turns to a 
liquid. This liquid can then be poured into 
molds or otherwise shaped so that it can 
be used in making automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, tools, and hundreds of other very 
useful things. 

The metals in your mother’s kitchen 
utensils had to be melted before they could 
be shaped into pots and pans. So did the 
metal in other metal things in your house. 

The glass in your windows and the glass 
in the dishes you use could not have been 
made without great heat. The bricks for 
houses are made by the use of heat too. 

You have read about only a few of the 
most important uses for the heat from fires, 
Perhaps you will find still other ways in 
which heat is important to you. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of metals which must be 
heated before they can be used in your 
home and school. 

2. Try to find out how window glass is 
made. 
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HOW IS FIRE HARMFUL? 


1. What are some of the useful materials 
destroyed by fire? 

2. What has fire destroyed in your com- 
munity this year? 


You have learned how fires give us heat 
and you know how important heat is to us. 
However, when fires get out of control 
they can be very harmful. 

Fires destroy large numbers of houses, 
factories, and other buildings every year. If 
you live in a large city you are accustomed 
to hearing the fire engine as it goes by on its 
way to put outa fire. Fires cost us millions 
of dollars every year and kill and injure 
great numbers of people. 

Every year fires destroy not only build- 
ings and other property, but also many 
forests. When fire gets started in a large 
forest it may do thousands and thousands 
of dollars’ worth of damage before it can be 
stopped. You have probably read in the 
newspapers about forest fires in your state, 
or elsewhere. 

Sometimes oil wells catch fire and large 
amounts of oil are burned. All of this fuel 
is wasted. 

It is important for every child to know 
what to do in case his home or school catch- 
es fire. If you read the lessons for the mid- 
dle grades you will see a list of rules which 
you should follow to prevent harmful fires 
from starting. You can help by observing 
these rules. 


Things to do— 

1. Talk with your parents and find out 
what you should do in case your home 
catches fire. 

2. Find pictures showing places where 
destructive fires have occurred. 
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Fire in a gas range is used by 
many people to cook their food. 





Ewing Galloway 
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Fuel to provide transportation is a necessity of our modern 
life. This locomotive burns oil to make steam. fwing Galloway 


Bread is baked in large amounts 
by scientifically regulated heat. 


Do you know how MAN 


the bricks used for 
our homes are made? 
In the kilns gas, oil, 
or coal is burned. 
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A Bunsen burner, 
which mixes ait 
with gas to give 
a hot flame, as- 
sists scientists in 
experimentation. 


How is fuel used 
by industries in 
your community? 


Can you tell what 
use is made of heat 
from the fuel in a 
blacksmith’s forge? 
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HOW DOES A FIRE BURN? 
For Middle Grades 


WHAT DOES A FIRE NEED IN ORDER TO BURN? 


1. What gas does a fire need in order to 
burn? 
2. Why do materials need to be heated? 


Perhaps you have never thought of it, 
but fires need certain things in order to 
burn just as you need certain things in or- 
der to live and grow. Can you think what 
the needs of a fire are? You can experi- 
ment with a lighted candle to find out. 

Light a small candle and stand it up- 
right. Then cover it with a drinking glass. 
Watch the candle. You probably know 
that the candle goes out because it cannot 
get a supply of air containing oxygen. 

Light the candle again. Lay pencils on 
the table on either side of the candle, and 
set a lamp chimney on them. Do you know 
why the candle now burns brightly? If 
you hold a smoking splinter of wood near 
the openings below the chimney, you can 
see that the air travels into the chimney at 
the bottom and then goes up through the 
chimney. The smoke shows you which way 
the air is moving. Hold the smoking splint 
at the top of the chimney and you will see 
that the air is rising out of the chimney. 
Since the warm air around the candle is 
lighter than the surrounding cooler air, it is 
pushed up by the heavier air. In this way 
a fire supplies itself with oxygen. 

If you watch the burning candle long 
enough, you will discover another thing 
that every fire must have. The candle will 
finally go out because the wax of the candle 
is all used up. In other words the fuel is 
all used up and so the fire goes out. A fire 
needs fuel in order to burn. 

Another necessity for burning is heat. 
Things will not start to burn until they 
reach a certain temperature which we call 
the kindling temperature. Things which 
catch fire with only a little heat are said to 
have a Jow kindling temperature and those 
that need a large amount of heat are said to 
have a high kindling temperature. 

You know that paper catches fire very 
easily. Small bits of wood or shavings start 
burning with only a little heat, too. Such 
materials have low kindling temperatures. 
Coal won’t begin to burn until it gets much 
hotter than either paper or shavings. It has 
a higher kindling temperature. 

We cannot have a fire without fuel or 
without oxygen, and the fuel will not burn 
unless it is heated sufficiently. 


Things to do— 

1. Think of some other experiments to 
show that a fire needs oxygen to burn. 

2. Make a drawing to show how air cir- 
culates in a lamp chimney with a candle 
burning inside of it. 
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HOW ARE FIRES BUILT? 


1. Why are certain kinds of material 
used to start fires? 

2. How do fires supply themselves with 
fresh air? 


There are certain rules for good fire 
building. Think about what you have just 
learned in the previous lesson and you will 
know what some of these rules are. 

When you build a fire to cook a camp 
supper, you first clear a space so that the 
fire will not spread. Then you find some 
dry leaves, grass, or paper. You plice these 
in a pile. Then you find some twigs or 
small pieces of wood and pile them loosely 
on the leaves—like the poles of a wigwam, 
Then you add larger pieces of wood. 

A fire needs oxygen to burn, so you leave 
plenty of spaces for the air to circulate. 
Things will not begin to burn until they 
reach their kindling temperature; so put 
the materials having low kindling tempera- 
ture at the bottom. Light them and they 
will give off enough heat to start the other 
materials burning. A fire needs fuel, so 
add more whenever the fire gets low. 


Things to do— 

1. Read in the Boy Scout handbook to 
find out more about building safe fires. 

2. Learn how fires are built in your stove 
or furnace at home. 
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HOW DO DESTRUCTIVE FIRES START? 


1. What are some rules to observe in or- 
der to prevent dangerous fires? 
2. Why are these rules important? 


Many fires start because someone is care- 
less. People are often careless in handling 
matches, in building furnace fires or stove 
fires, in handling gasoline or other quick- 
burning fuels, in building outdoor fires, in 
working with electricity, and in hundreds 
of other ways. If you recall some of the 
destructive fires that have occurred in your 
community, you will find out in what ways 
people have been careless. 

The following are some rules for fire 
prevention which one class made after the 
pupils had found out how destructive fires 
start. If you observe them carefully, you 
will probably not be responsible for start- 
ing a destructive fire. 

Study each rule, and then tell why you 
think it is an important rule to follow. 
Take the list home and show it to your par- 
ents, Ask them which rules they think are 
most important. 


1. Never light a match unless there is 
some grown-up person with you. 

2. Never put oily rags on a rubbish pile, 

3. Never play with matches. 

4. Be sure to put out bonfires and camp- 
fires before you leave them. 

§. Never throw away lighted matches. 

6. Never do an experiment that might 
be dangerous unless an older person is there, 

7. Never light a gas stove unless an older 
person is with you. 

8. Never get too close to a fire. 

9. Never light fires near wooden build- 
ings on windy days. 

10. Never use matches in a clothes closet, 


Things to do— 

1. Watch the daily or weekly newspa- 
pers to find out the causes of fires. 

2. Visit a fire station. 
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HOW CAN DANGEROUS FIRES BE STOPPED? 


1. How does sand put out a fire? 
2. What are some of the ways to stop 
forest fires? 


You have learned that fires need three 
things in order to keep burning—oxygen, 
fuel, and heat. If you want to stop a fire 
you must be sure that it does not receive 
the things that it needs to burn. 

If you cover a flame with a blanket or 
rug the fire is smothered. That is, air con- 
taining oxygen cannot get through the 
thick blanket, so the fire goes out. A beach 
fire can be put out by covering it with 
sand. The covering of sand keeps the oxy- 
gen away. Forest fires and oil fires are 
often put out by covering the flames with 
earth. If your school fire extinguisher is 
the soda-acid type, shown on an accom- 
panying picture page, it contains a solution 
of bicarbonate of soda, with a loosely stop- 
pered bottle of sulphuric acid. When the 
fire extinguisher is turned upside down, the 
acid acts on the soda to form carbon diox- 
ide, a heavy gas, which, when released, set- 
tles over the fire and puts it out. 

Fuel can be kept away from a burning 
fire in several ways. In cases of forest fires, 
the fire fighters sometimes fell the trees 
that are in the path of the fire so that the 
fire cannot go any farther. Often in cities, 
where the buildings are close together, fire 
travels from one to another. Firemen 
sometimes dynamite buildings, so that the 
brick walls fall in and cover the parts 
which might burn. 

As you know, firemen use water to put 
out fires, Water cools the burning material 
so that it is no longer hot enough to burn 
and the fire goes out. Water also helps to 
keep oxygen away from a burning fire. 


Things to do— 

1. Make some carbon dioxide and pv! 
out a fire with it. 

2. Ask someone to show you a fire ¢X- 
tinguisher and tell you how it works. 
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HOW TO PREVENT 


estructive (Hives 


Walls are dynamited 
to check fires, and 
protect firemen from 
the falling debris. 





Piles of rubbish (above) and hot 
ashes and coals in wooden contain- 
ers (below) are among the com- 
mon causes of disastrous fires that 
start in homes. National Safety Counci 








Gasoline and other explosive 
fluids should not be used to 
clean clothes inside a house. 


These firemen are 
stirring soda and 
water together in 
this soda-acid fire 
extinguisher. 


Above, men are at work stopping a forest fire by @ 
clearing a strip of ground. In the picture at the 
right, brush along the road has been removed to 
prevent fires that might be caused by cigarettes 
carelessly thrown from the passing automobiles. 
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HOW DO WE USE FUELS TO HEAT OUR HOMES? 
For Upper Grades 


HOW IS HEAT CARRIED 
FROM ONE PLACE TO ANOTHER? 


1. How can air and water carry heat? 
2. How does heat travel through objects? 
3. How is heat carried by radiation? 


One important thing about heat is that 
it can travel from one place to another. If 
heat couldn’t travel from a gas flame into 
the cooking utensils and then into the food, 
you could never use heat for cooking. If 
the heat from a fire in a fireplace couldn’t 
travel out into the room, and if the heat 
from your furnace fire didn’t come into 
the rooms, you couldn’t keep warm. 

Heat has three different methods of 
traveling. Sometimes it is carried from one 
place to another by currents of air, or wa- 
ter. That is, the air or water is warmed in 
one place. This makes the air or water 
lighter, and so it is pushed up by the colder 
air or water around it. As it travels it car- 
ries the heat with it. We say that the heat 
is conveyed from one place to another, or 
that the heat has traveled by convection. 

Heat is carried to various places in your 
schoolroom and at home by convection 
currents. For example, the warm air from 
registers comes into your rooms. It is 
pushed up by the cooler air and thus the 
heat is conveyed or carried. If you place a 
thermometer near the ceiling of your 
room, you will find that the air is warmer 
there than it is near the floor. Study the 
diagram on an accompanying picture page 
to see how air circulates. The arrows show 
the way the currents are traveling. Can 
you explain why they travel as they do? 

Heat travels through solid materials like 
spoons and kettles by quite a different 
method. Tiny particles in the material 
conduct the heat from one place to an- 
other. This method of heat traveling we 
call conduction. When you leave a spoon 
in a dish of very hot food, the handle of the 
spoon soon gets hot. The heat traveled 
from one end of the spoon to the other by 
conduction. Some materials conduct heat 
less readily than others. Perhaps this will 
explain to you why wooden handles are 
used on some metal kitchen utensils. 

When you stand in front of an open fire 
your face soon feels very warm. ‘The heat 
from the fire has not been carried to you 
by currents of air; it has not been con- 
ducted to you by tiny particles; it has been 
radiated to you through the air. This 
method of heat traveling is called radiation. 

Radiation can take place without air or 
water or any other material. The heat 
from the sun travels to us by radiation. 
Radiant energy travels the distance of about 
93,000,000 miles through space to the earth. 
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Then the energy strikes the earth and the 
earth is heated. 

Convection, conduction, and radiation 
are the three methods by which heat can 
travel from one place to another. Try to 
discover places in your home and at school 
where heat travels by one of these ways. 
Before your next lesson try to find out 
which of these methods is used to keep 
your house warm. 


Things to do— 
* 1. Make a list of good heat conductors. 
2. Find places in your home and at 
school where heat travels by radiation. 
3. Find out more about how heat travels 
from the sun to the earth. 
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WHAT ARE SOME OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF HEATING SYSTEMS? 


1. What kinds of heating systems are 
commonly used in homes? 

2. What kind of system is used in your 
school? In your home? 


Perhaps you have never observed your 
heating system at home. If you examine it 
you will discover many things that will in- 
terest you. 

There are several different ways to heat 
houses. Stoves and furnaces are the most 
common means. There are many different 
kinds of stoves and furnaces and they have 
been greatly improved since the first ones 
were made. 

Many people use furnaces to heat their 
homes. There are different kinds of fur- 
naces. A very common kind is the of-air 
furnace. (See diagram on an accompany- 
ing picture page.) It consists of a large 
stove placed inside a jacket. Cold air comes 
in at the bottom of the furnace and be- 
comes heated. The heated air is pushed up 
by the cold air and thus the heat is carried 
to the rooms above. Some hot-air furnaces 
have only one register through which the 
heated air passes to the rooms of the house. 
Other furnaces have a register in every 
room. 

Another method of heating is the of- 
water system. If you study the diagram 
on an accompanying picture page you will 
see that the fire in the furnace can heat the 
water. Colder water pushes this hot water 
up through the pipes to the radiators and 
then the hot water carries the heat to the 
various rooms. Do you see that there are 
several radiators in the rooms of the house? 
Each radiator is connected to the furnace 
by two pipes—one carries hot water to the 
radiator, the other carries colder water 
back to the furnace. 





A third kind of heating system is the 
steam-heating system. Study the diagram 
on an accompanying picture page and you 
will see that it is similar to a hot-water 
system. In the steam furnace the water is 
changed to steam, and the steam goes up 
through the pipes to the radiators. Here 
the steam condenses into water, the heat 
from the steam is given off into the rooms, 
and the water returns to the furnace, where 
it is again heated. It changes to steam and 
goes to the radiator. This circulation keeps 
carrying the heat to the various rooms. 


Things to do— 

1. Examine your home heating system. 
Find out how the furnace works and where 
the heat travels. 

2. Study your school heating system in 
the same way. 

3. Try to obtain some catalogues which 
describe several different kinds of heating 
systems. 

4. Make a drawing to show how air cir- 
culates in a room in your house. 

§. Find out what cold-air registers are 
used for, 
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HOW DOES A FURNACE HEAT A HOUSE? 


1. How does a hot-air furnace heat a 
house? 

2. How do steam and hot-water heating 
systems use convection, conduction, and 
radiation? 


If you have read the previous lesson care- 
fully and studied the diagrams, you may 
have discovered how convection, conduc- 
tion, and radiation are used in the different 
kinds of furnaces. 

First, can you tell how the hot-air fur- 
nace uses these methods? When a fire of 
wood, coal, coke, or other fuel is built in 
a firebox it gives off heat by radiation. This 
heat strikes the sides and top of the firebox 
and travels through by conduction. Then 
the heat is radiated out into the air space in 
the furnace and the convection currents of 
air carry the heat to the registers in the 
rooms. You have already learned how heat 
is carried by convection after it reaches the 
rooms. 

In the hot-water furnace, the fire radi- 
ates heat, and the heat is conducted through 
the metal containers into the water. When 
the water is heated, the colder water pushes 
this hot water up through the pipes into 
the radiators in the rooms. Here the heat 
is radiated out and travels by convection to 
the different parts of the room. 

The steam-heating system uses the same 
methods for carrying the heat, but it 1 
steam that circulates instead of hot water. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out what insulation is used for 
in a heating system. 

2. Find out why expansion tanks are 
used in hot-water heating systems. 
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Storm windows which fit well add to the comfort of 
a home and save money because less fuel is needed. 





Insulating material blown 
between the inner and out- 
er walls of a house keeps 


heat from going through. One of the earliest ways of heating 


homes in America was with fireplaces. 
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Even distant rooms are 
easily heated by steam. 

uel expense is low, 
and there is little dust. 
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Hot-water systems give 
even temperature with 
easy operation, low fuel 
cost, and little dust. 
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A hot-air furnace is inexpensive 
to install, easy to operate, and 
changes the temperature quickly. 
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OUR HOMES 





In this cookstove, wood or coal is 
burned to give heat. fwing Galloway 
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In this cross section of a room, the arrows 
indicate how convection currents carry the 
warm air from the furnace upward. The 
air becomes heavier as it cools, and goes 
out of the room through a cold-air register. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For Primary Grades 


MAKING A BOOKLET ABOUT 
FirE AND FUELS 


A picture book of fuels and fire would 
be a very interesting book to make. There 
are several ways to make such a book. You 
should first decide what the book is to show 
and how to show it. Perhaps you may de- 
cide to include (1) how fires are impor- 
tant; (2) how fires are harmful; (3) how 
fuels are obtained; (4) how fires start. 

You may show these things by drawings 
made by various members of your class or 
' by pictures cut from magazines. Under 
each picture or drawing write a few sen- 
tences telling how the picture illustrates 
something about fuels and fires. 


For Middle Grades 


MAKING PLANS FOR 
Fire PREVENTION WEEK 


One week has been set aside for empha- 
sizing the importance of fire prevention. 
Children can help to prevent fires by learn- 
ing how fires start and then exercising great 
care to prevent them from starting. Since 
you have been learning about fires you 
could be helpful to other groups in your 
school or to other schools by telling the pu- 
pils what you have learned. Plan your ac- 
tivities so that they will be interesting and 
instructive. Here are some suggestions. 

1. Give some talks on the importance of 
observing Fire Prevention Week. 

2. Do some experiments to show the fol- 
lowing: (1) How sand can put out a fire. 
Use a short candle set in a shallow dish, 
light it, and then cover it with sand. 
(2) How a piece of cloth can put out a 
fire. Use a candle as in the first experi- 
ment, but cover the flame with the cloth. 
(3) How water puts out a fire. Use a can- 
dle as in the other two experiments, and 
cover the candle with water. (4) That a 
fire needs oxygen to burn. Cover a candle 
with a drinking glass. (5) That carbon 
dioxide can put out a fire. Make some car- 
bon dioxide by putting some baking soda 
in a dry drinking glass, and pouring some 
vinegar over it. Hold a burning splint in 
the glass. The fire goes out because the 
carbon dioxide keeps the oxygen away. 

Perhaps you can think of other experi- 
ments to show things about fire. Science 
books will give you ideas for experiments. 

3. Ask your janitor to explain the kind 
of fire extinguisher used in your school. 


PLATE X (S54) 





4. Ask a parent or some member of your 
local fire department to give a talk on fire 
prevention in the home. 

5. Make some posters to show how im- 
portant it is to prevent fires. 

6. Copy the fire rules from the page for 
the middle grades and give them to the 
visiting pupils. 

7. Ask your teacher to write to the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston, Mass., for their Fire 
Prevention Week Handbook (15 cents). It 
contains suggestions for observing Fire Pre- 
vention Week. This association also pub- 
lishes a series of six posters showing familiar 
fire hazards which pupils of elementary- 
school age can control ($1.00 per hundred 
posters; single set of six, 10 cents). 

8. Send for Home Inspection Blanks for 
School Children. ‘These will help you to 
find out whether your home is safe from 
fire hazards. Blanks are available from the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John St., New York, N.Y. (20 cents per 
hundred; samples free). The Fire Preven- 
tion Department, Western Actuarial Bu- 
reau, 222 West Adams St., Chicago, IIl., 
will give reasonable quantities of these 
blanks to schools in the Central Western 
States, and free samples to any school. 


For Upper Grades 


STUDYING THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
HEATING SYSTEMS 


If your school has a furnace or even if 
it is heated by a stove you may find a study 
of the heating system interesting. You may 
wish to draw it to scale on a large piece of 
cardboard, In order to do this you will 
first need to measure your schoolroom, the 
pipes, the furnace, and so on. Use arrows 
to show how the heat travels. Label the 
drawing to show where the air enters the 
stove, where the fuel is put, where the cold 
air is, where the hot air is, and where the 
smoke goes. The drawings on one of the 
picture pages in this unit may help you. 

If you ask your school engineer or jani- 
tor to help you it will be easier for you to 
understand your school heating system. 





Fire drills teach girls 
and boys how to leave 
a burning building as 
quickly as possible. 


He can tell you how much fuel your school 
furnace uses each winter and how your 
schoolhouse has been constructed so that 
it can be kept warm more easily. 

Your class might be interested in making 
an exhibit of drawings showing different 
kinds of heating systems used in homes. 
Pupils may volunteer to draw the kinds of 
systems with which they are familiar. 

A committee from the class might visit a 
place where stoves and furnaces are sold. 
Be sure to make some arrangements before 
you go so that you will be expected. Tell 
the salesman that you are interested in 
learning about the different kinds of heat- 
ing plants. Your visit will be more helpful 
if you take with you a list of questions. 
This will enable the salesman to know just 
what kind of information you wish. Ask 
him for literature which describes stoves 
and furnaces. Later exhibit this material. 


For All Grades 


HELPING WITH Fire DriLis 


Probably your school already has a fire- 
drill organization worked out. You may 
be able to help your school by suggesting 
ways to improve on this plan or by showing 
the pupils how to carry out the plan more 
effectively. If there is no definite plan per- 
haps you and your teacher can make one. 

The following paragraph will give you 
some idea of the things your class will need 
to know and to tell other groups in your 
school. You can help by impressing on the 
pupils how really important it is to take 
fire drills seriously. 

Whenever the fire alarm sounds in your 
school it is important that everyone should 
behave as though there was a real fire. This 
means that every pupil should leave the 
building at once in an orderly manner. 
Every pupil should know through which 
exit he is to leave and everyone should hur- 
ry as fast as possible. There should be no 
unnecessary confusion. The first group out 
should go far enough away from the build- 
ing to allow room for the later groups. 
No one should re-enter the building unt 
the signal is given. 
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ARITHMETIC HOMEWORK 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 
B HOMEWORK in arithmetic is very pop- 


ular with most teachers in the elementary 
grades, and a great trial to most children. A 
teacher may assign twenty long-division prob- 
lems to be worked at home, and while some of 
the children in the class can work them in 
twenty minutes, there are others who will take 
an hour or more, ‘This is entirely too much 
strain after the child has been working in 
school all day. 

I find that it is much more satisfactory in 
every way when giving out homework prob- 
lems to ask each child to time himself and to 
work as many as he can in twenty or thirty 
minutes. He understands that if he works the 
problems correctly, he will get full credit for 
what he can do in that time. In this way, 
every child can work at his own rate without 
taxing himself, and can watch his improve- 
ment in speed from day to day. He actually 
enjoys his homework because he is given some- 
thing to do within his ability. 


A RUMMAGE SALE 


HAROLD ROLSETH 
HB SCHOOLS are frequently asked to partic- 


ipate in campaigns to raise money for var- 
ious worthy purposes. To do our bit in such 
a campaign, and also to furnish the children 
with a valuable educational experience, we re- 
cently raised money in the following manner. 
Each child was asked to donate old toys, books, 
trinkets, or anything else which some other 
child might value. Then a sale was held in 
the gymnasium. 

The articles given were arranged on tables 
as attractively as possible. A price tag was 
attached to each article, which usually sold for 
only a cent or two. The older children acted 
as clerks. The children brought as many pen- 
nies as they could afford and bought toys and 
other things which they wanted. Because the 
cost of the articles was small, all of the children 
were able to participate in buying. 

A sum of several dollars was raised in this 
manner, and everyone had a great deal of fun. 
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PUPILS’ ADDRESSES 


RUTH HILLMAN 


B® SINCE my primary pupils had difficulty in 
learning their addresses, I tried the follow- 
ing plan, which proved successful. 

A large map of the school district and part 
of the surrounding territory was made on bris- 
tol board, and we hung it on the wall. We 
labeled the streets, and located and drew the 
school and several other familiar places. 

The children were told that when they could 
write their addresses perfectly, their pictures 
and addresses would be placed on the map. 
This proved to be an incentive. 


BETTER SPELLING 


STELLA H. KRUPKA 


@ 1 FIND that an individual misspelled word 

list is very helpful in improving the spell- 
ing in my third and fourth grades. After each 
spelling test has been corrected, I write ali mis- 
spelled words in the child’s own “Misspelled 
Word List.” 

If the word has been misspelled in more than 
one test, a check or dot is placed after the 
word. Each child is anxious to keep the mini- 
mum number of words in his list. 

These words form the basis for self-testing, 
for testing by other pupils, and for review by 
the teacher at regular intervals. 





To Club Contributors 





@ THOUSANDS of teachers 

derive benefit from sugges- 
tions in the Help-One-Another 
Club columns. Without doubt 
you have developed practical 
teaching or time-saving devices. 
We invite you to share your ex- 
perience by submitting articles 
to this department. 

One dollar is paid upon publi- 
cation for each article used in 
these columns. An_ additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
brief accounts of ideas that you 
have worked out successfully. : 
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Please follow these rules in 
preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words. 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s.) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 


side of the sheet only, and leave 
space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper 814” x 11”. 

If you send a letter with an 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, Tur 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 
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WHEN PUPILS ENTERTAIN 


DOROTHY OVERHEUL 


MH THERE is no better way to teach good 

manners and co-operation than to enter- 
tain the pupils from another school or room. 
First, a chairman is chosen. He in turn ap- 
points the various committees, such as: (1) 
Invitation, (2) Host or hostess, (3) Entertain- 
ment, and (4) Refreshments. 

The host or hostess introduces each child to 
the group. The entertainment varies. Some- 
times we have a ball game, contests, commu- 
nity singing, games, or reports on a unit that 
has been carried out. 

The refreshments should be kept simple, and 
the children may prepare and serve them. 
Cocoa and sandwiches, gelatin and cake, or 
popcorn and candy suffice. 

This method of entertaining stimulates the 
children’s interest in school, and helps timid 
children to overcome shyness. 


A HEALTH BORDER 


LAURA MURRAY 


B AS HEALTH is greatly emphasized in our 

course of study, especially in establishing 
the right kind of food habits, we are making a 
border of good things to eat in our health unit 
this term. The modern child has a very good 
idea of what he ought to eat even if he does not 
always practice his knowledge, and a border of 
the right kind of food placed on a panel before 
him, with a simple discussion of why he needs 
these foods, illustrated with stories and pic- 
tures, will help to make him conscious of a 
proper diet. 

Some children may use patterns, but there is 
more value in freehand cuttings and drawings, 
even if crude, since they represent the child's 
original creation. The border can be made 
amusing by drawing the foods with legs, arms, 
and face, colored and cut out. The good foods 
may be shown chasing the bad foods away, as 
milk chasing coffee with upraised stick. The 
milk may be represented by a bottle of milk, 
and the coffee by a frightened face drawn on 
a cup. 

This activity correlates art, English, hand- 
work, reading, and some arithmetic in the 
spacing of the cuttings, and it gives variety 
and pleasure to health instruction. 
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HANDWORK FOR HALLOWEEN 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


B® ORANGE construction paper, size 9” x 
12”, may be used for this jack-o’-lantern. 

Fig. A shows the front and back, and Fig. B 
the bottom and sides. Fold Fig. B on the dot- 
ted lines and paste the flaps inside the faces at 
the dotted lines. Red or yellow tissue paper 
may be pasted back of the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Put a string through the holes in the 
stems and hang the lantern over an electric- 
light bulb, or use it as a decoration. 

To vary the lantern, make a witch, owl, or 
cat face instead of a pumpkin. 

The mask (Fig. C) is simple to make and 
needs no strings or other attachments. Use a 
piece of black construction paper 9” x 12”. 


A REMEMBERING HINT 


VALINE HOBBS 


B® CHILDREN sometimes forget their small 

duties. For example: It is always a task 
to get all of the report cards returned after 
I find the 
following plan is a good reminder. On the 
day after the cards go out I announce at re- 
cess, “All those who have returned the report 
cards may be dismissed first.” The same an- 
nouncement is made at recess each day until all 
the cards are in. The children’s eagerness to 
play prompts their memories. 


being sent home for inspection. 


A SCIENCE EXHIBIT 


ROY J. HARRISON 


@ HOW to interest my class in science cre- 
ated a problem. I suggested to the chil- 
dren that we have a museum and the whole 
class was enthusiastic; in fact, they practically 
planned the year’s work. : 
After school the boys hammered together a 
shelf of wood obtained from butter boxes. The 
top surface of the shelf was covered with card- 
board, and stain was added to the rest of the 
woodwork to give the shelf a more finished 
appearance. 

The pupils supplied the exhibits, which in- 
cluded Indian relics, rock and mineral samples, 
marine life, fossils, and insects. We had to 
build two shelves to hold everything. 

Primarily the museum was for the purpose 
of promoting science lessons, but it expanded 
into printing, social studies, composition, and 
health lessons. The pupils enjoyed this type of 
learning, since they provided it themselves. 
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CO-OPERATION IN READING 


CECILIA B. JENNINGS 


@ ‘THE parents of my first-grade pupils asked 

me what they could do to help the chil- 
dren with their reading. With their assistance 
I have worked out a plan that I have found 
to be most beneficial. 

I asked the parents to read to the children as 
often as they could at home. This developed 
a love for books. Then when our basic vocab- 
ulary enabled us to use the primer, I suggested 
that the children read as many books as they 
could at home during the term. The parents 
wrote on a slip of paper the title, author, and 
publisher of each book after the child had 
completed it, so that he could take the record 
to school. 

Before the end of the term most of the class 
of thirty had read twenty-five books. ‘Two 
children had read over fifty books, and two 
over sixty. 

The response of the parents was very grati- 
fying, and our neighborhood librarian was ex- 
ceedingly helpful in supplying the material 
needed by the children. 








AN ILLUSTRATED MAP 


FLORENCE P. PAIGE 


M@ WHILE studying the United States we 

outlined on a piece of corrugated paste- 
board, about 6 feet by 6 feet, a large map 
of the country. No states were indicated on 
this map, but sections of greatest interest were 
shown by cutting “windows” 6 inches by 414 
inches, in the places where they were situated. 
Under each of these openings we pasted paper 
on which was drawn a picture showing the 
spot of interest, for example, the sequoias of 
California. 

To further enhance the beauty of each il- 
lustration, we added vivid color and pasted 
orange-colored transparent cellulose tissue over 
cach picture. We made pictures showing the 
Grand Canyon, a Texas oil field, an Iowa corn- 
field, Great Salt Lake, an orange grove, New 
York Harbor, a copper mine, San Francisco 
Exposition, New York World’s Fair, and many 
other fascinating places. 

This activity successfully correlated social 
studies and art work, and the finished map 
was very attractive. 


WHEN PUPILS HELP 


AGNES FRANCES 

HM I NEVER realized how many excellent de- 

vices I had overlooked in the handwork 
section of THe INstructor until one day | 
laid a recent December copy on the library ta- 
ble in my classroom. During a free period one 
of the boys took it to his seat. A little while 
later I passed his desk and noticed a Christmas 
wreath made of tablet paper which he had con- 
structed from the directions given in the arti- 
cle. I suggested to him that he make a larger 
wreath using green and red paper, and he was 
delighted to do so. On Friday I let him show 
the class how to make a wreath like his. He 
carried out the lesson very nicely, and the pu- 
pils made excellent Christmas wreaths. 

Since then I have left several back numbers 
of THe INsrrucror on the library table be- 
cause the pupils make splendid use of them in 
Both the girls and boys who are 
talented in art make large, beautifully colored 
posters based on the smaller ones illustrated in 
the magazine. I keep these large posters and 
show them to the art class as models. 

Among other uses that the children make of 
the magazine is finding plays that they can 
produce themselves. They also enjoy reading 
the stories and recitations. 


free time. 


PUMPKIN CANDLEHOLDERS 


DAWN OLESON 


LET the pupils make small clay pumpkins and before 

they are hard hollow them out to make candleholders. 
Paint them with enamel paint or tempera, and shellac them 
when the paint is dry. Place candles in the holders and 
you will have very effective favors for the school Hal- 
loween party. The candles may match the holders or may 
be of contrasting shades. Each child may choose his own 
color scheme, or, if the teacher desires, the favors may be 
uniform in color and decoration. 
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PROGRESS BY BOOK TRAINS 


VERA B. FARRINGTON 


@ THE motivation and checking of library 

reading presented a problem for me until 
I devised the following scheme. We furnish 
each child with a hectographed copy of a small 
train, which has eight empty boxcars. As each 
book is read, one car is filled with a square of 
colored paper on which is written the title and 
author of the book. 

No boxcar may be filled until a satisfactory 
oral report on the book has been made to the 
class. Opening exercises one day each week are 
used for book reports. 

Each grade has a large book train in the 
front of the room. When a child has read and 
reported on eight books, and filled in the eight 
boxcars on his own book train, he places a col- 
ored square on which he has written his name 
in a boxcar on the class train. In this way, for 
each small book train filled one boxcar on the 
class train may be loaded. 


A PICTURE FILE 


IRENE D. HARRISON 


@ DURING a number of years of teaching | 

have gathered many pictures useful for the 
various subjects of the curriculum. I mounted 
the pictures, sorted and classified them, and 
placed them in large, heavy brown paper enve- 
lopes, 8'4 inches by 11‘ inches. On a slip of 
white paper I printed the classification for 
cach envelope and pasted it at the top of the 
envelope. I keep my picture file on the shelves 
of my orange-crate cupboard, in alphabetical 
order. 

This system has several advantages. A pu- 
pil may easily find desirable pictures on the 
topics that he is studying, and the envelopes 
keep the pictures from being soiled. 


MAKING POEMS INTERESTING 


MARGARET ALBRIGHT 


@ WHEN my second-grade pupils find a 

poem that particularly appeals to them, in 
their reading lesson for the day, we learn to 
read it well by observing punctuation marks 
carefully and by watching the expression in 
our voices. During the language period we 
copy the poem correctly, watching all punctua- 
tion, capitalization, and indentions. The class 
also likes to talk about the author and remem- 
ber other poems that we have studied which 
wege written by the same author. 

In art class we draw an original picture il- 
lustrating the poem. We mount the picture 
and paste it at the top of the page on which 
the poem was copied. A notebook may be 
made of the poems that the class studied dur- 
ing the year. 

In the same manner we learn to copy stories 

correctly from the readers we use. 
_ By the time the class is ready for story writ- 
ing, they know and understand the correct 
form and do not find it a hard task to capi- 
talize, indent, and punctuate. The children 
thoroughly enjoy this work. 
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* CLUB EXCHANGE * 


The teachers whose notices appear on 
this page of THE INSTRUCTOR expect 
to have their pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. In order for 
you to be reasonably certain of an answer, 
it is advisable that letters be written to the 


Arkansas.—My fourth-grade class of Rena School 
would like to exchange letters and scenic post cards 
with pupils of other schools. Address: Miss Mary 
Alice O'Bryan, R.D. 2, Van Buren, Arkansas, 


California—The seventh-grade pupils of Ban- 
croft Junior High School would like to exchange 
letters with other seventh-graders. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Lois Vinette, Bancroft Junior High School, 
929 North Las Palmas Avenue, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 


lowa.—The children and teacher of Miner's Creek 
School (rural) would like to receive information 
from children and teachers of other states concern- 
ing places of historical interest and natural beauty 
within their states. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Minnie Friedlein, Guttenberg, Iowa. 


Kansas.—My pupils, grades one to four, and | 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
other pupils. Our school is located in an oil region. 
Address: Miss Anita Thomas, Oil Field School, 
Gridley, Kansas. 


Michigan.—The teacher and pupils of Mahan 
School would like to exchange letters with schools 
elsewhere. Address: Miss Mertie M. Frost, R.D. 4, 
Charlotte, Michigan. 


Minuesota-—The pupils and teacher of Erhard 
Public School, District 278, grades one to eight, 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and pic- 
tures with schools throughout the United States and 


possessions. Address mail to: Miss Helen Brandvold, 


Erhard, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.x—My pupils, fourth through eighth 
grades, and I would like to exchange letters with 
pupils and teachers of schools of the United States 
and its possessions. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Edythe Dahlgren, Valley Creek School, 
Stillwater, Minnesota. 


schools in which you are interested soon 
after your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR 
reaches you. We shall be glad to receive 
letters from our readers telling us of their 
experiences with correspondence that has 
been developed through the Club Exchange. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades three to eight, and 
[ would like to exchange letters and snapshots with 
pupils elsewhere. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Imogene Easton, Crab Orchard School, Albany, 
Missouri. 


Missouri.—The fifth and sixth grades of Blodgett 
Elementary School would like to exchange letters 
with pupils anywhere in the United States. Address 
all correspondence to: Mr. Lester A. Fadler, 
Principal, Blodgett, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades one to eight, would 
like to exchange letters with other pupils. Address 
mail to: Mr. Orville Peters, Oakwood School, 
Macon, Missouri. 


New York,—My pupils, grades two and six, and 
I would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other teachers and pupils. We live in the Finger 
Lakes region. Address: Mrs. Emma C. Murray, 
R.D. 1, Skaneateles, New York. 


North Dakota.—The pupils of my rural school 
and I would like to exchange letters and pictures 
with other pupils and teachers. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Miss Gwendolyn Steen, Eckman, 
North Dakota. 


Pennsylvania-—The pupils of Washington Cross- 
ing School, grades one to cight, wish to correspond 
with pupils of other schools. We live near the 
Delaware River in sight of the monument com- 
memorating Washington’s crossing of the Delaware 
in the Revolutionary War. Address all correspond 
ence to: Miss Anetta Arnold, Washington Crossing, 
Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—The pupils of my fifth- and sixth-grade 
language-arts class wish to correspond with pupils of 
schools in the United States and its possessions, and 
Canada. Address: Miss Tina Curtis, Central 


School, Brenham, Texas. 





A GEOGRAPHY GAME 


EDITH L. MOSS 


B THE pupils of my fourth grade found the 

growing list of place names in geography 
very confusing. To help them, I divided the 
class into two groups to play the following 
game. A child in one group names something 
that we have studied in geography. A child 
from the other group tells what it is and where 
it is located. Correct answers to both ques- 
tions give a group two points. We use a map 
at first, and later work from memory. 

We have found many ways to vary this 
game. Extra points can be earned by adding 
an important fact concerning the subject. For 
example, sometimes the pupil proceeds in this 
manner: “I am thinking of a city in Massa- 
chusetts that manufactures shoes.” 


FLOWERPOTS FOR SCHOOL 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


B IF YOU have any old phonograph records, 
you can make a set of matched flowerpots 
for your schoolroom. Put a small bean pot or 
other baking dish upside down in a hot oven. 
Lay a record upon the bean pot and close the 
oven door until the record becomes soft and 
pliable and begins to droop at the edges. Then 
shape it with your hands while it is still soft. 
It can be nicely ruffled around the edges. If 
it becomes too cool and hard while you are 
working with it, put it into the oven again. 
When your flowerpots are shaped, you may use 
them in the natural black, or enamel them .in 
some gay color. You will note that the hole in 
the center of the record makes a very con- 
venient drainage hole for the finished pot. 


S7 





THE Instructor Travel Contest For 1940 


Farthest-north people 
at Barrow attend this 
neat white church. 


7 


Many Alaskan Eskimos who have never 
seen an automobile, streetcar, or rail- 
road train are familiar with airplanes. 





Right: The author paddles 
her own kyak. Below: The 
Inside Passage offers an 
ever changing panorama. 





Alaska to Indiana—and Back 


PAULINE V. BURKHER 
Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, U.S. Indian Office School, Barrow, Alaska 


B WHERE should I like to go this year? “Outside,” of course—for 
I am a typical Alaskan teacher. (But being a true sourdough IJ shall 
have a return ticket.) 

And why “Outside”? When you hear that I have spent three vaca- 
tionless years on the very roof of “Uncle Sam’s Attic” at Point Barrow 
you can easily conjecture the answer. Yes, just for pleasure—the pleas- 
ure of doing the things I cannot do in the arctic. I crave pleasures sub- 
lime and pleasures ridiculous: the joy of mingling with dear ones in a 
beloved Hoosier setting, and the fun of pillaging a watermelon patch; 
the stimulation of attending two World’s Fairs and a summer school, and 
the bliss of sitting under a tree and just smelling the flowers—like 





Ferdinand! 
But how? By what route? My Eskimo pupils and I are fairly burst- 
iis oe Cetin: thane are real enatp-henied ing with the perfect answer—hard won!—and we are busily compiling 
igloos like this. Below: On the trip from Fair- “Don’t Forget’s.” (No, Kallak, I won’t forget to bring back a monkey 


banks to Seward one glimpses Mount McKinley. : , , 
—in my movie camera!) 


Since mal de mer has spoiled many a trip for me, this landlubber has 
contrived to foil the monster and still travel 3100 miles by water. 

I plan to spice my trip “out” with a plane dash from Point Barrow t0 
Fairbanks (prohibitively costly even five years ago but now within the 
means of a mere teacher) and my trip “in” with a leisurely sixteen-day 
voyage down the mighty Mackenhzie. 

We'll take off under the midnight sun, flying in the path of thos 
gallant trail-blazers—Charles and Anne Lindbergh, Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
Will Rogers and Wiley Post—dipping our wings as we soar above the 
Rogers-Post monument. 

Farewell, friends in gay snow shirts! Farewell, kyaks, dog teams, 
whaling camps, and icebergs like fabulous sapphires! We float above 
gray-green tundra, silver rivers, brown-velvet reindeer, and in five hous 
arrive at Alaska’s Golden Heart—Fairbanks, with its giant dredges. 
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On the train trip to Seward | shall hope for several- views of North 
America’s loftiest peak, Mount McKinley (tilt your head ’way back or 
you'll miss the cloud-encircled summit), and shall expect to see the 
famed Matanuska Colony and Eklutna, the school for superior Eskimos. 

Then 1500 miles of sheltered seas offer a panorama of wondrous 
glaciers, Thlinket totems, and verdant canyons. Strait of Juan de Fuca! 
Puget Sound! Seattle! We are “Outside”! 

Ahead are a summer's delights to be recorded by my ciné-kodak. 

When the time comes to say good-by, I shall hie me north through 
Canada to the headwaters of the Mackenzie at Waterways, Alberta. I'll 
embark in a stern-wheeler de luxe, with uniformed “mounties,”” Hudson’s 
Bay factors, and French-Canadian families as traveling companions. 
Delightful raconteurs are sure to be discovered (Continued on page 78) 





Above: An Inside Passage liner pauses to pay its respects to 
a towering glacier. Below: Ships of the seven seas find a 
safe haven in the sheltered harbor of Seattle. © Chas. RK. Laidian 
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Indianapolis, capital city of the author’s home state of Indiana, 
is very proud of its impressive World War Memorial Plaza. 





Above: In the Mata- 
nuska Valley, Alas- 
ka, the colonists own 
modern farm equip- 
ment co-operatively. 
Left: The tablet on 
the monument reads: 
“Will Rogers and 
Wiley Post, Ameri- 
ca’s Ambassadors of 
Good Will, Ended 
Life’s Flight Here, 
August 15, 1935.” 


Left: Mount Baker 
seems to float in 
the sky, as seen 
from Puget Sound. 
Below: This stern- 
wheel boat on the 
Mackenzie’ River 
makes a_  sixteen- 
day voyage. 
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@ THE manufacture of glass jars for 
home canning is one of the indus 

tries of our community. Because of its 
relation to the general problem of food 
supply, and because glassmaking itself 
is an important industry, we decided 
to make a study of this local factory. 

1. Aims. 

A. To extend the class ideas beyond 

their immediate environment. 

Bb. To give the class a knowledge 
and appreciation of a factory that is 
partly responsible for the preserva- 
tion of our food supply. 

C. To give an idea of the various 
steps necessary before raw materials 
can be converted into glass jars. 

Ap proa hh. 


A. Interest grew out of study of the 


foods we eat. 
1. We talked 
sery ed at heme. 


2. Children brought canned foods 


about foods pre- 


to exhibit. 
B. Interest in the glass industry was 
developed by various activities. 
1. Slides illustrating the canning 
processes, and a movie on the 
glass industry, were shown. 
2. Pictures of foods that may be 
canned at home were brought to 
school and placed on a chart. 
3. We listed ways in which we 
had seen jars used, other 
than for preserving foods. 
a) Storing dry foodstuffs. 
b) Displaying materials. 
c) Making drinking fountains 
for poultry, hand sprayers, and 
covers for growing plants. 
III. Preparing for the trip. 
A. Preliminary 
B. Getting permission from factory 
manager. 
C. Listing 


glass 


discussions. 


what children wish to 
see, 

LD. Adding to the list suggestions of 

the teacher. 

E. Listing safety and courtesy rules 

to abide by on the trip. 

F. Planning transportation. 

IV. The visit to the fac tory. 

The manager class 
and spoke briefly on the general ar- 
rangement of the factory and of what 
we might see during our visit. 


welcomed the 
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We Saw Glass Fruit Jars Being Made 


ROBERTA K. WIGTON 


A. Physical aspects of the factory. 
1. Number of acres covered by 
the plant. 

2. Number of employees. 
3. Working routine. 
4. Capacity of plant. 

B. Departments into which factory 

is divided. 

1. Glass department, where jars 

are fashioned. 

2. Rubber department, where the 
rings are cut. 

3. Cutlery department, where the 

steam pressure cookers are made. 

4. Zine department, where some 

can covers are made. 

§. Box plant, where strawboard 

is assembled into boxes. 

6. Warehouse, where raw and 
finished materials are stored. 

C. What is manufactured. 

1. Glass jars made in round and 
square shapes, of either green or 
flint glass. 

2. Screw tops of zine and por- 
celain, and glass tops with spring- 
type fasteners. 

3. Jar rubbers. 

4. Glass beverage bottles. 

5. Steam pressure canners. 

D. Making glass. 

1. The chief ingredients of glass 
are pure sand and an alkali such 
as soda. 
2. The heat for the glass furnaces 
is supplied by gas. 
3. Time required to heat a fur- 
nace—21 days. 
4. Temperature of furnace. 
a) Moderate heat for five days. 
b) Heat then increased to 
2,700 degrees. 


Instructor in Vocal Music and Drawing, Public Schools, Elkhart County, Indiana 


5. Fire is changed from one side 
of furnace to the other to main- 
tain constant temperature. 
6. Broken glass is bought and re- 
heated. 
7. Clothing and protective cquip- 
ment of workmen. 
4) Special shoes. 
b) Gloves. 
c) Goggles. 
d) Uniforms. 
E. Gereral observations. 
1. Mass production was evident. 
2. Employees 
work fast. 


were expected to 


3. Factory police were provided 
for our protection. 

4. Workers were encouraged to 
check their efficiency with the 
group, if they desired to improve 
their skill. 

§. Workers danger of 
certain diseases while they were 


were in 


working with glass and rubber. 
6. Some men worked in temper 
ature of 125° F. 
7. The size of the United States 
crop of peaches and pears is im- 
portant to the company, because 
a large extent 
the demand for fruit jars. 
F. Distribution. 
1. A large percentage of — glass 
jars are used in the United States. 


2. Some are shipped to foreign 


it determines to 


countries. 
V. Follow-up activities. 
A. Oral discussions and reports. 
B. Reading about glass, rubber, and 
zine. 
C. Drawing 
booklets. 


pictures and making 


yo! 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 
been recognized as an important 
means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 
met by the interchange of goods 
involving farms and factories, re- 
tail outlets, and consumers. 


So that teachers may be stimulated 
to further investigation activities, 
we are devoting this new depart- 
ment to descriptions of trips to lo- 
cal industrial plants and any other 
sources of production where mate- 
rials to meet daily needs are made 
ready for their ultimate users. First- 
hand interviews of this type give 
children factual knowledge, and help 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing between consumer and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders and 
sound citizens is greater today than 
ever before. Our schools can help 


millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community re- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis- 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit an article 
of not more than 1500 words, telling 
in detail how you planned and con- 
ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa- 
tional objectives that you wished to 
attain, the questions that were asked 
and how they were answered, the 
things you saw, and some of the so- 
cial values derived by your group of 
children. 


Manuscripts and photographs used in 
this department will be purchased at 
our regular rates and should be ad- 
dressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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D. Writing stories about the trip. 
E. Writing the history of rubber, 
glass, and zinc. 
VI. Outgrowths of the trip. 
A. The children acquired: 
1. New facts. 
2. New interests. 
3. Deeper appreciations. 
4. Improved habits and attitudes. 
§. Better techniqhes in planning. 
B. Knowledge gained was used by 
the pupils in: 
1. Number work. 
2. Language. 
Reading. 
Health, 
. Science. 
Art. 
. Geography. 
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. History. 
C. Following our trip the children 
expressed a desire to: 
1. Visit other factories. 
2. Learn other 
glass is used. 
3. Learn how rubber is made. 
4. See boxes made. 
VIL. How we could have planned ow 
trip to better advantage. 
A. Smaller groups could have heard 
better. 
B. A film about making glass should 
have been shown after as well as be 
fore the trip. 
C. A longer time than one class 
period, probably three hours, should 
have been allowed for our visit. 


ways in- which 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For the Teacher 
Browne, Edith A.: Rubber, “Peeps at 
Industries” (Macmillan). 
Carpenter, Frank: How the World | 
Clothed (American Book Co.). 
Pictured — Encyclopedia 
(Compton). Article on zinc. 
Patch, Edith M.; and Howe, Harrison 
E.: The Work of Scientists (Mac 
millan). 
rubber. 
Whitby, George Stafford: Plantation 
Rubber and Testing of Rubber 
(Longmans Green). This is ex 
pensive, but good reference material 
if available. 


Compton s 


Sections on glass and 


For the Pupils 

Brooks, E. C.: Stories of South Ameri 
ca (Johnson). 

Carpenter, Frances: Our Neighbor 
Near and Far (American Book Co.)- 

Carpenter, Frank: How the World | 
Housed (American Book Co.). 

Carpenter, Frank; and = Carpenter, 
Frances: The Clothes We Weat 
(American Book Co.). 

Fenton, Carroll Lane: Along the Hill 
(John Day). 

Pryor, William C.; and Pryor, Helen 
S.: The Glass Book (Harcourt 
Brace). 

Story of Glass, I. L. S$. No. 52 (Owen). 

Worthington, Josephine; and Frank, 
Catherine Matthews: Our Shelter 
(Owen). 
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New FREE Teaching Unit! 
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‘| The fascinating story of 
p. 
ber 
e 
Prepared by outstanding educators— 
e e 7 e 
full of interesting teaching material, 
e e e 
re with a detailed plan for curriculum 
ing. e e 
by integration. Send for your copy! 
 aaetage of project ideas . . . this new teaching 
unit is a valuable aid to interesting class 
work. Especially prepared for teachers of inter- 
mediate grades, it presents a wealth of material 
... with a detailed guide to curriculum integration. 
lren ° ° . . . 
In its pages you will find an authentic history 
of bread from the first discovery of wheat. Bread- 
_ making’in the Stone Age . . . in ancient Chaldea 
... in early Egypt—what fascinating lessons 
these subjects suggest! 
ol rre ° . . 
The story of bread not only will interest and 
-ard delight your pupils; it will teach them the facts 
; about one of the most valuable foods in a well- 
d 
be balanced diet. 
a . o 
lass ‘ i ‘ . 
sald Modern diet authorities recognize that bread is 
much more of an all-round food than most people 
realize. It is one of the best sources of a child’s 
greatest food need—energy! Also, bread made 
with milk contains good proteins for muscle 
sat building and valuable minerals, including calcium. 
d Is Teach these facts to your pupils and you will 
= be doing a valuable service to good nutrition and Sats S0-page beck te Giled with 
economical living. Send today for your copy of fascinating and well-planned 
ison “Our Daily Bread.” tenting ERE, Saeeg 
lac An authentic history of bread 
from prehistoric times—its origin, 
and its improvement through the ages, 
Th S be its influence upon economic and 
ese 6 ubjects soctal life 
"0 ! : Bread and Modern Industry—a 
ber . . > 2 ° 
sé included in guide for econ pened regener’ 
l Curriculum Integration: fically made today in modern 
eria bakeries. Informative for both 
Arithmetic Language teachers and pupils. es 
ick and Easy Pian for In- ao 
Spelling Nutrition a : 
ag Lessons, with de- 
Map Work Social Studies tailed guide for curriculum 
wri integration. 
Sen eee Ee 
AD. 
d | BUY BAKERS’ AMERICAN INstTITUTE OF BAKING, Department of Nutrition No, N-10 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
a BREAD -capaaatantiaa cae 
Year The medern bakers’ ease send me postpai your free teaching unit, ur Vaily bread, 
bread, made with milk, 
Hill is one of the best and 
cheapest energy foods Name- ———_——_-— — — — — — —_—_—__— 
den you can eat. It contains, 
_ in almost ideal pro- ae — 
ourt portions, both muscle- 
building food and energy Street 
en). food ... and contributes —s _ 
valuable minerals, in- - . 
— cluding calcium. es — _State_ aan 
elter 
7 Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Sncaveunetel 
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Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


h School, 


son, 


will be answered b 
him in care of TH 


epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Shall we as teachers encourage the use of 
the pictorial magazines that are now so 
widely read? 


Since children will doubtless read 
the pictorial magazines anyway, it 
would appear that the problem of the 
teacher is to develop the children’s 
powers of discrimination. Teachers 
report that through the medium of pic- 
torial magazines they are able to in- 
terest many children who heretofore 
resisted conventional methods of in- 
struction, 


* 


De you advise the use of cartoons in 
teaching the social studies? If so, what 
are some of their uses? 


Cartoons have been found to be of 
particular value in teaching. They are 
used in many ways. For example, 
cartoons are placed on the bulletin 
board as supplementary material, they 
are used in notebooks and scrapbooks 
for illustrative material, they are 
mounted and projected through the 
opaque lantern to serve as a basis for 
class discussion, and they are often 
compared with cartoons of the past to 
point up basic issues in human affairs. 

Pupils like the humorous relief fur- 
nished by the cartoon. It has served 
as a springboard to launch many a 
pupil into the intricate study of social 
problems and to vitalize the abstrac- 
tions of political, economic, and social 


life. 
+ 


Can you recommend tests which can be 
objectively scored for measuring the re- 
sults of visual instruction? 


The following tests have been found 
to be practical and of value. 

1. Cross-out picture tests. Pupils 
are asked to cross out pictures which 
do not apply in a given situation. 

2. Selection of objects or pictures. 
Pupils are asked to select those pictures 
or objects which apply in any given 
situation, 

3, Rearrangement of pictures or 
objects. A series of pictures or objects 
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which tell a story are presented to the 
The pupil is 
asked to arrange them in their correct 
order. 


pupil in incorrect order. 


4. Multiple choice of objects or pic- 
tures. A statement or question is fol- 
lowed by several pictures or objects, 
one of which completes the statement 
or answers the The pupil 
indicates the picture or object which 
applies. 

§. Completion. 


quest ion. 


The pupil is asked 
to place correctly pictures or objects 
in a series in which there are gaps. 


e 


Where can I secure inexpensive sets of 
pictures which may be used for teaching 
units in the elementary grades? 


The Instructor Series of Illustrated 
Units ($.30 each, or four for $1.00) 
should meet your needs. They are 
profusely illustrated with carefully 
selected pictures. These are printed on 
one side of the paper only, and so can 
be mounted. They may be placed on 
the bulletin board, passed around the 
class, or projected by means of an 
opaque lantern. For information con- 
cerning the list of units available, ad- 
dress F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N.Y. 


7 


How may the various types of visual ma- 
terials be used most effectively in unit 
instruction? 


Visual aids have been found to be of 
particular value when used to moti- 
vate interest in a unit or to introduce 
it. The school journey or field trip, 
the motion picture, and sets of slides 
are frequently used for this purpose. 
During the assimilative study periods 
visual aids serve to supply basic ex- 
perience of a direct or a vicarious na- 
ture. 

All types of visual aids may be used 
in this connection, particularly maps, 
models, globes, graphs, pictures, slides, 
and stereographs. The motion picture 
is useful as a summarizing device, as is 
also a chart, exhibit, or set of slides. 





Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 


lan ore cpetlio , and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of 
RUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


INST 


HE 


If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Is the verbal in the following sentence a 
participle or a gerund? “I dreamed of 
gathering flowers in a garden.” 


Gathering is a gerund because it 
performs the function of a noun. 
Sometimes, when you have difficulty 
in discriminating, you can tell by sub- 
stituting a noun (or adjective) for the 
verbal. For instance, the sentence 
might read, “I dreamed of a bluebird.” 
Bluebird and gathering flowers in a 
garden serve the sentence in the same 
way. Again you may discriminate by 
carefully analyzing your sentence, i. ¢., 
by noticing that gathering flowers in a 
garden is the base of a prepositional 
phrase that describes dreamed. 


+ 


Should the written work of individual 
pupils be studied with the class from the 
blackboard or with the individual? 


This is a question that cannot be 
answered arbitrarily because lessons for 
improving pupils’ written work should 
sometimes be handled individually and 
sometimes with the group as a whole. 
If a majority of the class need some 
corrective exercises or some type of 
guidance in improving their written 
work, then lessons for the entire class 
will be appropriate. 

“Socialized correction” lessons may 
be handled thus: Copy on the black- 
board one of the better compositions 
and one or two that represent the 
dithculties typical of the class. Let 
each writer suggest improvements in 
his own composition; then volunteers 
may make further suggestions. The 
best composition should be improved 
first to set up a standard for correc- 
tions. As changes are made in the 
three compositions on the blackboard, 
the respective authors should make 
corresponding revisions on their orig- 
inal versions. The types of difficul- 
tics that have been encountered should 
be listed on the blackboard; then all 
the papers should be returned and all 
the pupils should correct and improve 
their compositions in the light of the 
points listed on the blackboard. 

Individual guidance is appropriate in 
cases where a pupil is generally weak 


and needs guidance in addition to what 
most of the pupils require, or when a 
child has difficulties peculiar to himself. 
While other members of the class are 
occupied with worth-while activities, 
the teacher may occasionally help the 
individual pupil and assist him in 
locating exercises and standards in his 
textbook or English workbook which 


pertain to his problem. 


Sd 


Please suggest methods to use in a dem- 
onstration lesson that exemplifies how to 
develop oral self-expression. 


It is difficult to teach a demonstra- 
tion lesson in which the children really 
express their inner selves, since girls 
and boys are likely to “show off” or 
to be embarrassed and ‘inhibited in 
such a lesson. You must be sure to 
select or to set up a situation that will 
enable the children (1) to lose them- 
selves in the activity that calls for 
their talking, and (2) to feel the 
audience a part of their group. 

Note the following principles. (1) 
The pupils must genuinely express 
their inner selves. (2) They must 
have had rich experiences in order to 
have something personal to say. (3) 
An individual, small group, or the en- 
tire class may have had the experiences 
outside school or at home. (4) Such 
experiences must provide something 
for the child to share with his com- 
panions. (5) The schoolroom atmos- 
phere must be informal; and_ there 
should be little correction of errors 
until later. 

The following activities may help 
you to develop a suitable situation. 
(1) The pupils may evaluate and plan 
for a project, such as making the 
school grounds attractive. (2) The 
pupils may tell original stories or make 
up a play about a story, poem, or pic- 
ture presented by the teacher. (3) 
The teacher may start a story and 
leave off at a moment of suspense. 
The pupils may take turns finishing 
the story. (4) The children may dis- 
cuss some current school or com- 
munity problem, and try to work out 
a school policy. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on pages 64, 66, 67, 69, and 71. 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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School Absences 
Due To Colds 


Cut Three-Fourths! 





—Would Such a Record in YOUR School Be Helpful? 


* PERFECT RECORDS: These 


three Kernersville (N. C.) young- 

sters were members of a large 

roup that followed Vicks Plan 

or five winter months and had 

» no school absences due to colds 

(This perfect record is unusual 

but just look at the splendid 

averages tor all those who fol- 
lowed Vicks Plan.) 





How Plan Was Tested 
The tests among these 2,650 school-age 
children extended over five winter months. 
Those taking part in the tests were divided 
into two groups, as equal as possible as 
to number, age, sex, and living conditions. 
One group followed Vicks Plan, while the 
other simply continued their usual practices 
regarding colds. 
Results Must Be Significant 

These tests were supervised by practicing 
physicians. The records, kept under their 
direction by teachers, were sent by the 
physicians direct to nationally known pub- 
lic accountants, who tabulated and certified 
the results. 


Suggest Trial of Plan 


Records show that, thfoughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
individual results from following Vicks 
Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated by these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 
giving it a trial among your pupils or 
classes? Then—wse the coupon! 


EVERY MOTHER SHOULD BE 
GLAD TO COOPERATE WITH YOU IN 
TRYING TO REDUCE THE HAZARD OF 


COLDS TO HER CHILDREN 4 
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in these clinical tests. 


This record is an average of results reported from clinical tests 
of Vicks Plan—tests among 2,650 school-age children. It is a 
record that speaks for itself—in terms which you understand! — 


20.64% Fewer Colds 36.39% Shorter Colds 


(one-fifth fewer!) (over one-third shorter!) 


Note the sum total of results: A reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness due to colds 
—a reduction of 77.99% (more than three-fourths!) 
in school absences due to colds. 


The two specialized medications used in these tests were: 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL VICKS VAPORUB 
. . to help prevent .. to relieve symptoms 
development of many colds of developed colds 


Vicks Plan is simple and easy to follow. Why not organize your group to 
follow it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks Technical Staff have pre- 
pared a booklet—“The Common Cold” —which carries a complete story 
of the School Tests and detailed directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting information about Colds, this 
booklet serves as a Teachers’ Manual on this important health subject. It is 
also a practical guide for ‘mothers in dealing with the problem of colds in 
the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to you in the classroom. Additional 
copies, as needed, and available, will be given you on request for distribu- 
tion to the mothers of your group. Use the coupon below to get your copy 
immediately! 





| MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1800 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information on 
The Common Cold, including the story of the School Clini- 
cal Tests and directions for Tollowing Vicks Plan. | under- 
stand that, as long as the supply lasts, 1 may have additional 
copies on request for use in getting the cooperation of 
mothers of my group. 
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DO YOU have difficult 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTR 
N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 
will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


in teachin 


CTOR, 


Wheat should I do with children who 
know the words of the reading material, 
but cannot discuss what they have read? 


In answering other questions, | have 
referred to the need for adequate moti 
vation, the need for development of 
new vocabulary, and other necessary 
factors in teaching reading. 
factor is involved, ic., the type of 
material and the number of different 
which children are ex- 
pected to react and which they are 
expected to understand and remember. 

You frequently will find that the 
material is loaded with distinctively 
different you use this 
material, you will need to spend much 
time in giving the children the neces- 
sary background of experience and the 
vocabulary (at least the technical 
vocabulary) which will help them to 
understand the various concepts that 
are included in the reading material. 
Avoid such content for the 


children if possible. 


One other 


concepts to 


concepts. If 


slower 


* 


Will you please suggest some interesting 
ways in which I may introduce a topic in 
reading? 


The teacher may show and _ talk 
about pictures or museum materials 
which relate to the topic, tell some per- 
sonal experience relating to interesting 
phases of the work, suggest challeng- 
ing questions to be answered through 
the study of certain materials, read 
some related stories or descriptions, or 
take the children on a trip where they 
may see activities associated with the 
subject matter being used. The trip is 
valuable if a local industry or activity 
is to be studied. 

The selection of activities for the 
approach to the subject depends upon 
the experiences and interests of the 
children, the personality of the teacher, 
and the types of materials for basic 
experiences and for reading which are 
available. 


. 


My pupils do not seem to care much 
about reading. How can I develop a bet- 
ter appreciation for reading materials? 


You have called attention to the 
vital part of a reading program. The 
mechanical skills of reading are useless 
unless there is a sincere joy in reading 
a variety of materials. 

First, study each pupil to learn his 
outside interests. This may be done by 
watching the child to see what he likes 
to do when out of school and what he 
talks about in free-conversation peri- 


ods. You may ask the child what he 
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Supervisor of Elementar 


State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Your Reading Problems 


Schools, 


If so, send your problems to 


orial Department, Dansville, 


enjoys doing or what he has done that 
he found interesting. An interest in- 
ventory may be used—a suggestive 
one which will serve as a guide may be 
found in Improvement of Basic Read- 
ing Abilities, by D. D. Durrell (World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y.; $2.20), or 
in Reading and the Educative Process, 
by Paul Witty and David Kopel (Ginn 
& Co., Boston; $2.50). 

Second, hunt for casy reading ma- 
terials dealing with the child’s special 
field of interest. Know the materials 
sufficiently well so that you can chat 
with the child concerning them. Fre 
quently add new books, and gradual- 
ly introduce different 
areas of interest. 

If a small number of pupils is in- 
terested in the same subject matter or 
activity, bring them together in a 
reading group. They will enjoy read- 
ing together and talking over the 
books or This will tend to 
increase the interest, comprehension, 
appreciation, and retention of the ideas 
gained from reading. 

The problem is to bring together 
the child with his special interest, 
reading material which is easy and ap 
pealing to his interest, and your own 
enthusiasm for, and understanding of, 


the child and the book. 
° 


materials from 


stories. 


What is meant by the nonoral method of 
teaching reading? What is your opinion 
of its value? 


This is a method now used in many 
of the Chicago schools designed pri- 
marily, as I understand it, to eliminate 
the verbal response to the printed 
page, which does, of course, develop 
habits of slow reading. The emphasis 
is placed upon direct association be 
tween, the printed symbol and the idea 
for which it stands. 

Many ingenious devices are used to 
encourage the prompt association of the 
meaning with the printed symbol and 
to break down any tendency toward 
the use of the oral symbol. The pic- 
ture dictionary, the action word and 
action sentence, matching words and 
pictures, and many stimulating ques- 
tions and suggestions by the teacher 
are used extensively in the program. 

I am not prepared to give any evalu- 
ation of this particular reading pro- 
gram. Articles explaining it may be 
found in the Journal of Educational 
Research for March, 1937, and in 
Childhood Education for April, 1940. 
Both are by J. E. McDade. 
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Laboratory Schools, 


HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching science? 
P INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, 
He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 
Dansville, N.Y. 





SERVICE 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 


University of Chicago 


If so, 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Do you recommend a unit organization 
in teaching first-grade science? If not, 
what organization would you suggest? 


Interpretation of the meaning of 
the term unit varies considerably. If 
you are thinking of a unit as a series of 
lessons interrelated because they deal 
with the solving of some important 
problem, then you might very proba- 
bly teach units in the first grade. The 
units may perhaps consist of only a 
few science lessons, or, if your curric- 
ulum combines science, social studies, 
and other areas of learning, the unit 
may be longer. Examples of science 
units for the first grade are: How Do 
Our Garden Plants Change as the 
Weather Gets Colder? How Can We 
Help Birds in Winter? How Are In- 
sects Harmful to Us? 

It is important to note that these 
same unit titles may be used in later 
years of the elementary school. If the 
units are developed for more advanced 
grades, they will include a wider area 
of material. 

It is important that first-grade 
pupils be exposed to a variety of ex- 
periences with science material. Many 
of these experiences will occur inci- 
dentally; others will come about 
through the study of some more care- 
fully organized material, probably in 
some form of planned unit. 


* 


At what grade level do you recommend 
teaching about the manufacture of jood 
in plants? 


Grade placement of various con- 
cepts of science is still very much a 
matter of opinion formulated on the 
basis of experience with pupils in the 
classroom. Very little conclusive re- 
search has been done to determine the 
actual grade level of the concepts. 
Since this is true, there is little agree- 
ment among science teachers as to 
grade placement. An investigation of 
various courses of study shows that 
there is a wide range of opinion. 

The answer to your question de- 
pends, of course, on how much you 
wish to teach about food manufacture 
in plants. Certain elements of the 
process can be understood at the pri- 
mary level; others must be left until 
such time as the pupils can under- 
stand more difficult ideas. 

The unit in a simplified form has 
been taught very successfully at the 
fifth-grade level. At this level the 
material should not be very technical, 
nor weighed down with terminology. 





“Your Counselor Service” columns are also on pages 62, 66, 67, 69, and 71. 


Terms such as photosynthesis, osmosis, 
transpiration, and so on, are not neces 
sary here. Pupils can experiment to 
see that plants take in water. They 
can have some experiences with mak- 
ing carbon dioxide and can 
stand something of the chemical 
change involving gas and water to 
make plant food. Discovering Our 
World, Book II, by W. L. Beauchamp 
and others, for fifth grade (Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago; $1.00), 
contains a complete unit dealing with 
how plants manufacture food. 


under- 


e 


Our sixth-grade pupils are studying a 
unit on transportation in which they are 
combining the social-studies aspects with 
the more purely scientific content of the 
material, Can they learn the science 
principles underlying the functioning of 
the electric motor, steam locomotive, and 
automobile? 


This depends, of course, on the 
class. In my experience I have never 
found a class of pupils at this level 
that could comprehend the funda 
mental ideas involved in these com 
plex machines. Only 
who were especially interested under 
stood the principles. For your group 
as a whole it is probably sufficient for 
pupils to know that electricity, steam, 
and_ exploding make 
which can be used to propel vehicles. 
Just how these forces are used they 
will probably learn later. 

Most of the science books and 
courses of study written for the sixth 
grade treat these problems in a very 
simple manner so that pupils may re- 
ceive general ideas. The problems are 
more fully developed in the general 
science books for junior high schools. 


a few pupils 


gases power 


e 


We are studying a unit on light in our 
sixth grade. What experiments with 
light are suitable at this level? 


1. Using mirrors to reflect light at 
different angles. 

2. Making a periscope. ' 

3. Using prisms to see the effect of 
changing the direction of a light ray. 

4. Using flat mirrors to see how an 
image is made. 

§. Using curved mirrors. 

6. Examining a camera. 

7. Making blueprints. 

8. Making a color wheel. 

9. Using a lens as a burning glass. 

10. Using microscopes. 

You will find helpful material 
Light, Number 42 of The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (F. A. Owe? 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30)- 
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A Test on the 
British Isles 


(Continued from page 28) 


Key 
i SF 27F BE di 
TT 6T mF ME ME 
3. I iF MRE RE 
47 12.F 2 FT BT MSF 
$F 4 a.F MT ME 
Ff 4 F WT ME OME 
7. tit gee. 23 39. T 
TT 64. MEP 32. FF 
A Test on Christopher 
Columbus 
(Continued from page 28) 
KEY 

I. 1. Genoa 4. west 

2. fourteen 5. monsters 

3. round 6. months 
Il. 1. Portugal, England 

2. Spain 

3. “Nina,” “Pinta,” “Santa 

Maria” 

4. flagship 

§. eighty-eight 

6. Canary 
tl. 1. T ‘| 5. F 

2. T 4. T 6. | 
IV. 1. west 4. Indians 

2. sailors 5. 1506 

3. San Salvador 6. October 12 


A Test on Air for 
Upper Grades 


(Continued from page 29) 


Key 
a a ae ee a 
27 & F GAT uu TE MF 
ll. 1. oxygen 
2. carbon dioxide 
3. 034 
4. one fifth 
§. fire extinguishers 
6. some kinds of electric-light 
bulbs 
7. dust 
8. becomes lighter 
9. helium 
(ll. 1. atmosphere 6. hydrogen 
2. one and one 7. fifteen 
fourth 8. thirty 
3. oxidation 9. decreases 
4. nitrogen 10. oxygen 


5. carbon dioxide 


Reduce Fire Hazards 


(Continued from page 37) 


B iF YOUR class is planning to 
make posters for Fire Prevention 
Week, the one on page 37 offers in- 
teresting suggestions. Using the 
same slogan, let the children show 
‘ow to prevent fires in the house, in 
the woods, and so on. After these 
Posters have been exhibited at school, 
2 committee might arrange to have 
them displayed in store windows so 
that the citizens of your community 
will have their attention forcefully 
called to this ever-present problem. 
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| FOUNDED 


1899 
Here’s What T.C.U. will 


do for You 
(for Less than a Nickel a Day) 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss of life. 
Pay $333 to$3,000 for major accidents (loss of 
ight or limb). 

Pay $50 a month when totally disabled by confin- 
ing sickness or accidental injuries (including 
automobile). 





Pay $50 a month when quarantined and salary 
stopped. 

Pay certain Hospital and 
Travel Identification Benefits, Surgeon’s Bills 
for Minor Accidents, Optional Benefits for Cer 
tain Complete Fractures and Dislocations 


Operation Benefits, 


Policies paying larger benefits will be issued 


you if you so desire, 
All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 


UNDERWRITERS 


224 T.C.U. Bidg. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 









YOU DONT HAVE 
T0 60 TO THE 
HOSPITAL 














You Get 
Cash Benefits 
Right at Home 


If You Are Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Few teachers can afford to depend upon help that comes only when 
the Doctor advises “Hospital Care.” Records show that far more 
teachers are disabled by minor accidents, simple illnesses and quar- 
antine. No one knows better than the thousands of teachers who 
belong to T.C.U. that here they find real protection. Many of 
them have been “under the T.C.U. Umbrella” for their entire 
teaching life. They will tell you what it has meant to them to have 
the 10-way protection which 'T.C.U, gives at a cost of less than a 
nickel a day. They will tell you of the prompt and fair treatment 
they receive from this oldest institution that has, for more than 40 
years, kept faith with them through epidemics, unusual accidents 
and financial depressions. 


You Always Know What 
Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 


As a T.C.U. policy holder, you need never fear “extra assessments.” The price 
you pay for the policy you choose gives you just what it says and you have noth- 
ing extra to pay no matter what happens. You are protected not only while 
teaching, but while on vacation as well. Your low cost T.C.U. poliey keeps all the 
worry and wonder out of your mind. Then, when “bad luck” strikes, you get 
your check from T.C.U. by fastest air mail. Isn't that the kind of protection 


you want? 

Send the Coupon — No Agent Will Call 
T.C.U. employs no agents, yet has members in every state in the Union, in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and in Canada and Mexico. The coupon 
brings you complete information, plainly telling you what T.C.U. offers and just 
what it costs to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Mail the coupon teday. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To tue T.C.U., 224 T.C.U. Buoe., 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 
I am interested in 
Protective Benefits. 
the whole story. 


knowing more about T.C.U. 
Send me, without obligation, 


Name 


Add ress 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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SERVING ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND 
WALES 


IN THE PAST swift and comfort- 
able expresses of the British & Irish 
Railways have taken thousands of 
American visitors each year to the 
delightful vacation spots in all parts 


ot Great Britain and Ireland. 


TODAY unfortunately Americans 
cannot visit these plac es they love so 
well, yet despite the sterner duties 
which are now being taced in europe, 
the British & Irish Railways are main- 
taining their contact with their Ameri- 
can friends through their General 
“Trathe Manager in New York, Mr. 
C. M. Vurner. 


IN THE FUTUR Kk owhen peace 
comes again it is their hope that visit- 
ors of the past will retrace their steps 
once more to the old Country, und 
that new visitors will flock to their 
friendly islands when the time comes 


for them to be welcomed back, 


; Cvciatea Butish ond Sush 


(Ka ways SMC 


e 1 R eC 





C. M. TURNER, Genera/ Traffi 1 anager 
9 Rocketeller Plaza, (16 W. 49th Street) 
New York, N.Y. 


When at the New York World’s Fair 


actually step aboard the famed “Coro- 


’ 


nation Scot” train and see for your- 
self an example of the splendid travel 


facilities. 




















YOUR + COUNSE 


Public Schools, 





LOR + SERVICE 


Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director of Music Education, 


Newton, Massachusetts 


DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 
in tocabing, masiet If so, write to Mr. Morgan, in care of 


THE INS 


UCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 


close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


As a teacher of first-grade children what 
materials should [ have for my music 
work? 

Select a few rote songbooks writ- 
ten with consideration for suitability 
of text and melodic content with 
proper range (safe range within the 
staff) and a pitch pipe. 

You also need some rhythm-band in- 
struments, a piano, a phonograph with 
a few suitable records, and a good 
book on music appreciation, 


° 


Please list a few good phonograph 
records that fifth-grade children” who 
have had very little experience in listen- 
ing to records in school could enjoy. 


The following list of records, with 
varying subjects and musical forms, 
will meet your need, I am sure. 

“Lullaby,” by Brahms — (Victor 
20737; $.75). Art song. 

“To a Waterlily,”” by MacDowell 
(Victor 1152; $1.50). Nature. 

“The Bee,” by Schubert (Victor 
20614; $.75). Nature. 

“The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns (Vic- 
tor 1143; $1.50). Nature. 

“Minuet,” by Moczart 
11777; $1.50). Dance. 

“Nutcracker Suite,” by Tchaikov- 
sky (Victor 8662, 8663, and 8664; 
$2.00 each). Fairy tale. 

“Peer Gynt Suite,” by Grieg (Vic- 
tor 11835; $1.50). Fairy tale. 

“Pomp and Circumstance,” — by 
Elgar (Victor 9016; $1.50). Dignified 
march, 


( Victor 


od 


What are the common causes of flatting 
the pitch? How can it be corrected? 


False intonation is due to various 
causes, some of which are: 

1. Bad tone production. 

2. Poor posture. 

3. Lack of mental alertness. 

4. Ill-chosen vowels and _ indistinct 
enunciation (inactive lips). 

§. Wrong interval thinking. 

Suggestions for corrections are: 

1. Insist on the use of the light 
voice throughout the range of the 
voice to gain high placement of tone. 

2-3. Have class sit and stand in 
erect, comfortable positions. (Such 
posture encourages mental alertness. ) 

4. Encourage pupils to cultivate 
natural and correct lip formation and 
a free jaw position for making various 
vowel sounds. (This applies to speak- 
ing, reading, and singing.) 

§. Help pupils to correct their aural 
(ear) images of scale intervals. 


Try this drill for detecting wrong 
intonation. 

1. Employ the suggestions given. 

2. Sound pitch E (first line of 
staff). 

3. Direct the class to sing do, re, 
mi, fa, mi. Hold last tone. 

4. Call last tone “do.” 

§. Repeat 3 and 4 twice. 

6. While the last tone is being held, 
sound E (fourth space on pitch pipe). 

If the pupils are below pitch, you 
will know that the tonal group “do, 
re, mi, fa, mi” has been thought and 
sung incorrectly. Encourage your 
class to think the intervals accurately 

For further suggestions see The Neu 
Manual for Teachers, “Hollis Dann 
Music Course” (American Book Co., 
New York; $.81 net plus postage). 


4 


1 should like to know where short musi- 
cal plays on nature study may best be 
secured. 


Lef’s Explore Music (Ginn and Co 
Boston; $.30 net) contains programs 
built around the songs in “The World 
of Music” series. Some pertain to na 
ture study. In The Teacher's Book ot 
the “Music Education Series” (Ginn 
and Co., Boston; $1.20) are nature 
study programs incorporating the us 
of songs in that series. 

In Our Songs, by M. T. Armitag: 
and others (C. C. Birchard & Co. 
Boston; $.72), there is a musical play 

The Instructor Book of Prograr 
Selections for All the Year (F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y, 
$1.00) has two such plays. 

You will find help in the leaflets 
Correlating Music with an Aetivil) 
Program in the Lower and Middl 
Grades (American Book Co., New 
York; free) and Music in the Inti 
grated Social Program of the Modern 
School (Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York; free). 

Further help may be secured from 
Creative Ways for Children’s Pro 
grams, by Josephine Murray and E. G 
Bathurst (Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York; $2.40). 


¢ 


Where can I obtain some information 
about the Damrosch Music Appreciation 
Hour? 


All information relative to 
Damrosch Music Appreciation Hout 
such as time and materials, may be hi 
by writing Mr. Lawrence Abbott, N* 
tional Broadcasting Company, Rado 
City, New York, N.Y. 


— as 





“Your Counselor Service” columns are 


also on pages 62, 64, 67, 69, and 71. 
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YOUR+COUNSELOR+ SERVICE 


Teacher Trainin 
Ethical Culture 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


ansville, N. 


our letters to her in care of 


you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please give me some points on the topic, 
“Desirable Goals in the Teaching of the 
Social Sciences.” 


The three main lines to guide your 
thinking in considering the goals or 
objectives of any subject are: 

1. Gaining information. 

2. Acquiring skills and abilities. 

3. Developing attitudes. 

Objectives under the first heading 
will vary according to the activity. 

Under the second heading there 
would be such goals as: (1) learning 
to use reference books, (2) learning 
how to find the answers to questions in 
books, (3) ability to plan a work 
period intelligently, and (4) ability to 
lead or follow in a group situation. 

Desirable attitudes might be: (1) 
appreciation of workers on whom we 
depend—postman, milkman, fireman, 
and policeman, (2) interest in national 
problems such as poor housing, under- 
nourishment, and so on, and (3) the 
breaking down of race prejudice. 


* 


1 am planning a unit for the sixth grade 
on life in the Middle Ages, and should 


like some helpful information. 


Your first step should be to read 
widely about the period. Consult any 
available library for general histories, 
and books on medieval life. Excellent 
detailed accounts are found in: 

Medieval Days and Ways, by Ger- 
trude Hartman (The Macmillan Co., 
New York; $2.50). 

Our Ancestors in Europe, by Jennie 
Hall (Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York; $1.20). 

When Knights Were Bold, by Eva 
March Tappan (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston; $3.00). 

All of these books are suitable for 
sixth-grade reading. Miss Hall’s book 
has a Teacher's Manual ($.32), which 
contains suggestions for activities. 

Among the possibilities for activi- 
ties are: (1) Making a model of a me- 
dieval castle. For help in developing 
this, send for a study called, “Medie- 
val Castle Life,” by Harrington (In- 
dustrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 
West 121st Street, New York, N.Y.; 
5.30). It gives a plan for making a 
castle, and describes medieval clothing 
and customs. (2) Making shields and 
banners. (3) Making a “stained glass” 
window with transparent cellulose 
Paper or oiled paper. (4) Doing il- 
luminated lettering. 

In addition to informational read- 
ing, much literature about the period 


should be read. Good books are: 





Don Quixote de la Mancha, by Cer- 
vantes (Little, Brown & Co., Boston; 
$2.50). 

Gabriel and the Hour 
Evaleen Stein (L. C. 
Boston; $1.65). 

In the Days of the Guild, by Louise 
Lamprey (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York; $2.50). 

Men of Iron, by Howard Pyle (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York; $2.00). 

Otto of the Silver Hand, by 
Howard Pyle (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York; $2.50). 

Some Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, by Howard Pyle (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York; $.76). 

Stories of King Arthur and His 
Knights (many editions) . 

With Spurs of Gold, by F. N. 
Greene and D. W. Kirk (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston; $1.75). 

Two short stories suitable for drama- 
tizing are: “Why the Chimes Rang,” 
by Raymond Alden, and “The Happy 
Prince,” by Oscar Wilde. “The Chil- 
dren’s Song,” by Rudyard Kipling, is 
an appropriate poem. 

I suggest that you develop the unit 
up to the close of the feudal era, or the 
time of the Industrial Revolution, per 
haps 1750, 


Book, by 
Page & Co., 


+ 


I should appreciate some references and 
advice on methods to use in developing 
a unit on “The Dairy” in my first grade. 


Some of the usual activities at the 
first-grade level are: 

1. Taking trips to see a cow milked, 
to a dairy or milk station, to a store 
where milk is sold. 

2. Cooking simple milk dishes, such 
as cocoa or creamed soup. 

3. Making butter. 

4. Drawing pictures or making a 
movie. 

§. Dramatic play. 

Great emphasis should be placed on 
reading charts. These may record 
trips and other experiences, recipes, 
riddles, or short poems. 

Many milk companies send pictures 
and printed materials free to teachers. 
The following books describe fully 
units of work on milk: The Begin- 
nings of the Social Sciences, by M. M. 
Reed and L. C. Wright (Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, New York; $1.50) and 
The Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades, by Grace E. Storm (Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago; $2.50). Refer to 
the September 1940 issue of Trt 
INstRUCTOR for a ten-page illustrated 
unit of work on milk. 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 62, 64, 66, 69, and 71. 
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you can take by GREYHOUND 


All Scenic—All Saving—All Conveniently Timed 


If we packed every page of this maga- 
zine with tiny type, we couldn't begin 
to list all the Thanksgiving trips, at 
dollar-savings fares, offered by Grey- 
hound! But the ten trips listed are 
typical of the service offered to every 


BOSTON TO NEW YORK 
te by way of historic Providence, return 
through Hartford—il you wish 


One Way $2.95 . . Round Trip $5.35 


CHICAGO TO LOUISVILLE 
Across Indiana and the “Beautiful Ohio” 
to the heart of Kentucky, the Derby City. 


One Way $4.55 . . Round Trip $8.20 


LOS ANGELES TO SAN FRANCISCO 
Beautiful Coast-Mission Highway reture 
through the great inland valleys. 


One Way $5.15 . . Round Trip $9.30 


MINNEAPOLIS TO CHICAGO 
Through the lovely lake country, with 


optional routes, if you wish. 


One Way $6.00 . Round Trip $10.80 


NEW YORK TO CHICAGO 
The great highroad of industry and com 
merce! “Limited” schedules 


One Way $12.35 . Round Trip $19.80 


Many routes 


me aE SE SF 


part of this great nation. Check any 
one of these fares—then compare with 
the cost of driving, or the rates of any 
other transportation. Keep in mind the 
relaxed ease of Super-Coach travel— 


and go Greyhound! 


DALLAS TO NEW CRLEANS 
Across the Lone Star State to the gay, 
glamorous port of New Orleans. 


One Way $7.75 . Round Trip $13.95 





CINCINNATI TO BIRMINGHAM 
Cherough the famous Blue Grass country 
via Mammoth Cave, if you like. 


One Way $5.85 . Round Trip $10.55 


MEMPHIS TO NEW ORLEANS 
Down the valley of the mighty Mississippi 
to Evangeline Land! A fascinating route 


One Way $6.50 . . Round Trip $8.90 





WINSTON-SALEM TO WASHINGTON 
By way of the famous Natural Bridge re- 
turn through historic Richmond, if desired. 


One Way $3.90 . . Round Trip $7.05 


$f. LOUIS TO CINCINNATI 
Follow the historic George Washington 
Highway through Ilinois and Indiana. 


One Way $5.30 . . Round Trip $8.50 


we 
a 
af 
we 
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All rates ave subject to change without notice 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


245 W. 50th Street 
East 9th & Superior 
Philadeiphia, Pa. . Broad St. Station 
Chicago, I! 12th & Wabash 
Washington, D.C.,1NION.Y. Ave.,N.W. 
Detroit, Mich., Wash. Bivd. ot Gr. River 


[The 


New York City 
Cleveland, O 
Boston, Mass 


Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Cincinnati, O 





San Francisco, Col., Pine & Battery Sts. 
Minneapolis,Minn., 509 SixthAve.,N. 


St.Louis, Mo., Broadway Delmar Blvd 
905 Commerce Street 
Charleston, W.Vo 
630 Walnut Street 


412 E. Broad Street 
527 N. Moin Si. 
720 S. Galvez St. 
Lexington, Ky 801 N. Limestone 
Windsor, Ont.. . 44 London Street, E. 
Montreal, Cenada, Provincial Trans- 
1188 Dorchester St., West 


Richmond, Vo 
Memphis, Tenn. 


60 Park Squore New Orleans, lo 


155 Summers St. 
port Co. 





C GREYHOUND | Get Pictorial Booklet On Low-Cost Winter Vacations 





Name 


This coupon, mailed to nearest address (above), brings colorful picture booklet, also 
any desired information about rates and optional routes for trips to FLORIDA ond 
GULF COAST (1), or CALIFORNIA, ALL THE WEST (). Please check the one desired 
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For High Schoo! Girls —“The 


Periodic Cycle” contains facts 


based on modern medical opinion. 





—_ YOUNG GIRL should have an ac- 
curate, scientific explanation of menstru- 
ation. Then she can adjust herself to the 


change without fear or misunderstanding. 


To simplify this explanation, Modess has 
prepared scientific charts and booklets for 
conference. 


class use or the “after-school” 


Almost 2,000,000 booklets 
distributed last year! 


Thousands of teachers all over the country 


have found this material helpful. Won't 





they’re free! 





5 Menstruai Anatomy Charts 

in color. Show process of men- 
struation. Simple, accurate text. 
Size 14x 11 inches, mailed in a 
heavy plain envelope. (Charts 
are limited— please do not ask for 
them if you already have 


FREE! 


a set.) 


” 


Young Sister. 





Charts. 
Name 
ee Title 
For Younger Girls Whata 
Trained Nurse Wrote to Her dddress 
Young Sister.” Sympathetically 
City 


tells facts on “growing up.”’Clear, 
accurate. 


Please send me .... 


her own copy to keep. 


Personal Products Corporation, Dept. E-65 
Milltown, New Jersey 


.. copies of “The Periodic Cycle,” 


copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 


( ) Please send me also the set of 5 Menstrual Anatomy 


Mate 


you send for the booklets and charts today 


Be sure to ask for enough booklets so 


that every girlin your new group may have 


Two authoritative booklets on menstrual 
hygiene. Complete set of five Menstrual 
Anatomy Charts. 


Pe ef ee ee ee eB ee ee BeBe See eee eee ee SS SSS 
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How Well Do You Remember What You Read? 


(Continued from page 
I. Choose the correct word or words ae 
to complete each statement. 


1. Halloween is (an old, a new, a }. 
modern) festival. 

2. There are many different Hal- 
loween (dates, Druids, customs). I 

3. Halloween _ started (before, 
after) Christianity reached Britain. 


Il. Fill in the blanks. 2. 


1. The Statue of Liberty is located 
OP cceeneenst > 3. In 





19) 


, a French sculptor, de- 


signed the Statue of Liberty. 

It was presented to the United 
States to commemorate the of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


Write T after the statement if it 
is true; write F if it is false. 

1. Alaska was bought from Russia. 
It was purchased by the United 
) States for $7,200,000. 


1912 Alaska became a state. 


A Foot and Shoe Unit 


(Continued from page 17) 

Care should be taken in always “The Instructor Literature Series” 
protecting the feet from germs (Owen). No. 34, Sfories from 
which are often found on floors, in Grimm, “The Elves and the Shoe- 
swimming pools, and so on. Never maker”; No. 35, Little Goody 


step on the floor with bare feet. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY The 

Association for Childhood Education, 
Literature Committee: Told un- 


Two Shoes. 
McConathy, Osbourne; and others: 
Music 
(Silver Burdett) 
Cobbler”; 


Second Book 
“The Fiddling 


“Fashions in Footwear.” 


Hour, 


der the Magic Umbrella (Mac- Towse, Anna B.; and others: Health 
millan). “Two Little Shoes,” by Stories, Book IIL (Scott Foresman). 
Carol P. Brink; “The Cobbler’s “Clean and Neat Shoes”; “In the 
Tale,” by Elizabeth O. Jones. Shoe Store.” 
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A Unit on the 


(Continued from page 21) 


formerly occupied territory around 
the upper Great Lakes, in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and adjoining regions. This 
tribe belonged to the Algonquian 
family of Indians, as did the Black- 
foot, Cheyenne, Kickapoo, and Shaw- 
nee Indians. The children, for the 
sake of convenience, were divided 
into five small groups. Each group 
chose the name of an Indian tribe. 
Every child selected an Indian name 
for himself. 

It was thought necessary to have a 
leader, who could decide which of the 
tribes might play in the tepee on cer- 
tain days and which of them could 
be held responsible for specific tasks. 
A boy, who was a great favorite in 
the room, was chosen. The children 
called him War Eagle. They had 
been reading the stories adapted from 
The Childhood of Ji-shib, the Ojibwa, 
by Albert Ernest Jenks, and had been 
greatly impressed by War Eagle, the 
warrior father of Ji-shib. Later the 
othce of War Eagle proved indispen- 
sable, particularly when minor dis 
arose between the tribes 
their chiefs, who, in reality, could be 
little Savages. 

Food, dress, and games— 

The class wanted a 
party. 

“Let us each make a costume like 
those the Indians wore. Then we can 
wear them at our party,” 
one of the chiefs. 

“And play Indian games,” 
another child. 


putes and 


Halloween 


suggested 


added 


Ojibwa Indians 


“We can’t have ice cream if we 
play Indian,” sighed a little gour- 


mand. 
“Of course not. We will have to 
eat Indian food,” announced the 


most original child in the room, 
What kind of food would best rep- 
resent that eaten by the Indians was 
the next problem. The children were 
handicapped by lack of facilities for 
cooking at school. This was par- 
ticularly disappointing inasmuch as 
they had found recipes for pemmican 
and ash cakes. The children dis- 
cussed the kind of meat they might 
buy. Several in the class mentioned 
dried beef as the best substitute for 
pemmican. Two children were sent 
to the neighborhood grocery to in- 
quire the price of it. 

“What shall we eat with our make- 
pemmican?” was the next 
question. The children thought of 
cornmeal cakes, and several mothers 
co-operated and made enough cakes 
for everyone to have a generous serv- 
ing. The dessert was raisins. These 
were their “dried berries.” 

“Let us invite another grade in our 
building to share the feast,” a child 
suggested. The children wrote the 
invitation together. The ideas pre- 
sented were put on the blackboard 
by the teacher, and out of them came 
the note. The children 
thought that in order to have the 
guests enter into the spirit of the 
party they should divide into tribes. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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7500 


Hundreds write enthusias- 
tic letters about it... . 


You'll want these 48 Beale 
Prints of American Histor- 
ical Paintings... . 


© The Joseph Boggs Beale collection of 


prints is a Cavalcade of Famous 


American Historical Events. So time- 


ly now when every one is thinking of 


America! The prints are splendidly 


TEACHERS ARE USING 


ites 3 °¢ 2 Mi 





reproduced from the original paintings by .the famous American artist and are 


9, x 11 inches, enclosed in a handy portfolio. 








RCA 


student 
size 4 x 6'% inches. 
to sponsor the distribution of the Beale Pictorial 


Education, 


SEATWORK BOOKS 


The same 48 inspiring scenes are printed in 


‘AMERICA MY COUNTRY, 
We are happy and privileged 


books, * 


History Project as our contribution to American 


and to the great American Spirit. 


Enlist the children of your class in collecting 
FLEERS DUBBLI 


i. xs 
of American Pictures for your classroom. . - - 


BUBBLE 


this extraordinary 


chewing gum wrap- 


Secure collection 


Use coupon so that we can reserve sets for you. 


SIMPLY SEND 
150 wrappers for each portfolio 


200 wrappers for each package of 
35 seatwork books 


The material will be sent you poat- paid. 


IMPORTANT: Send outside wri appers 
only. And remember, this material is 
free to teachers only 


For years, FLEERS DUBBLE BUB- 
BLE Gum has been the favorite of boys 
and giels, Recommended by many den- 
tists, this confection is the only juvenile 
gum approved by the Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau. It has been nationally ad 
vertised in The Saturday Evening Post 
Good Housekeeping, etc 


39,1000 Diamond St., Phila., Pa. 


3 —<T50%outside wrappers from 
Bubble Gum Bem foc each portfolio. 
___Packages 35 Beale books — 200 owt: 
side wrappers from Fle Dubble Bubble Gum 
for each package, i 


___Beale 
Flears 


‘4 ~ 


1 will send the roppert oe soos as aero 
Name of Teacher ’ 
Name of School 
City. 


ee ce a ae ee ee ce ce ee a eS DD 











State 














RESERVE YOUR MATERIAL TODAY 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION 
School Dept, 


Gentlemen: Please reserve for me 


a. iy SE 
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YOUR + COUNSELOR + SERVICE! 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 


Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


art problems. 
THE 


Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 


youwish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you give me some suggestions for 
at work in connection with a 
grade Indian project? 


second- 


Cover some poles with a white sheet 
to make a tepee in the classroom. Be- 
fore the sheet is put over the poles, the 
children should make crayon designs 
on it. 

Little twigs covered with red tissue 
paper, with an electric-light bulb un- 
der them, suggest a campfire. (Do 
not place the bulb too close to the pa- 
fire. ) 
This may be in the tepee or outside. 

Behind the tepee fasten a long strip 
of wrapping paper, on which the chil- 
dren may paint trees, a river, and dif- 


per, because of danger from 


ferent things to show places where 
Indians live. The class may make up 
a play about Indians to give in their 
room, and invite their parents. The 
tepee and painted scenery could serve 
as a background for the play. 


+ 


My fifth. and sixth-grade pupils want to 
form an art club. How shall we or- 
ganize? What art work shall we do? 


I had such a club once. I would 
certainly limit it to those who want to 
join, and I would encourage them to 
do work different from that done in 
school hours so that it will not seem 
like regular art work. 1 would have 
it as free as possible. 

Craft work is usually very inter- 
esting for a club. Clay modeling, 
work with sheet aluminum, cork, and 
so forth, are popular. If you have the 
revised “Childcraft” volumes (pub- 
lished by Quarrie Co., Chicago) in 
your school, consult the handwork by 
Ruth Blankmeyer in Volume 13. 


+ 


» . ; i 
Please give me directions for modeling 
Indian figures in clay and also some In- 
dian objects. 


The booklet called Handbook of 
Modeling and Pottery Craft (Ameri- 
can Clay Art Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
5.25) will help you, although it is not 
devoted to Indian crafts alone. 

_ We have made clay figures sometimes 
in the manner I shall describe. Model 
a base quickly out of clay that hard- 
ens. Have the clay quite moist. 
Very quickly put a lump of clay on 
the base. Pull it up so that it repre- 
sents the blanket pulled around an 
Indian’s body, hiding his feet. In this 
way, it stands very solidly on the clay 
base. Quickly, while the clay is still 
moist, pull up more clay, squeeze in at 





neck, add braid to head, and so on. 
When it is dry, paint the Indian's 
blanket. 

We model Indian bowls by the coil 
method. Roll a long strip of clay and 
wind it around and around, starting 
in the center. 


Paint his face reddish-brown. 


Squeeze the coils to 
gether. 


7 


Will you explain how to make a crayon 
etching and the technique of painting 
with calcimine and with tempera paint? 


Perhaps this is what you mean by 


crayon etching: (1) Draw the pic 


ture with colored crayons, pressing 
down very hard. Leave some spaces 
uncolored. (2) Cover the whole pa 


per with black tempera applied very 
thin. (3) Scrape with a razor blade. 

When you use calcimine paint, mix 
glue with it so that it will not rub off; 
for primary grades, have a paintbrush 
in each bottle; use cheap newsprint 
paper. 

Tempera is our 


favorite medium. 


We have a long, low table on which | 


are little bottles of all colors, and also 
black and white. 
from quart jars. 

We do not screw the 
paint bottles each day. 


They stick, 


We fill the bottles | 


tops on the | 


and time is wasted in removing them. | 


At the end of the week, we lay a cover 
upside down on cach bottle to prevent 
too much evaporation. During the 
week we add a little water daily. 
Children like to paint on colored 
construction paper and manila tag 


board. 
* 


I notice that many teachers allow their 
pupils to trace large drawings, usually an 
animal or group of animals with the ap- 
propriate background, and then color the 
drawing according to their own ideas. 
Since the picture is not original, what 
values would you attach to an exercise 
of this kind? 


Tracing pictures is a waste of time. 
Simply coloring a drawing is not a 


difficult enough exercise for a child. | 


There are many ten-cent-store books 
of line drawings which can be colored 
by very young, or subnormal, children. 
Others should originate their pictures. 

In THe Instructor, the animals 
shown on the handwork pages are not 
meant to be traced. They are guides 
to be used in freehand drawing. We 
have a section each month called, 
“How to Use the Handwork in This 
Issue,” in which we suggest ways to do 
art work other than tracing. 





“Your Counselor Service” columns are also on pages 62, 64, 66, 67, and 71. 
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A Test on Pronouns 
(Continued from page 29) 

Key 

Preliminary Test 


I. 1. you, your 4. They, ours 


2. I, my §. herself, she 
3. yours, they 
II. they himself our your 
it hers them 
Ill 1. me 4. he 7. her 
2. she 5. We 8. his 
aS 6. his 
Practice Tests 
I. 1. your, you 
2. their, themselves 
3. it, their 
4. Her, her, them 
§. its 
6. He, his 
7. We, them, us, we 
8. Our, their 
9. We, it, ourselves, we, it 
10. She, her, mine 
ll. they his he 
we ours it 
mine himself itself 
themselves their her 
yourself she us 
Ill. 1. she 7. us 13. his 
2. he 8. his 14. whom 
3. she 9, his 15. whom 
4. We 10. her 16. whomever 
§. them 11. his 17. Whose 
6. | 12. her 18. who 
Achievement Test 
I. 1. she, you 4. it, hers 
2. He, his §. it, my, you 
3. he, himself 
Il. ours itself us 
mine your she 
Ill. 1. us 4. he 7. his 
2. he 5. me 8. her 
3. she 6. his 


Modeling with Clay 


(Continued from page 31) 


Then I show how to pull out a handle 
from the ball of clay before shaping 
the bowl. This handle is big enough 
and is a part of the ball, so it does 
not fall off. We model candlesticks 
the same way. 

Tiles are very interesting to try. 
After some child has made bricks and 
has built structures with them, you 
can show him how to flatten a brick 
by rolling it out with a rolling pin or 
a bottle. He can cut it off square 
with a skewer, though many children 
make the squares even by patting 
them into shape. Then mark off a 
margin or a frame on the face of the 
tile, and with a sharp stick or a nail 
make a picture inside of the frame. 
Little children don’t often make de- 
signs if left to themselves, but’ make 
interesting pictures. : 

Modeling animals is fun. The 
children learn that by taking an egg- 
shaped lump of clay they can pull 
out the head and the legs of animals, 
They fall off if they are stuck on. 

You can wax dry pieces of clay, or 
you can paint them with poster paint 
and shellac them, but the shellacking 
changes some of the colors. We often 
use one coat of a good enamel paint 
and thus have to handle the finished 
piece only once. 








| 
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Hotels and Resovte 


NEW YORK 
New York City 


Barbizon-Plaza. New skyscraper hotel, over. 
looking Central Park at Sixth Ave. and 58th St 
Rooms from $3 single, $5 double, including the 
Continental breakfast delivered to guest’s room 
piping hot, with no charge for food or service 
Booklet RM. 


Beekman Tower Hotel. On Smart Beekman 
Hill-49th St., overlooking fascinating East 
River, swept by its cooling breezes. 400 a)] 
outside rooms. See the Fair from our Solar. 
i Single from 
Booklet 6 on request, 


Hotel Chesterfield 

Visit New York 
World’s Fair from 
Hotel Chesterfield! 
Subway direct to 
Fair is_ one-half 
block from hotel, 
In Times Square— 
adjacent to Radio 
City. 130 West 
49th St. Accom- 
modations for 1000 
guests. Daily rates 
from $1.50. Beauti- 
ful colored World’s 
Fair Map and Fin- 
‘ | gertip Guide free. 


ium. 5 min. to Rockefeller Center. 
$2.50; 


Double from $4, 





George Washington, 23rd St. at Lexington, 
Modern 500-room hotel. All rooms with private 
bath, from $2.50 single, $3.50 double. Weekly 
rates (two weeks) from $12 single, $21 double. 
Write for Booklet “IM” and Supervue map; 
also our All-expense tours to the Fair 


Herald Square Hotel, 116 W. 34th St., op- 
posite Macy's. 1 block to Penn Station —1l0 
minutes to World's Fair. Rooms with running 
water Single $1.50 & $2; Double $2.50 & $3. 
Rooms with private bath Single $2.50 & $3; 
Double $3.50 to $5. Deluxe cots $1 per person 


Hotel Governor Clinton, 7th Ave. and %lst St. 
Where you can stay for the REST of your life. 
1200 modern new rooms from $3 a day. Op- 
Pennsylvania Station and just a few 
minutes from all activities. Write for special 
week-end rates for teachers. R. J. Glenn, Mer. 


Hotel Times Square, 4rd St.. west of Broad- 
way ALL New York at your door. Popular 
with tourists interested in convenient location 
Service Bureau ideal for women traveling 
alone. Radio in every room. Single rooms 
from $2.00. Double rooms from $3.06 


Park Central Hotel, 7th Ave., 55th to 56th 
St i 


posite 


Larve single rooms from $3.50; double 
from $5. 2-room suites $6 for 1 or 2 persons. 
All rooms with bath, circulating ice water, 
radio. Swimming pool and gymnasium free. 
Near Times Square, Central Park, shops. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh 

Fort Pitt Hotel, 10th St. and Penn Ave. One 
block from Pennsylvania Station and all Bus 
terminals. 700 rooms from $1.50 single and 
$3.00 double; with bath from $2.50 single and 
$3.50 double. Special rates monthly or perma- 
nent Write for booklet. Phone Atlantic 000 


— HOTEL EMPIRE 


700 Rooms maintained ina new condi 


tion. Guests served by nine 
rapid transit lines. Most quiet hotel loca- 
tion in New York. Rates from 
$2.00 single; $3.00 double. 


BROADWAY at 63rd ST.--NEW YORK 
“At the Gateway to Times Square” E. B. Bell, Gen. My. 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 
in ofl, Nopr evious ex perience needed , Ge 
demand. Send for free booklet, ““M 
Money at Home’’ and requirements 
NATIONAL AR CHOOL 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 5147, Chicago 


B - Carly 


quem =) GRADED 
| WORKBOOKS 


These authentic work- 
definite 
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THE GLENS REOING WORKBOOKS 


SEE US READ 


hooks develop & 


fluent reading by thought 
Exercises include 
of illustrations 
48 large pase Ver copy 
Oc postpaid. Per dozen 
$2.00 postpaid 
SEE US READ 
Pre-Primer 
WE READ GY OUR. 
SELVES rimer 
OUR STORY WORK- 
BOOK | Ist Grade 
LET'S READ FOR 


(2nd Grade 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
cmege 


a : : FUN 








HEKTOGRAPH EDITION — 
OC Pre-Primer, [) Primer, ( First 

Grade, or (] Second Grade. 
Makes 100 clear copies. Each book 48 pages. 
8'4xllinches. Price per book,$1.25 postpaid. 
Have You Our Catalog? 8&8 interesting page® 
with over 3,000 teaching aids, well classified. 
Valuable and helpful. Mailed without obli- 
gation. 


Beckley-Cardy, 1634 indiana Ave., Chicag® , 


For 
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YOUR* COUNSELOR*+ SERVICE 





Chicago, Illinois 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
a of Chicago, 
1 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


astamped, addressed envelope. 


Should one have a large group working at 
the blackboard, or a small group? I have 
been criticized for doing the latter, 


It is difficult, from this brief ques- 
tion, to give a definite answer as to 
the relative merits of these two pro- 
cedures in the case mentioned. There 
are occasions when one is justified in 
sending a small group to the black- 
board; as, for example, when one or 
more pupils present their particular 
solutions of certain difficult problems, 
and the others in the class are prof- 
itably engaged at their seats under the 
direction of the teacher. 

It may be, however, that the crit- 
icism you mention was directed at a 
procedure similar in principle to that 
observed in a schoolroom during a sur- 
vey. The teacher in this case divided 
her class into two groups or teams and 
had a representative of each team 
compete at the blackboard, while the 
rest of the pupils provided a kind of 
The objection to 
this plan is that practice in cheering is 
not practice in arithmetic. 

One need not be much concerned 
about the number at the blackboard, if 
everybody in the room is engaged in 
some really worth-while activity. 


5 


cheering section. 


Can you tell me where I may secure num- 
ber tricks, games, and unusual problems 
for my fifth grade? 


I suggest that you consult the fol- 
lowing books. 

Amusements in Mathematics, by H. 
E. Dudeney (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York; $1.50). 

Boys’ Own Arithmetic, by Raymond 
Weeks (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York; $2.00). 

Canterbury Puzzles, by H. E. 
Dudeney (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York; $1.50). 

Mathematical Wrinkles for Teach- 
ers and Private Learners, by S. 1. Jones 
(S. I. Jones Co., 1122 Belvidere Drive, 
Nashville, Tenn.; $3.00). 

Recreations in Mathematics, by 
H. E. Licks (D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York; $1.50). 


Sd 


2 . . . 

Please suggest an arithmetic project for 
4 eighth grade—something suitable for 
Parents’ Day.” 


You could build a very fine project 
around the subject of stocks and bonds. 
The idea would be to work out the 
details of the project in actual class- 
room work and then dramatize the 





outstanding features on “Parents’ 
Day.” The central scene would be a 
stockbroker’s office with the black- 
board used, as in a brokerage concern, 
for the recording of prices after sales 
are made on the New York Stock 
Exchange. One pupil would mark up 
prices of stocks on the blackboard as 
they come over the ticker, and others 
would perform the work of customers’ 
men and the clerical staff. The orders 
of customers in buying and selling 
would be executed by the appropriate 
people, and so on. Shares of stocks 
and bonds of different kinds would be 
in evidence and could be seen in con- 
nection with the activity, 

Such a project properly carried out 
should be most instructive for pupils 
and parents alike. Of course, you 
should arrange to have the pupils ob- 
serve a brokerage office as a part of 
their preparation. 


a 


Will you please describe the essential 
objectives, techniques, and skills in busi- 
ness arithmetic? 


This is a large order, and one that 
is outside our sphere, for it belongs in 
the vocational field. We are glad, 
however, to refer the questioner and 
others interested to the following likely 
sources of information. 

Teaching Methods and Testing Ma- 
terials in Business Mathematics, by 
R. R. Rosenberg (Gregg Publishing 
Co., New York; $1.20). 

“Knowledge of Simple Business 
Practices Possessed by Intermediate- 
Grade Pupils,” by Dorothy W. Warren 


and W. H. Burton (The Elementary | 


School Journal, March, 1935). 
+ 


In subtracting numbers of more than one 
digit, is it better to add to the subtrahend 
or subtract from the minuend? 


We recommend “adding to the sub- 
trahend,” as previously stated in this 
column, ‘This is called the equal- 
additions method. It is not so fre- 
quently used by teachers as the other 
method you mentioned, known as the 
decomposition method, but in a num- 
ber of studies it has been shown to 
yield much better results than that 
method. The authors of Child-Life 
Arithmetics (Lyons & Carnahan, Chi- 
cago) were so impressed by this show- 
ing that they decided to use the 
equal-additions method of subtraction 
throughout their texts, and thus en- 
courage more teachers to adopt it. 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 62, 64, 66, 67, and 69. 
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“Doctor, is it true that millions are still 
ignorant about proper tooth care?” 











For the sake of their health and happiness, teach your 


students the vital facts about the care of teeth! 


Millions of young Americans are shockingly 
ignorant of proper dental hygiene even today. 
Yet, the youth of today become intensely in- 
terested in the care of teeth if the subject is 
presented to them in the proper manner. To 
arouse interest, it is necessary to teach them 
the vital value of healthy teeth. 

You are close to the personal lives and 
habits of your students. You are able to rec- 
ognize the need for Mouth Hygiene education 
in their lives. That is why we appeal to you 
to enlist yourself in this nationwide program 
in which thousands have already enrolled. 

To help you awaken in your students a 
genuine interest and concern about the care 
of their teeth...The Pepsodent Co, has pre- 
pared a complete Mouth Hygiene Teaching 
Unit. It can be used in your classroom without 
mention of any product. \t consists of a booklet 
entitled “Teeth and How To Care For Them”, 
a Teaching Outline and an illustrated leaflet 
called “Three Rules for Healthy Teeth”. The 
American Dental Association, highest dental 
authority in the land, has reviewed this teach- 
ing unit and has approved its contents. Thus, 


you can be sure that in using this unit, you 
are depending upon authentic information, 

We urge you to send for your Free Unit 
today. Simply fill out the coupon. Mail it 
today. You will receive, absolutely free, the 
complete Teaching Unit. 


PEPSODE 
_ Tooth Powder | 








Send for this 
FREE Mouth Hygiene 
Teaching Unit 


which has been approved by the American 
Dental Association. Complete plan saves hours 
of study and research. 


1. “Teeth and How To Care For Them” 
2. The Teaching Outline 
3. “Three Rules for Healthy Teeth” 











The Pepsodent Co., 6901 West 65th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 9410 


Please send me, without obligation, com- 
plete Mouth Hygiene Teaching Unit. 


ea a Ra a a — 
eet are ae 
Address ee 


City arianaile de State 














HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN 
THEIR CHRISTMAS MONEY 


By selling our wonderful value 


25c PKG. OF 14 ASST. CHRISTMAS 
CARDS and FOLDERS 

10 Pkg.cost $1.50—sell for $2.50—Profit $1.00 

20” “” §$2.50— “ $5.00— “ $2.50 

50“ “ $5.00— ” “ $12.50— “ $7.50 

100 “ “” $10.00— “ “ $25.00- ” $15.00 


Information and Sample Package on 
approval sent to teachers only 


SANDFORD CARD CO., Box 85, 
Dansville, N. Y. 

















551 Fifth Ave., 


BRAZIL 


The Country of Contrasts 


Write for FREE 
folder, “What Is 
Your I. Q. on BRAZIL?” 








Brazilian Information Bureau 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
New York City 
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Rushes through o hard 
shepping trip. Makes 
p every minute count. Must 
get home in time to meet 
the children for lunch. 


< 
, 
— 
Lunch hour! Still rushing 
Children must not be late 
=< getting bock to school 
- Never seems to have 
enough time 
a 


Oh, for a few minutes’ 
rest — but there's no stop- 
ping now. Rushing home 
from the club meeting with barely 
enough time left to prepare the 
evening meol. And finally, she is 


STOPPED by a Heag 


Yes, it often occurs. It probably happens to you after rushing through 
@ long shopping trip, after a fast, tiring drive, many hurried steps in 
the kitchen, or a trying whirl of social activities. But haven't you for- 
gotten Alka-Seltzer? Effective relief from headache and muscular 
fatigue may be yours in just a few minutes, thanks to this sparkling, 
effervescent remedy. It's the analgesic agent in Alka-Seltzer, aided by 
valuable alkalizing buffers, that so quickly offers relief from these all- 
too-common ailments. So just remember —Keep Alka-Seltzer handy 
Keeping a spore pockage on hand is good insurance, too 


You'll Geel Beller With Alka-Seltzer 


; . tom ® Trial Package of Alka-Seltzer sent 
ai FREE. Write to Miles Laboratories, Inc 
vad Dept. I-20, Elkhart, Indiana 










TEACHERS! LET THESE FREE 
SHINOLA NEATNESS CHARTS 


help you make your class the neatest 
in the school this year! 





Already Successful in 
Thousands of Schools! 


Every year more teachers are using Shinola 
Neatness Charts—and telling us of the 
remarkable results obtained in cleanli- 
ness by the use of these charts. 

For these charts save you many hours 
of time and effort. They eliminate disci- 
pline in the teaching of cleanliness—put 
it on a competitive basis that automat- 
ically maintains interest and co-opera- 
tion among pupils. 

Send for your supply today. They cost 
you nothing! 









HERE’S HOW TO GET YOUR 
FREE NEATNESS CHARTS: 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR 


FREE CHARTS TODAY! 


















. 

Just fill in the handy Hecker Products Corp. 1-10 § 

coupon at right giving Indianapolis, Ind. : 

the number ot pupils “oy Please send months’ supply of Neatness : 

your class and specify- “i ’ 

P : ~+ Charts for pupils. . 
ing how many months’ supply of Neat- ‘ 
ness Charts you want. PURER cv ccececcccescctcccoccceoseseseases : 
Each chart covers a 4-week period 3 
for an individual pupil and contains | school......cscccccceeeeeceoceeeeceeees : 
complete instructions on how it should H 
be used. SPOS ss vcccccvcccscccsesscccscceseesccces $ 
Mail coupon now! And remember, : 
if you ever need more charts, we'll al- City... ccc eeccecceeceeece es sMALE. ee eseeee H 
ways be glad to send a supply free! Good only in U.S. A. : 
ase agnceeee ani oe lhe eT behead YA 
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The Story of Our State 


(Continued from page 42) 


cleared, more roads were being built, 
more railroads were being construct- 
ed, and more towns were being 
formed. (Erases all signs of the 
wilderness except where large forests 
still remain, and puts in stars to in- 
dicate cities.) Finally enough people 
lived within this territory so that it 
could be called a state. In the year 

the flag of our country was 
the first capital at 

, and this became the 
(number) state in our Union. (He 
pastes a gummed flag on the spot that 
marks the site of the state capital, 
and erases all of the blackboard 
mural except the state. He then 
quickly marks around the boundary 
of the state once more with chalk 
because some of the lines certainly 
will have been erased. ) 

(Now the map of the state stands 
out boldly on the blackboard. The 
Surveyors set up the tripod, take a 
scrutinizing look at their work, and 
leave to join the actors har 
preceded them.) 

(Enter Goddess of the Land and 
Goddess of Industry. They stand 
one on either side of the map.) 
rHE LAND—I am the 
Goddess of the Land. I have put 

(principal agricultural prod- 
ucts) in the fields. (She sketches 
in suggestions of products on the 
map.) 1 have put coal and precious 
metals in the hills and mountains. 
(Sketches miners’ picks and shovels 
fo indicate mineral section of state.) 


raised over 


who 


GODDESS OI 


GODDESS OF INDUSTRY—I am the 
Goddess of Industry. With my help 
the people have established factories 
for the manufacture of and 

and . (She draws out- 
lines of a few industrial products near 
the cities where they are made.) 

(Soldier and Sailor enter 
flags.) 

SOLDIER—We represent the soldiers 
and sailors who through all the years 
have defended this state and this na- 
Ever since the days of the 
pioneers, we have been ready to fight 
for our land. Old Glory shall al- 
ways wave over the state of 

(The two stand close to the map 
and hold their flags above it.) 

SAILOR—In times of peace as well 
as in times of war, every girl and 
boy, and every adult, must do his 
duty at all times. We 
count on you to keep the flag wav- 


with 


tion. 


patriotic 


ing. Can we depend on you? 
MEMBER OF CHORUS—Defend our 
state? Protect our country? Work 


for peace? Of course we will. 
(Chorus jump to their feet, hold 
flags aloft, and step quickly to th 
front of the room. The Soldier and 
Sailor are in the center of the group. 
This guard of honor now gives th 
flag salute in unison. At the end of 
the salute, the other members of 
the cast join the group and all sing 
“America the Beautiful,” after which 
the cast, led by the Soldier and Sailor, 
bearing their flags, exit in marching 


The Chorus follows.) 


order. 
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FOUR-SPOT COMFORT $650 
A—Heel Cushion absorbs the shocks to 

8 — New Rolled Insole aids your balance. 
C— Metatarsal Cushion makes step light 
O—Snug Heelast assures perfect heel fit. 


2 FEET TAKE NO HOLIDAY 


Make the Going 


EASY... with 


FOOT REST SHOES 


Inside the classroom and out, the busy feet 
of teachers need the scientific cushioning 
and support provided by Foot Rest Four- 
Spot Comfort features. Foot Rests’ beauty 
attracts admiring glances, just as their Four- 
Spot features repel fatigue and discomfort. 
You'll like the beautiful line for fall. Send 
for free style folder and list of dealers. The 
Krippendorf-Dittmann Company, 399 East 
Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Makers of 


women’s fine foolwear for sevenly years. 


$695 
Slightly Higher 
Denver West 
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Columbus 


(Continued from page 44) 


monkeys. The Indians remain near 
the entrance. The Courtiers look at 
them in amazement and whisper 
among themselves. Lady-in-Waiting 
moves to right side of thrones.) 

cotumBus (kneeling before the 
thrones) —Your Majesties! 

IsSABELLA—Admiral Columbus, rise, 
and let us hear of your venture. 

coLuMBUS—As you know, we 
sailed in the “Santa Maria,” “Pinta,” 
and “Nifa,” the ships Your Majesties 
so graciously provided. We stopped 
at the Canary Islands where we made 
some repairs. Finally, after many 
days, we sailed out into an ocean so 
wide that no sailor could see the end. 

FERDINAND—Were there no mon- 
sters? 

COLUMBUS—We saw none. Soon 
we were in the region of the trade 
winds whose breezes carried us farther 
and farther from home. 

ISABELLA—Were you not afraid 
that the winds would not let you re- 
turn? 

COLUMBUS—Some of the sailors 
were fearful. But on we sailed, and 
God favored us with clear skies and 
gentle winds. 

FERDINAND—When did you sight 
land? 

COLUMBUS—There_ were _ several 
false alarms, but early on the morn- 
ing of October twelfth, the “Pinta” 
fired a joyful gun to tell that land 
surely had been found. 


ISABELLA—What did you call the 
land? 

COLUMBUsS—It was an island of 
East India and we called it, in 
thanksgiving, San Salvador. 

FERDINAND—Were _ there 
living on the island? 

coLuMBus—Yes. You see I have 
brought some of them with me. 

FERDINAND—But_ they are not 
dressed in rich clothes, nor do they 
wear ornaments of gold and silver. 

COLUMBUS—They were not as we 
expected cither. However, in their 
land are large mines of gold and 
We have brought Your Maj- 
esties nuggets of gold. Here is a 
colorful tropical bird that quickly 
learned to imitate us as we spoke. 
These little animals behave strangely 
like human beings. This cloth came 
from a plant and is soft as silk. (As 
Columbus mentions cach article, he 
points to it and an Indian carries it 
to the thrones, kneels, and holds the 
gift for the King and Queen to see. 
After rising, the Indian passes close 
to the Courtiers, who examine the 
treasures and react appropriately.) 

ISABELLA—You have fulfilled our 
dreams. Our monks shall make 
these people children of God; our 
brave soldiers shall carry the flag of 
Spain over the land. Spain shall be 
mistress of the world! 

FERDINAND—Hail to Columbus! 

(Courtiers cheer.) 


people 


silver. 





Weaving and Sewing 


(Continued from page 35) 


half crosswise, and sewing a half on 
each of the other 3” lengths. (See 
diagram.) These strings are hemmed 
along each side. The ends may be 
either hemmed, or fringed and cross- 
stitched like the apron. 

The 2” piece goes around the neck. 
It is folded the long way through the 
center. The edges are turned in and 
sewed. When finished it will be 
about 1” wide. 

To make the apron, ravel the edges 
of the square for three blocks and 
put two rows of cross-stitching a 
block or two above the raveled edge. 
The best plan is to make one stitch 
all the way around, and then go back 
to complete the cross, as this method 
makes a better finish on the wrong 
side. Before finishing the top, one 
Corner is turned over 3”. All cor- 


ners, in addition to the two rows of 
cross-stitching, may have three ex- 
tra crosses to make a decorative finish, 
(See diagram. ) 

Make a pleat from each side of the 
3” triangle at the top to near the 
bottom, and make two pleats half- 
way down on each side. Place the 
apron strings over the side pleats 
with one end of each tucked under 
the center pleats, and stitch in place. 
The tops of the strings over the side 
pleats may be left unstitched to form 
small pockets. This, of course, is 
pleasing to the children. 

This activity was most satisfac- 
tory, giving the girls an opportunity 
to do some useful sewing and plan- 
ning, and, in addition, the articles 
were very worth while for Christmas 
gifts. 





Halloween Masks 


(Continued from page 30) 


shown at the upper right on page 30. 
The nose is cut like B. Slip the 
notched edge inside the hole and glue 
it to the inner side of the mask. 

_ A piece of black paper about an 
inch in width and as long as needed 
may be slashed like C, for the mus- 
tache. The slashed edges of similar 
pieces may be curled over a pencil 
and the unslashed edges glued inside 
the eychole to serve as eyelashes, as in 
the mask at left. 
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The mustache, beard, and eye- 
lashes of the mask at lower right are 
cut out and glued on. 

The mask is fastened to the head 
with strings or rubber bands drawn 
through paper patches that have been 
glued to cither side of the mask for 
reinforcement. 

If you allow the children to use 
their imaginations in decorating these 
masks, you will be surprised at the 
unusual effects which they achieve. 
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“BOY! Look at the money we save 


when we figure our own car financing” 


These young people are smart. 

With their eyes on their budget 
—they just naturally want to save 
all they can when they buy a car 
on time. 

And they have every right to 
know, before they buy, just what 
they get and what they pay. 

With the new GMAC “"Figur- 
ingChart,” you, too, can see exactly 
what your financing cost will be 
in advance, based on the amount 
of time you want and the amount 
you wish to pay monthly. 


If you intend to buy a car on 
time, the General Motors Instal- 
ment Plan offers you both low fi- 
nancing cost and broad insurance 
protection for your car. In addi 
tion, you will get a lot of personal 
satisfaction from the liberal and 
friendly treatment that is an in- 
tegral part of the Generai Motors 
way of purchasing out of income. 

So, before you buy, send the 
coupon below for your freeGMAC 
“Figuring Chart” and see how 


much you can save. 


Special Teachers’ Plan — GMAC has a special plan for school teachers, Under this 
plan no payments need to be made during the summer vacation months, See your local 


General Motors dealer, or mention “ Teachers’ Plan” when mailing the attached coupon. 


GENERAL ae) MOTORS 
INSTALMENT PLAN 


This plan is available only through dealers in 


CHEVROLET+ PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + LA SALLE and CADILLAC cars 








ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
J GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION R.1 i 
— g_ 1775 Broadway, New York | 
1 \\ Please send me copy of the GMAC "Figuring Chart” | 
fiqutit | | Y for car checked below, i 
charl A | CHEVROLET PONTIAC oLDSmoBILE 
: BUICK LA SALLE CADILLAC 4 
| Nome . —_ SS ae i 
y Address. ee ; 
Send for this Free | City ! 
** Figuring Chart’’ | 
NO SALESMAN WILL CALL = County State U.5.A 
Son FO PS Pe Oe a ee a ee a a a a a eee ee eS eG 
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the air waves 


TONIGHT, tomorrow, and tomorrows long to come. hundreds 


Holland, and else- 
where will find freedom from propaganda-ridden news in WRUL 
radio programs. 


of people in France, Norway. Czechoslovakia, 


WRUL (World Radio University) whose short wave beams spray 
truth, 
earth... 


education and the ideals of Democracy into homes all over the 
is a non-commercial, non-profit foundation supported by 
individual contributions ... its programs completely free of any 
political or commercial pressure ... many of them developed in 
Tufts, Boston, M.LT.. Brown and other 
is increasingly valuable as the fog of 
propaganda and censorship rolls over more and more nations . . . 
and particularly valuable during the attacks on 
England... 


For WRUL, together with Allied relief agencies, is sponsoring a 
series of remarkable short-wave broadcasts to that country. Every 
day for the past weeks prominent individuals such as 
Raymond Gram Swing, Hendrik Van Loon, Peggy Wood, ete., have 
broadcast encouragement and good cheer to the besieged English 
people. 


co-operation with Harvard, 
American universities .. . 


present) savage 


severa l 


these broadcasts which are carried by wire to 


Boston and there short-waved across the Atlantic 


To continue 
special funds are 
being raised. 


Your dollar bill, check or pinned to the coupon 
below, is a word of encouragement, a splinter of hope, 
the sea to the 
like yourself 
please help? 


money-order, 
flashed across 
thousands of them teachers 
in the dark fortress that is Britain today. Won't you 


brave men and women 


DIAL CHART 











Megacycles 
6 7 8 $ 0 2 #13 «4 OS 16 
bissssasril FF 0 Parsi rsiril PF F Porrriiiril 
A A A 
WRUL (6.04) WRUL (11.79) WRUL (15.13) 
| WORLD WIDE BROADCASTING FOUNDATION | 
| University Club | 
Boston, Mass. 1-9 | 
| [} I am enclosing one dollar (or as much more as I can 
| give) to help continue daily short-wave broadeasts of | 
encouragement to the people of Britain. 
| (1) Also send me more information about WRUL. | 
| Name aia | 
) Street ining sieipniaainnaeeiangaiiadai Seer | WRUL 
City State | 





f REE THIS ATTRACTIVE 24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
IGHLY educational and entertaining. 
from the world-famous Luray Caverns 

Valley—Skyline Drive and Shenandoah National Park. 

Request your copies now. One for each student. Plan 

Now to Visit This Famous Attraction at first opportunity 

Only 2 hours from Washington 20 minutes from Skyline 

Drive -in Old Virginia. 





Thirteen scenes 
Shenandoah 


THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 


16 mm sound motion pictures in color available on free 
loan basis. 


For your free copies write Educational Department 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 














WILD FLOWER Needing protection, list and 64 
2 WANTE apectfully solicite worth - while colored stickers 55c; 60. colored 

manuscripts © publication. cards 25e ir doz.: 100 outlines to color fe; 5 teach- 
FORTUNY'S, S87 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ers’ aids c; list free. Wild Flower _—_ 
Society, 3740 “Oliver St. -» Washington, D. 


New York Book Publisher re 
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Building a Terrarium 


(Continued from page 36) 


paint the outside of the box with a 
good grade of paint. 

The building of a terrarium can 
be enjoyed by a whole class or by a 
small group selected from the class. 
The collecting of the stones used for 
drainage and decoration could be as- 
signed to one group. Stones about 
the size of a child’s closed fist seem 
to be the best. 

Two or three pupils may be select- 
ed to find moss, which forms the top 
layer of materials in the terrarium. 
The moss can usually be found 
shaded spots, or deep in the woods 
around the base of some large tree. 
Care should be exercised in removing 
the moss, as it has a tendency to split 
apart. Sometimes it will be found to 
be quite dry, in which case it is ad- 
visable to moisten it before removal. 
Keep it in a moist state till the time 
comes for placing it in the box. 

The question as to what to place in 
the box is best answered by a word 
of caution. Small plants are neces 
sary. Plants which in a few weeks 
time grow large proportions are 
naturally out of the question. Small 
trees, such as the maple 
shown in the illustration, are good. 
Small ferns, little rock-garden plants, 
and offerings from the pupils’ own 
home gardens are all acceptable. 

As indicated in the working 
sketch, pebbles and stones are placed 
in the bottom of the box for the pur- 
pose of drainage. To facilitate the 
construction of the whele into the 
suggestion of a hillside, the stones 
may be piled higher at the back of 
the box than in the front. On top 
of the stones is placed dirt from the 
woods, or loam, and above this the 
moss is finally distributed. 

When the plants have been set in- 
to the loam in the proper locations, 
small bright-colored stones may be 
scattered about to make it look like a 
small rock garden. Choose a piece 
of glass of the proper size to fit the 
top, and file the sharp edges dull by 
running a file lightly along them. 

Water the plants carefully. Place 
the glass over the top opening, and 
the job is complete. 

Occasional watering is all that is 


seedling 


necessary, as the action resulting from ~ 


having the box covered with glass 
causes the plants to water themselves. 
Water is added only to compensate 
for evaporation due to the fact that 
the box is not airtight. 


The Twins Study 
the Pumpkin 


(Continued from page 41) 


like pumpkins—pompons! And they 
often yellow in color. So 
Cinderella’s pumpkin coach was quite 
in style! 

BiLLY—Whittier says something 
about Cinderella in his poem. 
“Telling tales of the fairy who trav- 

eled like steam, 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two 
rats for her team!” 

BETTY—Only, Cinderella wasn’t a 
fairy. She was just a fairy-tale girl 

(Continued on page 75) 


were 








Send For These Two 
Handy-Size Catalogs 


We have published two handy-size cat- 
alogs which fully describe all of the 
Owen publications for teachers and 
schools, including: Instructor Teaching 
Aids; Handwork Books; Illustrated 
Units of Work; Full-Color Prints of An 
Masterpieces; Entertainment Books; 
Song Books; Poem Books; Arithmetic, 
Spelling, Language and Reading Helps; 
Basal and Supplementary Readers; An- 
notated English Classics; Graded School 
Libraries; School Souvenirs, etc. 


Send for Your Copies Today——¢ive 
complete address; a postcard will do. 
Also send names and addresses of any 
of your teacher friends who would like 
to have these catalogs. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


















[| LEADING SILVER SWAN 
é*’ CHRISTMAS CARDS 


See the sensational “GOLDEN RULE" assortment, 21 

Christmas folders including SOUVENIR CALENDAR FREE OFFER! 
CHRISTMAS MOTTO suitable for framing, with each 

box. Unparalleled Value. COSTS YOU 50c — SELLS OM SIGHT FOR $1.00 
ACTUAL RETAIL VALUE $3.00. TEN other BARGAIN assortments. Easy-as-pie 
sales for everybody, old and young. Nothing w lose. Write today for 
sample “GOLDEN RULE” assoremenc on APPROVAL, and Free sample offer. 



























SILVER SWAN STUDIOS Fee earners 















Show big value Box 
21-Assorted Christmas 

Cards to friends, Sells for $1. You 

Adie make b0c. Everybody pave giadiy. Many 

LIE other easy-to-sell Christmas Assert- 

Spanos Ements. Personal Christmas 

Miieiihe Cards at 60 for $1, alxo big 


#0 a DeLuxe Personal |ine Start 
50 i earning at once. Writenow ‘Samples 
















WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc., Dept, 806 [fp 
749 Monree Avenue, Roc 


ter, N.Y. 








Raoi0 MAT 
TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 

TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 


Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter use 
RADIO MATS 


Write for free samples 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE 


CcO., INC. 
1819 Broadway 
ept. S 
New York, N. Y. 


@ Ravi0-Mar 


Fmt SCRELS 


5 THE STATIONERY 











NEW Low PRICES 


VICTOR oa ‘COLUMBIA 
RECORDS! 
Write for FREE Catalogue 


NEW YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
111 E. 14th St., N. Y.C. 














ask ni ea show 
T rarit 15 & 











. 
NO ELECTION! 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a year 
Thousands of Government jobs will be filled from 
Civil Service Examinations. Teachers have a big 
advantage because of their training and education. 


$1,260 to $2,100 a year. Write immediate y to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. J228, Rochester, N. for free 


list of positions for teachers and full Yo - rulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 





ae onan AFGHAN - 5395 





Anyone can crochet this complete col lorful 
mothproofed all-wool Afghan. Kit includes 

and 
Send 


everything 39 skeins in variegate 


solid shades, needle, and directions 


$3.95 o8 write for 

samples FREE! 
Qy. W. MILLS, PATTERN 
hiladelphia,Pa. SQUARE 





725G Arch St., 











er — sell 
scarfs, 





Get stamped goods from manofactur 
100% profit, 100 new a tied ome, 
table cloths, aprons, import inens, 
catalogue FREE. Write: Merribee Art Embity, 
ry Co., 22 W. 21st, Dept.640 New . 
——— 


Invitations An nouncemestt 
e aT SPECIAL PRICES 5.00 
100 hand-engraved $i 
]@ 1 ng Including two sets of enve me 


100 Seript Lettering - - 
100 Visiting Cards 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO... 1032 Chestnut St... Philadelphia, Ps 





Write for Samples 
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The Twins Study the Pumpkin 


(Continued from page 74) 


with a fairy godmother. And _ her 
team were mice, not rats. 
gu t.y—Oh, Ive noticed that poets 
can change things to suit themselves. 
(Picks up bis knife.) Well, let's be- 
gin, or we wont get our jack-o’- 
lanterns ready for the frolic tonight. 
pi rry—And let's make up a poem 
about pumpkins while we work. 
wity—All right, Sister. Begin. 
(Both start cutting out features in 
their pumpkins, which may have 
been outlined before the play begins. 
As they cut, they compose their poem 
line by line. Mrs. Quigley watches 
and listens, smiling.) 
BETTY— 
Pumpkin, pumpkin, round and bright 
As the moon on a full-moon night! 
BILLY— 
If you really are a gourd, 
You have relatives—what a hoard! 


BETTY— 
Muskmelon and citron without num- 
ber, 
Squash and watermelon and cucum- 
ber. 
BILY¥— 
Cows are fond of 
crunch! 


you—crunch, 


Munching on a pumpkin lunch! 

BET ty— 

People always make big eyes 

When they see rich pumpkin pies! 
BILLY— 

But you reign a king or queen 

As a lantern on Halloween! 

(Mrs. Quigley applauds while th 
twins hold up their jack-o' -lanterns 
ad miringly. ) 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The quotations from 
John Greenleaf Whittier’s poem, “The 
Pumpkin,” are used by permission of 


Houghton Mifflin Company, the author 
ized publishers of Whittier’s poems. 





No Cheat, No Forget 


(Continued from page 19) 


“It wonder whether Little Fire is 
here,” said Ralph. 

“Who is Little Fire?” Mrs. Martin 
asked. 

“He is the Indian boy I met at the 
mile-high post,” Ralph answered. 

After the program they visited the 
Indian camp where Pueblo, Navaho, 
Arapaho, Zuni, and other tribes had 
set up camp for the ceremonials. 
Each day Gallup provided a_ free 
feast of barbecued buffalo meat. 
Ralph and his parents walked among 
the Indians and saw the white buck- 
skins of the Arapahoes and the bright 
costumes of the Pueblos. 

Ralph felt a tug at his coat sleeve. 
Turning, he saw Little Fire. 

“I thought you might be here,” 
said the Indian boy. 

“I have been looking for you,” 
exclaimed Ralph. 
camp?” 

“Over by the hill,” said 
Fire. “We sell pifion nuts. 
see us. 


“Where is your 


Little 
Come to 
Tomorrow we play games.” 

In the morning Mr. Martin went 
with Ralph to Indian Hill. In a lit- 
tle cove was the Indian camp Ralph 
had seen near Bar-K Ranch. Little 
lire came out with pifon nuts. 
While Mr. Martin watched a Zuni 
silverworker, Ralph ran with Little 
Fire to a sandy flat where the Indian 
boys were playing. 

The Hopi boys ran the Sunrise 
Race. A half dozen Hopi lads ar- 
ranged themselves in line a_ long 
arrows flight away from the goal. 
The leader carried a painted gourd 
half filled with pure spring water. 
He sprinkled a little to the east, a 
bit to the south, to the west, and to 
the north. Then he laid the gourd 
on the ground and crushed it with 
his bare feet. The crash of the gourd 
was the starting signal. Away they 
ran like fleet rabbits. The first lad, 
black eyes shining, black hair stream- 
ing, ran across the mark to receive a 
Pretty agate for a good-luck charm. 

For the game called Kill Rabbit 
curved goat horns were placed on the 
ground about four inches apart. The 
Navaho boys, with Ralph playing, 
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lined up about fifty feet away. In 
turn, each ran toward the line of 
goat horns, throwing _ his 
rabbit stick as he ran. For cach goat 
horn touched by a rabbit stick, the 
scorer set aside a counting stick. 

The Apache boys played a hoop- 
and-pole game. The hoop was about 
ten inches across, with a yucca cord 
across the middle. The throwing 
poles were light reeds fourteen feet 
long, the butt of each pole having 
nine lines and the private mark of 
the owner cut into it. One side 


curved 


speeded the hoop past the long row 
of opposing players each of whom 
stood ready to cast his pole to trip 
the hoop and cause it to fall in such 
a way that the hoop would rest on 
the markers of his pole. Each line 
on the pole inside of the fallen hoop 
gave the player one counting stick. 
If any boy's pole lay even with and 
under the yucca cord, he took all the 
counters and won the game. 

The Zuni boys, shirtless and bare- 
footed, lined up single file for the 
“Paleto” game. The head boy 
carried, between his great toe and the 
next, a short round stick with two 
black marks around it. He started 
running in a wide circle holding the 
stick between his toes, the others 
following in line and bantering him 
in every way possible to cause him 
to drop the stick. When the stick 
was dropped, the next boy in line 
picked it up with his toes, not touch- 
ing it with his hands, and the game 
The Zuni boy who first 
carried the paleto around the entire 
circle won the game. 


went on. 


“Have more pihon nuts,” invited 
Little Fire. “Are our games as good 
as your games?” he asked wistfully. 

“[ like your games,” declared 
Ralph. “I had fun. Some day you 
come to see me and play baseball and 
football.” 

“Indians play such games too, but 
not just as you do,” said Little Fire. 

“Why do you use the counting 
sticks?” asked Ralph. 

Little Fire replied, “For us no 
cheat, no forget.” 
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Simple Salmon 


(Also Pineapples and Coffee) 


rg” 
Due praw ATIC, easy -to-understand 


histories of each of these three foods: 
salmon. pineapples, and coffee, have 


heen put down in three intensely 
interesting booklets. Send for them! 
Here they are!— FREE! 


THE STORY OF 
SALMON 
An absorbing tale of the mysterious 
Salmon: how it is born, spawns, and 
dies amidst the rugged beauty of 
Alaska. Many, many illustrations, 
and chapters on salmon fishing, con- 
servation, and salmon as food, 


THE STORY OF 
PINEAPPLE 
History of the Hawaiian Islands 
with a beautiful, four-color map. 
Also: the complete story of the 
origin, cultivation, and canning of 
pineapple, 18 pages packed full of 


attention-holding information, 


THE STORY OF 
COFFEE 


, twelve hundred 


From its ori 





vears age, down the centuries of its 
history, to modern cultivation and 
preparation for market, There is an 
authoritative section on coffee brew. 


ing for home economics classes, 


, ataty 





table to the Council on Foods 
of the American Medical Association, 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 PAKK AVENUE, NEW YORK,N, Y, 


Home Economics Dept. 1-1040, American Can Co. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 


Please send me a copy of 0 °"Vhe Story of Coffee,” 0 'The Hawaiian Islands and the 


Story of Pineapple,” OO Vhe Story of Salmon.” 

NY iat oan dda a banked aa ookmekadnes tank Grade . 
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the Ghosts wave their arms, and the 


SUM | [te Spooks’ Sumnse INSTRUCTOR AIDS 
hited 0 vom int For Every Teaching Need 


EVERY off stage.) nanan Pirie 
(All sing “Hallowe'en.” ) Order at Special Reduced Prices in combination with 


her Children enter. ; 
WEDNESDAY ante pence yey hey hove THE INSTRUCTOR .. . Pay Later if more convenient 
who's not afraid? — 

























































. - Add le 
EVENI i [e seace caT-Ne, net vet. Program Material, Handcraft, Units, Neal eh 
a . . ‘ vp: @ T 
(The Goblins boo at the Children, Purposeful Posters, Poems, Etc. me Oa 
the Ghosts moan and groan, the The Instructor Book of Program no ong for All 
; a 5 7:4 .h., the Year, 128 pages, 9% x 12% ine $1.00 §$ .R6 
Black Cat hou ls, and the Witches The —— Rhythm Band Book, 48 pages, 9% x 
cackle. The Children scream and 12°%% inche 1.00 r) 
run off stage. The spooks laugh.) The instructor Handcraft Book—Things to Draw, 
: . Paint or Make, 80 pages, 9% x 12% inches 1.00 80 
’ eae ' ~ ‘ 
AVAL ADE waren wen H—Hark! I can hear Designs for Window Decorations and Other Art 
C C someone coming. Projects, 32 designs in hektograph ink on sheets 
BLACK Cat—Here he comes! —"e 11 eceagy ee ae with blige a 1.00 80 
: cae e Instructor ustrate Jnits for / irades 
OF (All sit very still. ) (Book containing 10 Units), 96 pp., 10% x 14 in. 1.00 80 
BoBBY (entering with Jack)— The Instructor Series of Illustrated Units for All 
Come on, and don’t be afraid. Grades (48 Individual Units) Each 30 23 
. =, : i The Instructor “Good American” Citizenship Post- 
JACK——i-——i m ae ers, 10 posters on cards, 10 x 13 inches, in portfolio 1.00 80 
Presented by (Bobby starts whistling loudly. The Instructor Health and Safety Posters, 20 post- 
They start across the stage and then ers on 10 cards, 10 x 13 inches, in portfolio 1.00 30 
t . the Ghost ‘ The Instructor Good Manners Posters, 20 posters on 
stop as the _ sts moan, ) 10 cards, 10 x 13 inches, in portfolio 1.00 SO 
yack—What was that? Poems Teachers Ask For, Book I, 214 pages, 236 
BosByY—Nothing. Come on. P ee a ve se Ask F Book I. 214 ‘4 —_ =” 
7 . oe sachers ' a » 21 ages, 2 
ener (The Black Cat begins to bowl. a a volte dees _ 1.00 80 
Bobby walks over toward an ash can THE INSTRUCTOR Four Hundred Games, 320 pages, cloth 1.50 1.20 
NBC RED NETWORK «| 24 4 Goblin jumps out at him. The Ly thn gon — . 
Witches cackle, and the Ghosts moan Gok Art Appreciation Material 
7:30 Eastern Time and wave their arms. The Goblins Studies of One Hundred Famous Paintings, 104 pp. $ .50  $ .40 
dance around Bobby and Jack and Cyn 100 Full-Color Miniature Prints and book, “Studies 
6:30 Central Time he ot , io Ag of One Hundred Famous Paintings” 1.50 1.20 
7 ’ poke at them.) 20 Large Full-Color Prints, Group I—for Lower 
7:30 Mountain Time jack—Well, why don’t you puff Grades, in envelope, with 24-page study manual 1.50 1.20 
F = ies "es ad 20 Large Full-Color Prints, Group Il—for Upper 
6:30 Pacific Time = you checks like yee said, and Grades, in envelope, with 24-page study manual 1.50 1.20 
blow them away? Gooheaat ebeps 
Seve eeeeteeke Bsoppy—I will. You help me. Teaching Plans, Methods, Etc. 
(Bobby and Jack fll their checks rae yapyaueren The Me 93s inc A loth 3 volumes, 672 pages, —_ _ 
with air, and blow with all their » ha x 9% “ menes, erste $3.00 = $2. 
T . “ts, 320 pages, 714 x 
ATTENTION ie ct "teier ter || HEALTHY engi bP sv reo. « w SS 
sheets about them, and disappear in- .coTy | How I Did It, 320 pages, cloth 1.00 80 
to the shadows. Bobby and Jack . Modernized Teaching in Rural Schools, 144 pp., cloth = 1.25 1.00 
TEACH ERS i puff some more. The Witches pick Supervision of Elementary Schools, 128 pages, cloth —_ 1.00 mn 
up their broomsticks, and glide instructor Handbook Series 
. P > . . Te . . 
away. One of the Goblins jum ps in- Each book 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Many illus- 
fo an ash can, and the others run trations. Heavy bristol board covers. 
away. Bobby looks down at the | Health Activities for All Grades $50 $ 35 
Black Cat.) SS Safety Activities for All Grades 50 SS 
popBy—Look, Jack, this is ; ms SESTARE TRS Handwork for All Grades 50 35 
o. nas, —s 5 yen — - Seatwork for Primary Grades 50 35 
- my a s old black cat. oo 4 Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades 50 35 
Tt} (He pets the Black Cat who purrs JOOK Elementary Science for All Grades 50 35 
CAVALCADE RECORDINGS loudly.) ag The Social Studies for All Grades 50 35 
' Activities for All Grades 50 35 
now can be bought EDITORIAL Note: The first song en- . 
titled “Hallowe’en” may be found in Patterns for Posters, Jointed Toys, Etc. 
for school use Manual for Firat Grade Music, by ‘i d ‘ z ; 
Robert Foresman, published by Ameri- Full directions for coloring, cutting and assem- 
can Book Co., New York. The second bling. Size 9%x12% inches. Heavy paper covers. 
* song entitled “Hallowe’en” is in The Instructor Poster Patterns, Book | $ .60 §$ 50 
M usic wv Second —~ 6 = ae Instructor Poster Patterns, Book II .60 50 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, The : “eae eaten Pathe : 30 50 
emmpnieeiine | caade wekied Reet tony omer 23 
now ready. Others to be added. OR natecnaaee Creative Posters : 60 50 
C0aR AmERICAR Safety Poster Patterns 60 50 
The Constitution of the United States GPE NONE Instructor Jointed Toys, Book | 60 0 
“The Star $ led Ba ” . pagrens Instructor Jointed Toys, Book II 60 00 
Francis Scott Key and “The Star Spangled Banner Indian Dolls Made from ig Little Citizens and Their Flags 60 
Oliver Wendell Holmes > | Sabre tease oe . ss , ; 
ihe q For full descriptions of the Teaching Aids listed above, 
Abrahom Lincoln (starring Raymond Massey) Paper Cartons OD Bye oe see pages 12, 80 a nd inside back cover of the Septem 
Robert E. Lee (starring Philip Merivale) : ; ber issue of ‘THE INSTRUCTOR, or send for catalog. 











(Continued from page 38) 
Benedict Arnold (starring Claude Rains) 


Sam Houston (starring Walter Huston) 





Use This Peder Blank » Pay Later |f More Convenient 


7 THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Ears are usually drawn on the 
headdress. Some pupils enjoy mak- 
ing earrings. 

The feet are made from paper 
spoons, or cardboard may be cut in 
Susan B. Anthony (starring Cornelia Otis Skinner) | the shape of feet or shoes and dec- 
Walter Reed and His Fight against “Yellow Jack” | orated. Fasten the feet to the car- 
ton with gummed cellulose tape. 

Shellac the entire doll. 

HOW TO GET THEM: Informa- Perhaps some of your pupils will 


tion about Cavaleade of America 


Thomas Paine—Revolutionary Patriot 
Date 
Jane Addams of Hull House (starring Helen Hayes) a 


Nancy Hanks—Mother of Lincoln Send me, carrying charges prepaid, the teaching aids written on following lines 


wish to find some utilitarian use for Enter my subscription ((] new or [) renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to star‘ 








records, including prices, may be ‘ , ¢ : on . : é : 
oe eiienatiitiads the dolls. If they use a carton with with the........ a issue for []1 Year at $2.50. [ ] 2 Years at $4.00. 
obtained from Association of Schoo a removable top, they can cut on 
Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, the top a slit large enough to drop pcr —_ . ae J omy re om - + on, a Dia 
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A Unit on the Ojibwa Indians 


(Continued from page 68) 


Dear Cree and Potawatomi: 

Big Chief War Eagle invites you to 
come to the feast of the Falling Leaf 
Moon on Thursday afternoon at three 
o'clock. Wear your war bonnets and 
come to the big tepee in the north part 
of the woods. 

Yours-in-peace, 
Algonquins 
Blackfeet 
Cheyenne 
Kickapoo 
Shawnee 

The invitation was written on 
white paper and pasted on tan art pa- 
per. A feather was jauntily thrust 
through the top. The whole was 
rolled in a narrow strip of birch bark. 
Two children dressed in Indian suits 
delivered the invitation. 

Before the day of the party, prac- 
tically every child had fashioned some 
kind of Indian dress and headdress. 
Most of the costumes were made 
from burlap bags. Several of the 
girls had small dolls strapped to 
boards and bound with khaki cloth. 
The physical-training instructor had 
taught the children a few games of 
an Indian nature which they might 
play the afternoon of the party. 


CoRRELATION WITH SCHOO! 
SUBJECTS 
During the eight weeks in which 
the activity was in progress, the chil- 
dren lived largely in a make-believe 
world peopled with Indians. They 
were taught Indian lullabies in their 
music class. In hygiene work, the 


out-of-door life, strong bodies, and 
healthful posture of the Indian were 
emphasized. At the time that the 
children wrote the invitation to the 
party, a need arose to study letter 
writing in the language class, and to 
have a special penmanship lesson on 
certain capital letters. 

An industrial-art period was de- 
voted to making small bowls and 
cooking utensils from clay. These 
were modeled after pictures of such 
articles used by the Indians, When 
the dishes had hardened, designs were 
painted upon them. 

Many opportunities were presented 
for audience situations in oral reading. 
The girls and boys were encouraged 
to hunt for Indian stories and poems, 
and prepare to read these before the 
class. In spelling, the words were 
learned which must be most frequent- 
ly used in writing creative stories or 
poems about the Indians. In nature 
study, the children learned about the 
planting of Indian corn and about the 
Indian seasons. 

The children had, at the comple- 
tion of the unit, learned how to work 
and play together in small groups and 
with a leader. They had gained a 
firsthand knowledge of the life of a 
primitive people. It was an easy 
matter to carry this knowledge over 
and use it as a basis for the introduc- 
tion of Pilgrim life at Thanksgiving. 
When the children heard the stories 
of Samoset and Massasoit, they felt 
that they were greeting old friends, 
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Tell me how | can join T. P. U. and receive the pro- 
tection outlined above including the extra hospital- 
ization benefits. (114) 


“It’s protection. Protection 
from the inroads that sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine 





might make on my income. 
Protection that assures me | 
extra money should hospital- | 
ization be necessary. My 
T.P.U. Peerless Certificate 
gives me peace of mind that 





is priceless, yet it costs me 
only a few pennies aday.” | 


More than 27,000 teachers are banded 
together in T. P. U. for mutual protection 
against the unexpected financial reverses 


of sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Teachers Protective [nion | 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
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ANNOUNCING 


A New 


ducational 


Service 
by 


UNITED AIR LINES 


For several years United Air Lines has received numer- 
ous requests from teachers for aviation material to be 
used in school work either in out-and-out aeronautical 
study, or as a “conveyor” in history, geography, math- 
ematics, economics and other courses. 


The need for material of this kind has grown to a 
point where it deserves specialized treatment. As a 
consequence United Air Lines has devoted more than 
a year to developing useful material for scholastic work, 
and has incorporated it in a convenient “Teaching Kit 
of Aviation Helps.” 

The kit contains: 1.) A 40-page manual of teaching 
helps from aviation to enrich the study of regular school 
courses; 2.) 12 printed pictures of planes and air travel; 
3.) An aviation wall map 20’x24”, and colorful poster 
material; 4.) 40 printed pieces 8’x 10" for free distribu- 
tion to students; 5.) Appropriate suggestions for use of 
all materials in the kit. 

This “Teaching Kit” is intended for use in the upper 
grades and in high schools. It will be sent you upon re- 
ceipt of the coupon below, accompanied by ten cents in 
coin or stamps, to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


0 ES ED PD PS EF ED SS 8 NE NN EO OO eee 


| W. A. WHEATLEY, Director of School and College Relations i 
4 UNITED AIR LINES, Room I-10 I 
I Municipal Airport, Chicago, Til. i 
1 Enclosed, find ten cents (in coin or stamps), Please send me the “Teaching Kit ! 
} of Aviation Helps.” ! 
1 1 
g Name ..... 2.2.22. cncccccccccccccccccccsccccescoeces- ieee innnene i 
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* Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 
for quick relief 
to foot fatigue 


} aed Teachers who are continually 

on their feet during the school day 
have found an easy way to foot comfort. 
Each morning they shake some Allen's 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic healing pow- 
der fox the feet, into the shoes, and pre- 
vent the annoyance of tired, aching, 
s sore and perspiring feet. It makes 
stockings wear longer, too 


FREE WALKING DOLLS 


for your pupils 
Take advantage of this FREE offer. 
Send forthese attractive Walking Dolls. 
Each of your pupils may have one for 
use either at school or at home. Send 
| coupon below now 


. Allen's 


-\Foot-Ease 


™ USE THIS COUPON ~~~ ~~ 


Ti 


**0eeee, 


oe a a Ter 


Allen's Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Please send, FREE, Walking Dolls for 


pupils. I enclose 10- cent, j stamp } { to cover cost 
coin 

of mailing. 

Name 

Address 








HOW TO SELL ‘ss' WRITE 
WRITERS | 


hetion, radko scripts 
ds 
and Metho' 
how to win cash prize marke? 


what material trade pa- 
contests. This nationally “MAGAZINE pe) 


pets and syndicates want 
ie eas — 


—, 


recognized magazine has 


helped new and estab- Advice From ae 
lished writers for 20 years. 9 - gen Ames Williams 
FRE SAMPLE COPY Vicki Baum 
ON REQUEST ee 
Address: Writers’ Markets John Steinbec 
and Methods Mayg., Dept. Kathleen Norris 





10-M, Hollywood, Cualit. | 








UNIONS 


and Enlarged Joints Relieved, Concealed 


Forquick relief, wear thissoftrubbershield, 4 
Lifts shoe pressure off sensitive joint; 
hides bulge; helps preserve shape of 

shoe. 50¢ at Drug, Shoe, Dept. 

Stores. FREE booklet, Dr. _ on 
Scholl's, Inc., Chicago, Ill. ec, ) 


D' Scholls wevvces 


REDUCER 


weaving YARNS 


ANITTING | VARNS.. Send for over 600 FREE SAMPLES, 





_ 















every variety and « 
WEAVING vans. . Bena 1Q0¢ (deducted from Ares < order) for 
liberal samp! sk aleo for FREE information on the 


CLIVEDEN LOOM 


THE MODERN PORTABLE 
FOOT-POWER LOOM 
fam which has revived and made easy the 
ancient art of hand-loom weaving 
With each loom we include a valuable 
Course in Weaving 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO... Dept. L-5 
711 Arch &t., Phitadeiphia, Pa. 





















STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
1/3 MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 


ar-yr Terese 60 ¢ q Week , 


aus Vy Ae oe ty routine like 
brand new. uy met Tri: 


Free price-smashing 100 | Teta 
all makes in colors. FRE 
in TYPING eta ae, cata 


INTERNATIONAL 1 tienen EXCH. 
Dept. 1065, 232 W. Monroe St., Chicago, tit. DAY 


EARN EXTRA MONEV QUICK 
Amazing Christmas Cord Seller 
2 es erate oe FREE 


10¢ 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% hy 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired together with your name, 
mailing add re HK, school, and teach- 
ing position, Send requeat slips to 
PREASURE-Trove, THe INSTRUCTOR, 
DANSVILLE, N.Y, In the envelope 
with = the lips enclose a t-cent 
stump, plus any additional remit- 
tance called for in a_ particular 
CORE, Do not ask for items men- 


tioned more than five months ago. 





266. “Everyman's” Washington 

If you are especially interested in 
the historical, or artistic, or govern- 
mental, or scientific aspects of the 
nation’s capital, The Washington 
YOU Want to See will be revealing 
and helpful—with its text, illustra- 
tions, and five double-page maps. 
A tour is outlined for persons who 
have only a day to spend in the city, 
and one for persons who can stay 
longer. Another booklet, entitled 
Chessie’s Travelog, is filled with the 
sights seen by the famous mascot 
pussy of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines on her travels in four states 
and the District of Columbia. Both 
publications are being offered by the 
C. and O., together with a folder on 
George Washington’s Railroad (a 
sound motion picture that will be 
lent on request). 


267. Health - Safety - Food 

Too often health and safety are 
treated as if there were no connection 
between them. There Is Safety in 
Sound Bodies emphasizes an impor 
tant relationship in a way to appeal 
to children. A_ sheet of Teaching 
Suggestions shows how to use this 
material in a unit. Another booklet, 
Milk—Around the World, tells in 
simple style about milk: pastures; 
milking time; carrying, bottling, and 
delivering milk; and milk drinking 
in the United States and foreign 
lands. This also is accompanied by 
Teaching Suggestions, for developing 
a separate unit or for use in collabo- 
ration with other units concerned 
with geography. The National Dairy 
Council distributes the booklets, at 
6 cents each. 


268. Wheels and Motors 

Last month we mentioned several 
worth-while free publications of 
General Motors Corporation. Other 
booklets concerned with technical 
aspects of motor transportation, yet 
written and illustrated for laymen, 
include: Research Looks to New 
Horizons, Putting Progress through 
Its Paces, Modes and Motors, Diesel 
the Modern Power, When the Wheels 
Revolve, Chemistry and Wheels, 
Electricity and Wheels, Metallurg) 
and Wheels. Please specify which 
titles you wish. The offer is limited 
to one copy of each to a teacher. 


269. The Common Cold 

How often have you heard some- 
one say, “It’s only a cold”? Colds 
are such a common afiliction that 
many persons make light of them and 
regard them as necessary evils. But, 
as every teacher knows, colds are 
responsible for many days of absence 
in the average school. And some- 
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times they lead to 2 serious illness. Alaska to Indiana—and Back 


studies, conducted by physi- 
cians on scientific lines, have demon- (Continued from page 5%) 
strated that prompt treatment of chil- , —_— th’ 
' . , on our 1600-mile cruise “down north 
dren will cut sickness from colds ag we 
, ’ ; - to Aklavik. We'll cross Lake Athabasca 
§4.95°; and school absences from this dG SI Lak sails 
= . 7 - / and pass 
cause 77.99';. The Common Cold ft. = a og — os ome 
: . . . . orts markin th srogressive conque 
issued by the Vick Chemical Company, ee ot a | , tl 
7 2 of the North by the Honourable the 
tells how this can be done. : 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


270. Educational Value of Stories Cll greet the Alaskan-born reindecr 

Well-known educators and writers, near Aklavik—survivors of an epic five- 
among them Paul Witty and Hughes year trek. Then I'll acquire a long- 
Mearns, contribute articles to the Octo- coveted Bay blanket and fly back to the 
ber School supplement of Story Parade. “Attic” roof, happily certain that | had 


A sample copy of this magazine, with the perfect answer to the where, why, 
the supplement, will be mailed on re- and how of my vacation. My movies 
ceipt of § cents. will prove it! 
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Our Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 15) 


that practical, real-life situations 
drawn from their surroundings vivi- 
fed their understanding of textbook 
problems. 

In order to prevent the possibility 
of neglecting any opportunity to 
profit by the use of our environment 
in teaching and learning situations, 
we began to collect and tabulate in- 
formation relating to the school’s 
environment, and to classify it ac- 
cording to its relation to the units of 
work laid out in the various areas of 
our Missouri State Courses of Study. 
We made a survey of the natural re- 
sources of the community, took an 
inventory of the contents of the at- 
tics of our German-American neigh- 
bors, and made a list of the citizens 
of the community who had special 
knowledge or aptitudes. We wrote a 
short history of the community, and 
we made an intensive study of the 
geography of the community. 

We found several persons whose 
unique employment in past years was 
quite interesting. For instance, one 
old gentleman who had migrated 
from Germany at the age of four- 
teen had been a gunsmith. He still 
had his tools for this trade, and could 
explain the process of making fire- 
arms by hand. His brother, who 
had been a cobbler, still retained his 
equipment, and was able to tell in- 
teresting things about his trade. An- 
other gentleman knew how to make 
wooden with certain tools 
which were still in his possession. 
Another man was a cabinetmaker. 

We learned much about agricul- 
ture from the more progressive 
farmers of the community, several 
of whom had enjoyed the advantage 
of training at our state university. 
We recorded the name of each farm- 


shoes 


er in the community, the size of his 
farm, the number and breed of each 
kind of livestock, and the varieties 
of crops produced on his farm. 

We discovered which families made 
bread at home. We learned which 
of our neighbors butchered hogs, 
sheep, and cattle at home. Nearly 
everyone in the community made 
apple butter outdoors in great copper 
kettles. One family made cider; 
several made sorghum molasses, and 
many made soap. One old man 
made brooms by hand, and another 
wove splint baskets. 

Almost every attic and shed in the 
neighborhood was a potential mu- 
scum. We might trace the develop- 
ment of land transportation from 
1940 truck and 
sedan by walking through some of 
the machine sheds. We could find 
looms, spinning wheels, antique sew- 
ing machines, 


covered wagon to 


candleholders — and 
molds, and every conceivabie variety 
of clothing in several attics. 

The fall semester came and went, 
and still our use of environment in 
our schoolwork continued. It has 
grown to include the whole com- 
munity—and it is still growing. It 
has helped us to find suitable mate- 
rial for various units of schoolwork. 
It has enabled us to improve the 
physical features of our school build- 
ing and grounds. It has given us 
confidence in our ability to bring 
about other needed improvements. 
It has led us to study our native 
plants, animals, birds, and _ insects, 
and the crops, livestock, and poultry 
that are produced locally. Best of 
all, it has given the school and the 
community an opportunity to work 
together, and has led to mutual un- 
derstanding. 


OUR NEW ENVIRONMENT CONTEST 


Eligibility 


You are eligible to enter our new Environment Contest if you are a teacher or 
supervisor of grades one through eight or of a rural school. 


Content of Your Report 


The report you submit must describe the use you have made of your environment 
in your school, from September through December, 1940. 


Date for Sending Y our Report 


Your report should be received by us between January 15 and February 1, 1941. 
No report received after midnight, February 1, will be considered by our judges. 


Announcement of Awards 


>.2 : . . . a 
Prize winners will be announced in the June 194] issue of Tue Instructor, and 
prize-winning articles will be published in the magazine as soon as possible after 


awards are made, 
prizes.) 


Im portant 


(See page 14 for a list of the judges, and a description of the 


A verification sheet should be attached to your manuscript. It should include: 


our name and address 


Name and address of the school in which you teach 
Size of school and number of teachers 


Number of pupils you teach 


Economic background and nationality of your pupils 
Approximate date of beginning the work reported 
Signature of your principal or superintendent 


Rules to Follow in Preparing Your Manuscript 


Length from 1800 to 2500 words 

Paper—plain white, 844” x 11” 

Typewritten, double-spaced 
Ostage 


Address your manuscript to: 


Helen Mildred Owen, Editor 


Environment Contest, THE INSTRUCTOR 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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But here’s a Free Booklet that gives your girls 
the right answers... in their own language ! 


It's amazing how girls can pick up 
so much misinformation. 

And many of them never get the 
right answers to their intimate 
problems .. . like menstruation, for 
instance, 

Sometimes mothers won't talk... 
and, unfortunately, those problems 
can't be solved in classrooms. 

Yet girls need and deserve the 
answers—the right answers. Their 
health and peace of mind depend 
on them. 

And that’s why we have prepared 
a new booklet...“As One Girl To 
Another”... to offer you an easy 
way to provide your girls with 
the accurate, pertinent information 
they want. 

The International Cellucotton 
Products Company, makers of 
Kotex, have arranged to supply 
you with as many copies of “As 
One Girl To Another” as you need 
to distribute to your classes. There 
is no cost or obligation on your 
part... just send in the attached 
coupon today. 


Gr ont Qui to Gmotlur- 





know: problems: 


pathing 


piscusses 
. Dancing 


Sw ;mmins 
Exercis’ tal arcitude 


en ts 
oar Contae 


EE? 


Please send me 


——- MAIL COUPON TODAY! —— 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. IN-10, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ilinois 





free copies of “ As One Girl to Another” to distribute to my classes. 
Instructor's Name____.._... 
PEE, cn cntndcnccnssiséetstiebtntseenemmnbieeiaiib noe 
Department 
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aramest_ | [ by ordering THE INSTRUCTOR N() 
an and other desired magazines : 


. » » Make your selections from the low-priced Club Offers on 
these two pages ... Fill out and mail the order form today... 
Send no money now--- pay November 5th if more convenient. 











Money-Saving Club Offers EAL bargains are worth anyone’s attention. When those bargains are 


of special benefit to teachers, they deserve your extra-careful consid- 


THE INSTRUCTOR ( 32-2 ) Psbi'rs Our Etude, Music Mag. =. — —. eration. The low-priced club offers on this and the opposite page will 


a year Price Price 


American Boy $4.50 $4.25 American Childhood $5 00 % 30 appeal to you (and to your teacher friends) if you have not yet ordered 
Amereee Stee oD es with Cone Cie %) 423 THE INSTRUCTOR and other magazines for 1940-41. You can save 
ric i , : ; ; ? > , 
American Home + es — + R-—— sesenaniee ‘2 te money for other uses--and you needn't pay until November 5th! 
American Maogozine 4.75 : ; : ; in ; come —_ > 
| American Magazine ri Collier's 600 win We wean 20 348 Surely you'll be wanting THE INSTRUCTOR, your own copy of it, 
——s — 10 nes.) a th Woman’s Home Companion 3.25 every month of the school year. So send in your order now. Start your 
etter Englis aoe ° . . : ° ° ° = 
Better Homes ond Gardens 3.50 $2.00 subscription with the September or October issue if you like—but better 
400 37 Junior Arts and Activities (,**: . ' 
ie ca oO 488 ay hurry, before the supply of these issues is exhausted. 
elie ow ae 9 475 American Childhood ) $4.05 : @ im. ; i 
ee ee © ee) 00 th Children’s Activities 4.35 In THE INSTRUCTOR you will find every approved type of classroom 
h Children’s Activities (10 nos.) 5 h Current Events 2.55 sagt 7 A : : 
cere Fey Sate. > an Etude, Music Magazin (3 38 activity material for primary, middle, and upper grades—presented 
Hlier’s, National Weck! th Jack ‘and Jill 100 4. Ie 3 : : oars « fanee Th ‘ : 
Collier's ond Women's Wome Comp 4.75 Ladies’ Home Journal 3.00 monthly in the most attractive and effective way: a large Handwork See- 
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Current History and Forum 5.00 Reader's Digest ’ : = . : : 
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SD as Nature Magazine (.**-°" To place your new or renewal order for THE INSTRUCTOR, simply 
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